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No.  I. 

Sweet  Spring,  in  vest  of  emerald  hue. 

With  daisy  buds  embroider’d  fair, 

Calls  the  gray  sky-lark  to  renew 
Her  morning  carols,  high  in  air. 

Soul  of  the  world  ! thy  cheering  rays 
Bid  my  full  heart  with  transport  burn  ! 

Again  on  Nature's  charms  I gaze. 

And  youth’s  delightful  days  return. 

Leyden. 

The  sensations  with  which,  during  every  stage  of 
our  existence,  we  contemplate  the  Return  of  Spring , 
are  amongst  the  most  delightful  which  can  animate 
the  human  breast.  Nearly  the  whole  vegetable,  and 
a great  part  of  the  minute  animal  world,  have  for 
weeks  and  months  lain  buried  beneath  the  darkness 
and  desolation  of  winter ; we  have  from  day  to  day 
looked  abroad,  and  beheld  nothing  but  torpor  and 
sterility  on  the  face  of  the  earth  : scarcely  a vestige 
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of  what  had  once  clothed  the  hill  and  the  valley 
with  beauty  is  to  be  discovered ; and  it  would  appear 
almost  as  if  the  pulse  of  life  stood  still. 

Yet  a little  while  and  a miracle  the  most  stu- 
pendous bursts  upon  our  view  : Nature  seems  again , 
as  in  the  primal  hour  of  her  existence,  to  start  into 
life  and  splendor ; for  the  word  of  her  Creator  has 
gone  forth,  and  light,  and  heat,  and  animation  are 
once  more  diffusing  their  blessings  through  air,  and 
earth,  and  water.  The  sun,  that  secondary  fountain 
of  being,  has  awakened  like  a giant  refreshed  from 
his  slumber ; and  44  the  desert  and  the  solitary  place 
is  glad,  and  the  wilderness,  springs  and  blossoms  as 
the  rose/’’  There  seems  to  be,  as  it  were,  a resur- 
rection from  all  the  chambers  of  the  dead,  and  not  a 
breeze  is  wafted  to  us  but  brings  on  its  renovating 
wings  millions  of  new  awakened  creatures,  to  people 
and  enjoy  every  element  around  us. 

But  it  is  more  especially  to  the  heart  of  man  that 
this  annual  revivescence  of  the  world  around  him 
opens  a source  of  inexhaustible  gratitude  and  praise  ; 
for  not  only,  in  common  with  the  inferior  tribes  of 
being,  does  he  feel  the  vital  spirit  of  renewal  breathing 
fresh  life  and  vigour  through  his  frame,  but  he  ac- 
knowledges it  also  to  be  the  season  when  most  power- 
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fully  and  impressively  the  goodness  and  benevolence 
of  the  Deity  are  seen  through  all  his  works,  and 
when,  in  tones  of  endearment  not  to  be  resisted,  he 
speaks  more  directly  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
part  of  his  creation.  It  is  in  Spring,  in  fact,  whilst 
all  that  lives  is  rejoicing,  when  not  only  the  fig-tree 
and  the  vine  have  put  on  their  promise,  but  one 
general  song  of  bliss  and  harmony  is  ascending  to 
heaven,  that  our  hearts  kindle  with  the  love  of 
nature,  and  respond  to  the  noblest  promptings  of 
philanthropy ; that  we  most  intimately  feel  our  re- 
lationship with  the  great  family  of  the  Father  of  all 
things ; and  that  we  best  learn  to  associate  his  image 
and  his  attributes  with  all  that,  in  the  boundless 
beneficence  of  his  will,  he  has  called  into  being  and 
enjoyment. 

To  those  on  whom  life,  with  all  its  loveliest  tints  of 
promise,  is  just  opening,  Spring  comes  with  a peculiar 
congeniality  of  aspect  and  feeling.  There  is,  indeed, 
between  the  youth  of  the  year,  and  the  youth  of 
human  life,  a similitude  the  most  striking ; both  are, 
in  fact,  the  peculiar  season  of  gaiety  and  hope,  and 
both  appear  vested,  as  it  were,  in  paradisaical  beauty, 
and  fresh  from  the  hands  of  their  Creator.  It  is, 
consequently,  at  this  interesting  period  of  our  earthly 
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pilgrimage,  when,  whilst  every  sense  is  .stimulated 
by  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  every  pulse  thrills  with 
innocent  delight,  when  we  are  yet  looking  forward 
with  an  unchilled  imagination  which  paints  goodness 
and  happiness  as  the  general  lot  of  mortality,  that 
the  heart,  as  yet  uncontaminated  by  any  admixture 
with  a guilty  world,  joins  its  purest  homage  to  that 
which  universal  nature,  during  the  spring-tide  of 
the  year,  seems  more  especially  offering  up  at  the 
throne  of  the  Deity ; a homage  which  at  no  after 
period  of  time  can,  with  man,  be  equally  sinless  and 
unpolluted;  and  which  is,  indeed,  peculiarly  and 
almost  exclusively  the  property  and  the  privilege  of 
our  youthful  days. 

To  those  youthful  days  with  what  avidity  do  we 
turn  in  the  subsequent  portion  of  our  career,  when 
the  toils,  and  cares,  and  passions  of  manhood  have 
involved  us  in  a vortex  of  business  and  ambition. 
More  intensely,  however,  are  wre  reminded  of  the 
innocent  enjoyments  of  opening  life,  when  the  season 
of  the  primrose  and  the  lark  revisits  our  dwellings. 
It  is  then  we  look  back  on  the  similar  season  of 
our  existence  with  associations  and  feelings  which, 
though  mingled  with  some  sensations  of  regret,  are 
yet  singularly  soothing  and  delightful ; and  more 
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particularly  do  we  revert,  during  this  retrospection, 
to  that  spot 

Where  Spring  its  earliest  visit  paid ; 

for,  as  hath  been  beautifully  said,  66  there  are  no 
remembrances  like  those  of  our  youth.  The  heart, 
crushed  or  hardened  by  its  intercourse  with  the 
world,  turns  with  affectionate  delight  to  its  early 
dreams.  IIow  wre  pity  those  whose  childhood  has 
been  unhappy  ! To  them  one  of  the  sweetest  springs 
of  feeling  has  been  utterly  denied ; the  most  green 
and  beautiful  part  of  life  laid  waste.  But  to  those 
whose  spring  has  been  what  spring  should  ever  be, 
fresh,  buoyant,  and  gladsome,  whose  cup  has  not 
been  poisoned  at  the  first  draught,  how  delicious 
is  recollection ! they  truly  know  the  pleasures  of 
memory 

If,  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  midway  on 
their  journey  through  the  valley  of  life,  the  return 
of  Spring  comes  associated,  as  if  by  an  indissoluble 
catenation,  with  the  endearing  pictures  of  childhood 
and  opening  youth,  with  perhaps  yet  greater  power 
of  impression  does  it  call  up  the  recollections  of  early 


* Improvisatrice,  p.  193. 
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happiness  and  simplicity  in  the  bosoms  of  the  aged. 
It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  those 
advanced  in  life,  that  whilst  the  events  of  the  noon- 
tide and  evening  of  their  days,  and  even  the  occur- 
rences of  the  preceding  week,  are  often  buried  in 
utter  oblivion,  or  remembered  but  faintly  and  indi- 
stinctly, such  has  been  the  strength,  such  the  inde- 
lible nature  of  the  imagery  which  has  accompanied 
the  morning  of  their  existence,  that  the  features  of 
that  happy  period,  when  the  heart  wTas  guileless, 
and  the  mind  unsullied,  rise  up  again  with  a fresh- 
ness and  vividity  of  colouring  that  rival  the  ten- 
derest  hues  of  Spring,  and  place  before  the  pilgrim, 
laden  with  the  snows  of  time,  a fairy  vision  of  re- 
membered bliss,  regions  of  green  pastures  and  still 
waters,  rendered  still  more  bright  and  lovely  by  the 
contrasting  darkness  which  surrounds  them 

* I must  here  be  allowed  to  quote  a short  passage  from  a 
little  volume  published  at  Derby,  and  sold  by  Longman  and  Co. 
London,  in  1823,  and  entitled  f<r  Essays  and  Sketches  in  Prose. 
By  George  Miller,  jun.,  author  of  Stanzas  written  on  a Sum- 
mer’s Evening,  and  other  Poems.”  The  poems  alluded  to  in 
the  title-page  I have  not  seen ; but  1 can  truly  say,  that  the 
Essays  are  valuable  alike  for  the  purity  of  their  sentiments 
and  the  beauty  of  their  style.  There  is,  indeed,  a sweetness 
and  tenderness  of  thought  about  them  which  cannot  fail  to 
endear  their  pages  to  every  reader,  and  I feel  peculiar  pleasure 
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Nor,  even  where  memory  serves  in  old  age  to 
recall  the  entire  tissue  of  past  events,  how  seldom 
is  the  picture  of  our  opening  days  made  less  dear 
and  interesting  to  us  by  recollected  scenes  of  sub- 
sequent innocence  and  enjoyment  S It  is  then,  in- 
deed, that  too  frequently  an  appalling  contrariety 

m bearing  this  testimony  to  their  literary  and  moral  excel- 
lence. The  passage  to  which  I allude  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  subject  of  my  present  paper.  The  author  is  speaking 
of  infancy  as  “ the  sunshine  of  our  existence,”  and  he  then 
adds,  “ If  there  be  one  topic  upon  which  the  aged  love  to  dwell 
more  than  another,  it  is  this:  With  what  enthusiastic  glee 
will  they  repeat  the  actions  of  their  earlier  years  ! Who  has 
not  seen  the  faded  eye  lighted  up  with  a new  lustre,  and  the 
withered  cheek  overspread  with  a momentary  glow',  at  the 
mention  of  some  infant-deed  which  they  well  remember? 
and  how  firmly  attached  are  they  to  the  place  where  they 
first  began  their  youthful  sports. —The  sun  in  other  lands 
may  shine  as  bright,  but  it  does  not  rise  over  the  little  hill, 
nor  set  behind  the  green  wood,  where,  in  infancy,  we  were 
wont  to  view  it.  The  sky,  in  a distant  province,  may  appear 
studded  with  as  many  stars,  but  it  is  not  so  dear  to  us  as  when 
we  gazed  upon  it  from  the  footpath  by  our  native  cottage. 
Even  the  old  gate,  wdiich  opens  into  the  small  garden,  has  a 
sacredness  about  it  which  we  love  to  cherish ; and  although 
some  cold  calculating  philosophers  may  laugh,  and  tell  us  that 
it  is  only  composed  of  a few  pieces  of  wood,  yet  we  can  smile 
in  return,  since  we  have  truth  and  reason,  and  the  holiest  of 
feelings  on  our  side.” 
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is  formed  between  the  passions  and  vices  of  maturer 
life,  and  the  calm  and  simple  happiness  of  the  spring- 
time of  our  years ; and,  striving  to  forget  the  inter- 
mediate stages  of  guilt  and  folly,  we  fix  our  eyes 
with  a deep  yet  melancholy  delight  on  that  portion 
of  our  being  when  the  breath  of  Heaven  seemed  to 
blow  around  us  with  hope  and  rapture  on  its  wings, 
and  awakened  in  our  youthful  hearts  the  purest  love 
of  nature  and  of  nature's  God.  We  may,  indeed, 
adopt  the  language  of  one  whose  peace  of  mind  was 
unhappily  altogether  limited  to  the  brief  period  of 
his  childhood,  and,  addressing  the  aged  of  the  earth, 
exclaim 

Tell  me,  ye  hoary  few,  who  glide  along. 

The  feeble  Veterans  of  some  former  throng; 

Whose  friends,  like  Autumn  leaves  by  tempests  whirl’d. 
Are  swept  for  ever  from  this  busy  world ; 

Revolve  the  fleeting  moments  of  your  youth, 

While  Care,  as  yet,  withheld  her  venom’d  tooth : 

Say,  if  Remembrance  days  like  these  endears. 

Beyond  the  rapture  of  succeeding  years  ? 

Say,  can  Ambition’s  fever’d  dream  bestow 
So  sweet  a balm,  to  soothe  your  hours  of  woe  ? 

Can  treasures,  hoarded  for  some  thankless  son. 

Can  royal  smiles,  or  wreaths  by  slaughter  won. 

Can  stars,  or  ermine,  man’s  maturer  toys, 

(For  glittering  baubles  are  not  left  to  boys) 
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Recall  one  scene,  so  much  beloved  to  view. 

As  those,  when  youth  her  garland  twined  for  you  ? 

Ah,  no  ! amidst  the  gloomy  calm  of  age. 

You  turn  with  faltering  hand  life’s  varied  page. 

Peruse  the  record  of  your  days  on  earth. 

Unsullied  only  where  it  marks  your  birth  ; 

Still,  lingering,  pause  above  each  chequer’d  leaf. 

And  blot  with  tears  the  sable  lines  of  grief; 

Where  Passion  o’er  the  theme  her  mantle  threw. 

Or  weeping  Virtues  sigh’d  a faint  adieu ; 

But  bless  the  scroll  which  fairer  words  adorn, 

Traced  by  the  rosy  finger  of  the  Morn  ; 

V Vrhen  Friendship  bow’d  before  the  shrine  of  Truth, 

And  Love,  without  his  pinions,  smiled  on  Youth. 

Byron. 

There  is  yet,  to  those  who  rest  their  hopes  upon 
a better  world,  another  consolation  from  the  return 
of  Spring,  which  he,  alas  ! whose  lines  I have  just 
now  quoted,  there  is  reason  to  be  apprehensive 
never  knew.  For  not  only  is  the  renewal  of  the 
year  associated  in  their  minds  with  the  spring  of 
life,  when  all  was  comparative  purity  and  joy,  but 
they  are  led  by  an  analogy  the  most  strict  and  satis- 
factory to  look  onwards  to  that  changeless  Spring 
which  beams  beyond  the  confines  of  mortality,  to 
that  resurrection  of  the  body  from  the  insensate 
mansions  of  the  grave,  which  will  not  only  restore 
us  to  the  society  of  those  whom  best  we  loved  on 
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earth,  but  will  place  us  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  One  in  whom  u there  is  no  variableness  nor 
shadow  of  turning, ” and  who,  on  the  renovation 
of  our  being,  has  assured  to  us  an  cver-during 
exemption  from  vicissitude  and  decay. 

Such  are  a few  of  the  many  moral  analogies  which 
the  return  of  spring  is  fitted  to  suggest  to  youth , 
and  manhood , and  old  age ; but  should  we  pass  be- 
yond this  field  of  similitude,  various,  and  almost 
innumerable,  are  the  associations  which  the  morn- 
ings of  this  delightful  season  might  usher  to  the 

mind  ; and  among  these,  none,  after  due  precedence 

* 

has  been  given  to  topics  of  a weightier  nature,  can 
in  these  volumes  more  appropriately  find  a place 
than  those  which  are  blended  with  a cursory  retro- 
spection of  the  favourite  studies  of  our  juvenile 
days,  and,  by  a further  closely-connected  analogy, 
with  the  infancy  or  day-spring  of  our  country's 
literature,  and  the  simple,  but  impressive  and  ro- 
mantic features  of  former  times. 

It  will  be  the  business,  therefore,  of  the  following 
papers,  after  slightly  touching  on  the  first  of  these 
topics,  as  forming  not  unfrequently  the  very  cast 
and  colour  of  our  subsequent  literary  career,  to 
select  from  the  ample  stores  of  English  history  and 
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biography  a picture  illustrative  of  a portion  of  our 
days  of  yore?  as  well  in  a domestic  as  a public  light ; 
to  offer  a few  critical  remarks  on  three  or  four  of 
the  earliest  and  most  eminent  cultivators  of  our  lan- 
guage and  literature,  as  well  as  to  bring  forward 
one  or  two  neglected  poets  who  have,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  endeavoured  to  recall  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  topics  connected  with  our 
elder  annals  and  poesy ; in  doing  which,  I shall 
gladly  seize  every  opportunity  which  the  subject 
will  admit,  for  the  introduction  of  short  but,  I 
trust,  interesting  sketches  of  the  character,  costume, 
and  incidents  of  times  long  gone  by,  the  youth  and 
spring-tide,  as  it  were,  of  our  national  existence. 

I close  this  first  number  of  my  work  with  a me- 
trical delineation  of  some  of  the  sentiments  and 
imagery  which  have  already  been  given  in  the 
humbler  garb  of  prose,  merely  adding,  that  the 
second  of  the  following  sonnets  was  suggested  since 
the  earlier  part  of  this  paper  was  written,  by  the  un- 
expected and  lamented  death  of  a beloved  brother. 

SONNET. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  SPRING. 

Alas ! for  those  whose  life  at  opening  morn 
No  type  hath  shown  of  Nature’s  smiling  spring, 
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Whose  childhood,  spreading  its  light  azure  wing. 
Hath  felt  rude  blight,  and  droop’d  at  once  forlorn  ! 
For  oh,  how  sweet,  whilst  vernal  breezes  borne 
From  bud  and  flower  their  gladsome  odours  fling, 
Of  early  and  of  happy  days  to  sing, 

When  all  was  fresh,  and  joy  without  a thorn  : 

And  sweeter  still,  if  mid  life's  closing  hours. 

When  time  hath  turn’d  our  once  dark  tresses  gray, 
Loved  children  bloom  around  the  parent  bowers, 
Laughing  and  blithe  and  innocently  gay. 

Eager  to  blend  their  buoyant  thoughts  with  ours. 
And  chase  the  sorrows  of  the  world  away  ! 

SONNET. 

A SECOND  AND  GREATER  SPRING. 

Our  spring  of  life ! How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet. 
Together  did  we  spend  that  season  dear. 

My  brother ! And  since,  for  many  a year. 

How  seldom  hath  it  been  our  chance  to  meet ! 

And  now  hath  Death,  insatiable  and  fleet. 

Thy  course  arresting  in  its  bright  career. 

Placed  thee  lamented  on  a timeless  bier. 

And  seal’d  our  parting  in  this  world  complete ! 

Yet  shall  we  meet  again,  I fondly  trust. 

Where  pain  and  grief  shall  know  no  second  birth, 
To  hail  that  greater  spring  which  waits  the  just. 
Mid  friends  beloved  on  this  dim  speck  of  earth. 

And  where,  near  streams  that  vital  freshness  give, 
The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  their  God  and  live ! 


No.  II. 


Haec  studia  adolescentiam  alunt,  senectutem  oblectant, 
secundas  res  ornant,  adversis  perfugium,  ac  solatium  pnebent, 
delectant  domi,  non  impediunt  foris,  pernoctant  nobiscum, 
peregrinantur,  rusticantur.--CicERO. 

These  studies  afford  nourishment  to  our  youth,  delight 
our  old  age,  adorn  prosperity,  supply  a refuge  and  solace  in 
adversity,  are  a constant  source  of  pleasure  at  home,  are  no 
impediment  while  abroad,  attend  us  in  the  night-season,  and 
accompany  us  in  our  travels  and  retirements. — Knox. 

There  are  no  retrospections,  perhaps,  more  de- 
lightful than  those  which  spring  from  a review  of 
the  feelings  and  pleasures  which  accompanied  our 
first  voluntary  excursions  into  the  fields  of  literature, 
when  life  was  new,  and  all  things  fresh  around  us. 
If  the  process  of  education  itself,  compulsory  as,  in 
its  primary  steps,  it  necessarily  must  be  during  the 
years  of  childhood,  soon  bring  with  it  excitements 
and  gratifications  of  no  ordinary  interest,  and  which, 
in  after  life,  are  often  remembered  with  peculiar 
complacency ; with  what  augmented  satisfaction 
must  we  recur  to  that  period  of  our  youthful  days, 
when,  having  surmounted  the  first  formidable  dif- 
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Acuities  which  obstruct  the  avenues  to  learning,  the 
world  of  intellect  bursts  upon  us  with  all  the  in- 
toxication of  novelty,  with  a charm  and  vigour  of 
impression  which,  as  long  as  memory  shall  last,  no 
subsequent  events,  nor  even  the  pressure  of  age,  can 
obliterate;  and  which,  indeed,  it  is  our  wish  and 
dearest  employ  to  recollect  and  cherish. 

It  is,  in  fact,  to  this  portion  of  our  being,  to  this 
green  oasis,  as  it  were,  in  the  journey  of  existence, 
that  we  generally  turn  for  the  very  foundation  of 
what  has  since  constituted  our  character  and  modes 
of  thinking  through  mature  and  even  advanced 
years.  More  especially  at  this  critical  epoch  is  the 
literary  bias  formed  for  life,  when  the  mind,  just  be- 
ginning to  emerge  from  the  discipline  of  the  schools, 
is  free  to  make  her  own  election,  and  with  imagina- 
tion unchecked  as  her  companion,  ranges  at  will 
through  the  ever-varying  scenery  of  what  may  be 
termed  an  intellectual  paradise. 

Most  vividly,  indeed,  do  I yet  recollect  the  ex- 
quisite pleasure  which,  at  this  era  of  my  early  life, 

I felt  in  the  liberty  then  first  allowed  me  of  choosing 
from  the  stores  both  of  classical  and  vernacular 
literature  whatever  best  suited  my  taste  and  inclina- 
tions; and  with  what  rapture,  in  the  latter  branch,  I 
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hung  over  the  pages  of  Spenser,  Milton,  Thomson, 
and  Gray  ; and  from  the  treasures  of  the  former, 
how  dear  to  me,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
which  had  accompanied  the  efforts  to  master  their 
language,  were  the  Georgies  of  Virgil,  and  the 
Epistles  of  Pliny. 

I am  acquainted,  indeed,  with  no  book  in  the  whole 
range  of  Roman  literature  better  calculated,  in  every 
point  of  view,  to  excite  and  keep  alive  in  the  breasts 
of  the  young  and  ingenuous  an  exalted  love  for 
virtue,  and  an  ardent  spirit  of  literary  enthusiasm, 
than  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny.  The  moral 
character  of  this  accomplished  patrician,  estimating 
it,  as  in  charity  we  ought  to  do,  not  by  a comparison 

with  the  Christian  standard,  but  with  that  which 

* 

then  constituted  the  general  tone  and  colour  of  the 
best  informed  society  in  the  heathen  world,  was,  we 
may  venture  to  say,  nearly  perfect.  It  would  appear, 
in  truth,  from  all  that  can  be  inferred,  either  from 
his  own  works  or  the  testimony  of  his  contempo- 
raries, that  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  public  or 
private,  social  or  domestic,  he  was  alike  the  bene- 
factor of  his  country  and  of  his  friends,  as  well  pri- 
vately, indeed,  as  professionally,  the  stay  of  the 
helpless,  and  the  vindicator  of  the  oppressed.  There 
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is,  in  short,  scarcely  an  epistle  in  the  collection 
which,  notwithstanding  some  occasional  instances  of 
display  and  self-complacency,  does  not,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  impress  us  with  a conviction  of  the 
great  goodness  and  benevolence  of  the  w riter’s  heart ; 
with  an  assurance,  in  fact,  as  firm  and  undoubting 
as  must  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries, that  the  influence,  the  eloquence,  and 
the  property  of  Pliny,  were  resources  on  which  in- 
digent genius  and  portionless  virtue  could  always 
rely. 

If  we  now  turn  from  the  moral  to  the  literary 
features  of  Pliny,  the  topic  to  which,  in  illustration 
of  the  happy  influence  of  an  early-acquired  love  for 
letters,  I shall  devote  the  residue  of  this  paper,  a fresh 
field  for  esteem  and  admiration  is  opened  before  us ; 
for  it  was  invariably  the  wish  and  the  endeavour  of 
this  amiable  man  to  excite  in  others,  and  especially 
in  the  rising  generation,  the  same  pure  taste  for  and 
ardent  thirst  of  literature,  which  animated  his  own 
bosom.  It  is  this  feature  predominating  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  his  epistles  which  has  given  to 
their  perusal  so  peculiar  a charm,  a zest  and  flavour, 
indeed,  no  where  else  discoverable  amongst  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancients  in  an  equally  poignant  degree. 
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Thinking  then,  as  I avowedly  do,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  young  and  educated  mind  to  become 
acquainted  with  these  pleasing  productions  without 
imbibing  from  them  a passion  for  letters  which  shall 
last  through  life,  I have  often  been  surprised  at 
finding  them  so  little  known  and  taught  in  our 
public  schools,  where,  assuredly,  their  influence  could 
never  altogether  fail  in  ameliorating  either  the  head 
or  heart.  I can  hardly  imagine,  indeed,  any  apathy 
of  intellect  in  early  life,  short  of  that  arising  from 
defective  organization,  which  could  be  totally  proof 
against  the  delightful  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which, 
on  subjects  at  least  connected  with  literature  and 
the  fine  arts,  breathes  throughout  these  epistles. 

Nor  are  they  less  calculated  to  awaken  in  those 
whom  business  or  dissipation  may  have  long  and 
almost  exclusively  absorbed  a renewed  appetite  for 
literary  pleasures  and  occupations ; so  fascinating 
are  their  style  and  manner,  and  with  such  persuasive 
eloquence  do  they  plead  for  pursuits  of  which  it  may 
with  truth  be  said,  that  whether  embraced  in  youth, 
or  manhood,  or  old  age,  they  indisputably  form  one 
of  the  most  permanent  and  unalloyed  sources  of 
human  happiness. 

With  such  an  estimate  as  I have  now  brought 
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forward  as  to  the  value  and  tendency  of  the  writings 
of  the  younger  Pliny,  and  after  such  endearing 
reminiscences  of  early  life  as  I have  acknowledged 
to  be,  in  my  own  case,  indissolubly  associated  with 
them,  it  will  excite  no  surprise  in  my  reader,  should 
I wish  to  incorporate  with  my  volumes  a few  fa- 
vourite passages  from  these  epistles  on  the  subject 
of  literary  taste  and  enjoyment ; more  especially  as, 
I again  repeat,  I think  it  scarcely  probable  that  any 
one  can  study  them  without  catching,  for  a time  at 
least,  on  such  topics,  the  devoted  attachment  of  their 
author;  an  attachment  which,  just  in  proportion  as 
it  shall  prove  permanent,  must,  I am  persuaded,  be 
considered  as  a blessing. 

In  giving  these  extracts  I shall  annex,  with  the 
view  of  accommodating  those  who  may  not  be  per- 
fectly at  home  as  to  the  language  of  the  Roman, 
the  translation  of  Mr.  Melmoth.  It  is  one  of  great 
elegance  and  beauty,  and  exhibits  at  the  same  time 
no  small  portion  of  epistolary  ease  and  freedom ; 
but  it  frequently  deviates  from  the  character  of  the 
original  in  being  too  diffuse,  a result  which  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  from  one  who  has  told  us  in 
his  Preface,  that  “ what  a celebrated  ancient  has 
observed  concerning  the  style  of  the  famous  Grecian 
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painter,  Timanthes,  is  extremely  applicable  to  that 
of  Pliny,  “ intelligitur  plus  semper  quam  pingitur ; 
his  meaning  is  generally  much  fuller  than  his  ex- 
pression It  should,  however,  in  justice  be  added, 
that  whilst  the  sense  of  his  original  has  been  correctly 
preserved,  Mr.  Melmoth  has  adopted  a style  which, 
though  not  altogether  in  unison  with  that  of  the 
model  before  him,  is  perhaps  even  better  adapted  to 
epistolary  composition  than  the  terse  and  concentrated 
diction  which  that  model  presented. 

From  these  preliminary  observations  I now  turn 
to  select  such  instances  as  will,  I have  no  doubt, 
substantiate  the  character  which  I have  given  of 
the  general  tendency  and  bearing  of  the  writings  of 
Pliny.  The  first  is  taken  from  the  third  letter  in 
the  collection  addressed  to  Caninius  Riefus , who 
appears,  from  the  close  of  it,  to  have  been  a man  of 
genius  and  learning,  but  somewhat  too  diffident  of 
his  own  abilities. 

“ Quid  agit  Comum  tuae,  meaeque  delicias  ? quid 
suburban um  amcenissimum  r quid  ilia  porticus,  verna 
semper  ? quid  TtXoLtctvuov  opacissimus  ? quid  Euripus 
viridis,  et  gemmeus?  quid  subjectus,  et  serviens 
lacus  ? quid  ilia  mollis,  et  tamen  solida  gestatio  ? 
quid  balneum  illud,  quod  plurimus  sol  implet  et 
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circumit  ? quid  triclinia  ilia  popularia  ? cpiid  ilia 
paucorum  ? quid  cubicula  diurna  nocturnaque  r 
possidentne  te,  et  per  vices  partiuntur  ? an,  ut  sole- 
bas,  in  ten  done  rei  familiaris  obeundae,  crebris'  ex- 
cursionibus  avocaris : si  te  possident,  felix  beatusque 
es : sin  minus,  unus  ex  multis.  Quin  tu  (tempus 
est  enim)  humiles  et  sordidas  curas  aliis  mandas  : et 
ipse  te  in  alto  isto  pinguique  secessu  studiis  ad  seris. 
Hoc  sit  negocium  tuum,  hoc  ocium,  hie  labor,  haec 
quies,  in  his  vigilia,  in  his  etiam  somnus  reponatur. 
Effinge  aliquid  et  excude,  quod  sit  perpetuo  tuum. 
Nam  reliqua  rerum  tuarurn  post  te  alium  atque 
alium  dominum  sortientur  : hoc  nunquam  tuum  de- 
sine t esse,  si  semel  coeperit.  Scio,  quern  animum, 
quod  horter  ingenium.  Tu  modo  enitere,  ut  tibi  ipse 
sis  tanti,  quanti  videberis  aliis,  si  tibi  fueris.  ValeT 

44  How  stands  Comum  #,  that  favourite  scene  of 
yours  and  mine?  What  becomes  of  the  pleasant 
villa,  the  vernal  portico,  the  shady  plane-tree-walk, 
the  crystal  canal  so  agreeably  winding  along  its 
flowery  banks,  together  with  the  charming  lake*)* 

* The  city  where  Pliny  was  born. 

t The  lake  Larius,  upon  the  banks  of  which  this  villa 
was  situated : this  noble  lake  is  not  less  than  fifty  miles  in 
length,  from  three  to  six  in  breadth,  and  from  forty  to  six 
hundred  feet  in  depth. 
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below,  which  serves  at  once  the  purposes  of  use  and 
beauty  ? What  have  you  to  tell  me  of  the  firm  yet 
soft  gestatio*,  the  sunny  bath,  the  public  saloon,  the 
private  dining-room,  and  all  the  elegant  apartments 
for  repose  both  at  noon  and  night  f ? Do  these 
enjoy  my  friend,  and  divide  his  time  with  pleasing 
vicissitude  ? Or  do  the  affairs  of  the  world,  as  usual, 
call  him  frequently  out  from  this  agreeable  retreat  ? 
If  the  scene  of  your  enjoyment  lies  wholly  there,  you 
are  happy  : if  not,  you  are  under  the  common  error 
of  mankind.  But  leave,  my  friend  (for  certainly  it. 
is  high  time),  the  sordid  pursuits  of  life  to  others, 
and  devote  yourself,  in  this  calm  and  undisturbed 
recess,  entirely  to  pleasures  of  the  studious  kind. 
Let  these  employ  your  idle  as  well  as  serious  hours  ; 
let  them  be  at  once  your  business  and  your  amuse- 
ment, the  subjects  of  your  waking  and  even  sleep- 
ing thoughts  : produce  something  that  shall  be  really 
and  for  ever  your  own.  All  your  other  possessions 

* A piece  of  ground  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  exer- 
cising either  on  horseback  or  in  their  vehicles ; it  was  ge- 
nerally contiguous  to  their  gardens,  and  laid  out  in  the  form 
of  a circus. 

fit  was  customary  among  the  Romans  to  sleep  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  they  had  distinct  apartments  for  tha  t 
purpose. 
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will  pass  on  from  one  master  to  another  : this  alone, 
when  once  it  is  yours,  will  remain  yours  for  ever. 
As  I well  know  the  temper  and  genius  of  him  to 
whom  I am  addressing  myself,  I must  exhort  you 
to  think  as  well  of  your  abilities  as  they  deserve : 
do  justice  to  those  excellent  talents  you  possess, 
and  the  world,  believe  me,  will  certainly  do  so  too. 
Farewell.” 

Comum,  of  which  Pliny  speaks  in  this  letter  with 
so  much  fondness,  tuce9  meceque  delicice,  has  borne 
and  still  bears,  in  fact,  ample  and  grateful  testimony 
to  the  virtues  and  munificence  of  its  celebrated 
citizen.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  decisively  prove 
that  the  life  of  Pliny  was  in  perfect  correspondence 
with  the  tenor  of  his  writings,  than  the  fact,  that  he 
was  not  only  the  cherished  and  familiar  friend  of 
the  first  and  wisest  of  his  day,  of  Trajan,  Tacitus, 
Suetonius,  and  Quintilian,  but  an  object  of  love  and 
veneration  to  every  rank  and  class  of  his  contem- 
poraries. The  inhabitants  of  Comum,  more  espe- 
cially, had  every  motive  for  their  affection,  for  he 
founded  a school  in  their  city,  and  liberally  endowed 
it  # ; he  established  a fund  for  the  support  of  their 
free  children ; he  built  a temple  to  receive  the  busts 

* 


Lib.  iv.  Epist.  13. 
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of  the  emperors  which  he  had  previously  given  to 
them  *,  and  he  erected  in  their  ancient  temple  of 
Jupiter  a statue  of  Corinthian  brass  of  the  most 
masterly  execution,  dignum  templo , dignum  Deo 
donum  f.  The  gratitude  of  Comum  has,  as  we  have 
hinted  above,  descended  to  the  present  day ; for  we 
are  told  that  in  the  front  of  their  present  elegant 
Gothic  cathedral  “ there  is  a statue  of  Pliny,  with 
basso  relievos  alluding  to  his  writings ; and  on  each 
side  of  the  grand  entrance  is  an  inscription  in  his 
honour  j.” 

It  would  appear  from  the  letter  just  quoted,  that 
Pliny,  like  his  uncle,  coveted  nothing  so  much  as 
the  opportunity  of  literary  retirement ; and  that, 
despising  the  allurements  of  vulgar  popularity  and 
common-place  ambition,  his  views  of  immortality 
were  exclusively  built  on  the  cultivation  of  his  in- 
tellectual powers,  on  the  hope  of  surviving  in  his 
writings  to  distant  ages,  and  of  becoming,  through 
their  medium,  the  instructor  and  benefactor  of  his 
species.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  to  a 
mind  thus  nobly  and  rationally  engaged,  the  ordinary 
business  of  life  should  seem  what,  in  fact,  it  too  ge- 

* Lib.  x.  Ep.  24.  f Lib.  iii.  Ep.  6. 

£ Eustace’s  Classical  Tour,  4to  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  364. 
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nerally  is,  especially  on  a retrospective  glance,  a series 
of  impertinent  trifles ; nor  that  the  following  letter, 
whilst  it  paints  with  its  author’s  characteristic  but 
delightful  enthusiasm  the  enjoyments  of  a studious 
retreat,  should  hold  not  only  the  pleasures,  but  even 
the  graver  occupations  of  a dissipated  capital  in 
contempt. 

4<r  C.  PLINIUS  MINUTIO  FUNDANO  SUO  S. 

64  Mirum  est,  quam  singulis  diebus  in  urbe  ratio 
aut  constet,  aut  constare  videatur,  pluribus  cune- 
tisque  non  constet.  Nam,  si  quern  interroges,  4 hodie 
quid  egisti  ?’  respondeat,  4 officio  togse  virilis  inter- 
fui ; sponsalia  aut  nuptias  frequentavi ; ille  me  ad 
signandum  testamentum ; ille  in  advocationem,  ille 
in  consilium  rogavit/  Hsec  quo  die  feceris,  neces- 
saria;  eadem  si  quotidie  fecisse  te  reputes,  inania 
videntur  : multo  magis  cum  secesseris.  Tunc  enim 
subit  recordatio,  quot  dies,  quam  frigidis  rebus  ab- 
. sumsi  ? quod  evenit  mihi  postquam  in  Laurentino 
meo  aut  lego  aliquid,  aut  scribo,  aut  etiam  corpori 
vaco,  cujus  fulturis  animus  sustinetur.  Nihil  audio, 
quod  audisse,  nihil  dico  quod  dixisse  pceniteat. 
Nemo  apud  me  quemquam  sinistris  sermonibus 
carpit : neminem  ipse  reprehendo,  nisi  unum  me, 
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cum  parum  commode  scribo  : nulla  spe,  nullo  timore 
sollicitor,  nullis  rumoribus  inquietur,  mecum  tantum 
et  cum  libellis  loquor.  Reetam  sinceramque  vitam  ! 
dulce  ocium  honestumque,  ac  psene  omni  negotio 
pulchrius ! O mare  ! O littus,  verum  secretumque 
/ usosiov . Quam  multa  invenitis,  quarn  multa  dic- 
tates P proinde  tu  quoque  strepitum  istum,  inanemque 
discursum,  et  multum  ineptes  labores,  ut  primum 
fuerit  occasio,  relinque,  teque  studiis — trade*.” 

44  When  one  considers  how  the  time  passes  at 
Rome,  one  cannot  but  be  surprised,  that  take  any 
single  day,  and  it  either  is,  or  at  least  seems  to  be, 
spent  reasonably  enough ; and  yet,  upon  casting  up 
the  whole  sum,  the  amount  will  appear  quite  other- 
wise. Ask  any  one  how  he  has  been  employed  to- 
day ? he  will  tell  you,  perhaps,  4 I have  been  at  the 
ceremony  of  investing  the  manly  robe  f ; this  friend 
invited  me  to  a wedding;  that  desired  me  to  attend 
the  hearing  of  his  cause ; one  begged  me  to  be  a 
witness  to  his  will ; another  called  me  to  a consults- 

* Lib.  i.  Epist.  9. 

t The  Roman  youths,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  changed  their 
habit,  and  took  up  the  Toga  virilis , or  manly  gown,  upon 
which  occasion  they  were  conducted  by  the  friends  of  the 
family  with  great  ceremony,  either  into  the  Forum  or  Capitol, 
and  there  invested  with  this  new  robe. 
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tion.’  These  are  offices  which  seem,  while  one  is 
engaged  in  them,  extremely  necessary ; and  yet, 
when  in  the  silence  of  retirement  we  look  back  upon 
the  many  hours  thus  employed,  we  cannot  but  con- 
demn them  as  solemn  impertinencies.  At  such  a 
season  one  is  apt  to  reflect,  How  much  of  mi)  life  has 
been  spent  in  trifles  l At  least  it  is  a reflection 
which  frequently  comes  across  me  at  Laurentinum  #, 
after  I have  been  employing  myself  in  my  studies, 
or  even  in  the  necessary  care  of  the  animal  machine  ; 
(for  the  body  must  be  repaired  and  supported,  if  we 
would  preserve  the  mind  in  all  its  vigour).  In  that 
peaceful  retreat  I neither  hear  nor  speak  any  thing 
of  which  I have  occasion  to  repent.  I suffer  none 
to  repeat  to  me  the  whispers  of  malice;  nor  do  I 
censure  any  man,  unless  myself,  when  I am  dissatis- 
fied with  my  compositions.  There  I live  undisturbed 
by  rumour,  and  free  from  the  anxious  solicitudes  of 
hope  or  fear,  conversing  only  with  myself  and  my 
books.  True  and  genuine  life ! pleasing  and  honour- 
able repose ! more,  perhaps,  to  be  desired  than  em- 
ployments of  any  kind ! Thou  solemn  sea  and  solitary 
shore,  best  and  most  retired  scene  for  contemplation, 
•with  how  many  noble  thoughts  have  you  inspired 


* The  winter-villa  of  Pliny. 
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me ! Snatch,  then,  my  friend,  as  I have,  the  first 
occasion  of  leaving  the  noisy  town,  with  all  its  very 
empty  pursuits,  and  devote  your  days  to  study.” 

It  must,  indeed,  to  every  sober  and  reflecting 
mind,  appear  the  height  of  absurdity,  that  of  an 
existence  so  transient  as  that  which  has  been  allotted 
to  our  pilgrimage  on  earth,  any  portion  should  be 
spent  in  the  pursuit  of  mere  trifles.  When  man, 
condemned,  as  with  few  exceptions  he  is,  to  earn  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  shall  have  satisfied 
those  demands  which  nature  imperiously  urges  upon 
him  for  his  own  support  and  that  of  his  offspring, 
how  small  a part  of  his  brief  life  remains  for  the 
cultivation  of  those  mental  powers  which  seem  alone 
to  place  him  above  the  beasts  that  perish  ! It  is 
enough,  however,  if  seized  with  avidity  and  judg- 
ment, for  every  moral  and  intellectual  purpose  con- 
nected with  our  being  here ; and  he  who  places  before 
us  any  strong  incentive  towards  such  an  application 
of  it  may  be  justly  considered  as  entitled  to  our 
warmest  gratitude.  With  what  energy  and  elo- 
quence the  evanescency  of  human  life  has  been  dwelt 
upon  by  Pliny,  as  a motive  towards  quickening  the 
industry  of  the  literary  student,  the  subsequent 
passage  from  a letter  to  Caninius  will  abundantly 
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show.  He  is  describing  the  death  of  that  ardent 
admirer  of  Virgil,  Silius  Italicus,  the  last  survivor 
of  all  those  who,  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  had  been 
raised  to  the  consular  office ; and  adds,  in  allusion 
to  this  proof  of  rapid  mortality, 

44  Quod  me  recordantem  fragilitatis  hu manse  mi- 
seratio  subit.  Quid  enim  tarn  circumcisum,  tarn 
breve,  quam  hominis  vita  longissima  ? Annon  videtur 
tibi  Nero  modo  fuisse,  cum  interim  ex  his,  qui  sub 
illo  gesserant  consulatum,  nemo  jam  superest  ? Quan- 
quam  quid  hoc  miror  ? nuper  Lucius  Piso,  pater 
Pisonis  illius,  qui  a Valerio  Festo  per  summum 
facinus  Africa  occisus  est,  dicere  solebat,  4 neminem 
se  videre  in  senatu,  quern  COS.  ipse  sententiam  roga- 
visset,’  tarn  angustis  terminis  tantae  multitudinis 
vivacitas  ipsa  concluditur,  ut  mihi  non  venia  solum 
dignae,  verum  etiam  laudae,  videantur  illae  regias 
lacrymae.  Nam  ferunt  Xerxem,  cum  immensum 
exercitum  oculis  obiisset,  illacrymasse,  quod  tot 
millibus  tarn  brevis  immineret  occasus.  Sed  tanto 
magis  hoc,  quicquid  est  temporis  futilis  et  caduci, 
si  non  datur  factis  (nam  horum  materia  in  aliena 
manu),  nos  certe  studiis  proferamus : et  quatenus 
nobis  denegatur  diu  vivere,  relinquamus  aliquid,  quo 
nos  vixisse  testemur.  Scio  te  stimulis  non  egere ; 
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me  tamen  tui  caritas  evocat,  ut  currentem  quoque 
instigem,  sicut  tu  soles  me.  Ayafy  frepis,  cum  in- 
vicem  se  mutuis  exhortationibus  amici  ad  amorem 
immortalitatis  exacuunt.  Vale  *.v 

“ When  I consider  this  circumstance,  I cannot 
forbear  lamenting  the  transitory  condition  of  man- 
kind. Is  there  any  thing  in  nature  so  short  and 
limited  as  human  life,  even  in  its  most  extended 
period  ? Does  it  not  seem  to  you,  my  friend,  but 
yesterday,  that  Nero  was  upon  the  throne?  and  yet 
not  one  of  all  those  who  were  consuls  in  his  reign 
now  remains ! But  why  should  I wonder  at  an 
event  so  common  ? Lucius  Piso,  the  father  of  that 
Piso  who  was  infamously  assassinated  by  Valerius 
Festus,  in  Africa,  used  to  say,  he  did  not  see  one 
person  in  the  senate  who  sat  in  that  house  when  he 
was  consul : such  multitudes  are  swept  away  in  so 
short  a space  ! I am,  therefore,  so  far  from  think- 
ing those  tears  of  Xerxes  need  any  apology,  that  in 
my  judgment  history  does  honour  to  his  character, 
which  informs  us,  that  when  this  prince  had  at- 
tentively surveyed  his  immense  army,  he  could  not 
forbear  weeping,  from  the  reflection  that  so  many 
thousand  lives  would  so  soon  be  extinct.  The 
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more  ardent  therefore  should  our  endeavours  be  to 
lengthen  out  this  short  portion  of  existence,  by 
acquisitions  of  glory,  if  not  in  the  active  scenes  of 
life  (which  is  not  always  in  our  own  power),  yet, 
however,  in  those  of  literary  occupations ; and  since 
it  is  not  granted  us  to  live  long,  let  us  transmit  to 
posterity  some  memorial  that  we  have  at  least  lived. 
I well  know  you  want  not  any  incitement ; but  the 
warmth  of  my  affection  inclines  me  to  forward  you 
in  the  course  you  already  pursue ; as  I have  often 
found  myself  encouraged  in  mine  by  your  generous 
exhortations.  How  glorious  is  the  contention,  when 
two  friends  thus  strive  who  shall  animate  each  other 
most  in  their  pursuits  of  immortal  fame  ! Farewell.’1 

To  live  in  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  posterity 
is,  without  all  doubt,  a consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished ; for  it  is  a result  which  necessarily  im- 
plies in  him  who  has  attained  it  virtue  and  talent 
of  no  ordinary  kind.  The  desire,  in  fact,  of  pro- 
tracting the  footsteps  of  our  existence  beyond  the 
very  brief  period  to  which,  in  the  common  course  of 
nature,  our  being  on  this  earthly  stage  is  limited, 
seems  implanted,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  in 
every  human  breast ; and,  as  far  as  such  desire  is 
connected  with  the  ambition  of  being  good  as  well 
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as  great,  merits  every  possible  encouragement.  The 
impulse,  however,  like  every  other  associated  with 
the  free  agency  of  man,  is  liable  to  abuse,  and  it 
has  too  often  happened,  that  he  who  has  been  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  build  his  immortality  on  the 
gratitude  of  mankind,  has  not  hesitated  to  found  it 
on  the  execration  due  to  splendid  crime  and  de- 
solating power. 

Of  the  various  modes  to  which  human  ingenuity 
has  had  recourse  for  the  perpetuation  of  a name, 
no  one,  either  in  durability  or  utility,  can  rival  that 
which  is  based  on  literary  eminence.  Of  empires 
once  wide  in  their  extent,  and  renowned  for  wealth 
and  power,  scarcely  a vestige,  save  what  their 
literature  has  preserved,  remains  behind  ; nay,  the 
very  monuments  of  gigantic  bulk  and  strength,  on 
which  their  founders  had  engraven,  as  they  fondly 
thought,  a record  for  eternity,  have  either  sank  into 
the  dust  of  which  they  were  composed,  or  stand 
nameless  and  unappropriated,  the  sepulchres  of 
baffled  pride  and  disappointed  ambition.  There  is 
also  this  immense  advantage,  almost  certainly  ac- 
companying an  immortality  founded  on  intellectual 
superiority,  that  it  can  travel  to  posterity  only  for 
good ; for  though  innumerable  productions  of  a per- 
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nicious  tendency  have,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
issued  from  the  pen  or  press,  and  for  a season  have 
caused  extensive  mischief,  yet  has  no  work  decidedly 
and  absolutely  immoral,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  talent  exhibited  in  its  construction,  ever  reached 
a distant  age.  The  general  sense  and  well-being  of 
mankind  have  uniformly  interposed  to  arrest  its 
career,  and  though  buoyed  up  for  a time,  perhaps, 
by  intrinsic  genius,  or  extrinsic  circumstances,  it 
has,  in  a century  or  two  at  farthest,  dropped  into 
deserved  oblivion. 

No  one,  perhaps,  was  ever  more  avowedly  anxious 
for  a perpetuity  of  fame,  resulting  from  intellectual 
pursuits,  than  the  younger  Pliny ; and,  amongst  the 
writers  of  ancient  Rome,  no  one  was  ever,  on  the 
plea  of  moral  tendency,  in  his  life  and  writings, 
better  entitled  to  what  he  wished  for.  We  have 
already  seen  pictured  in  his  own  emphatic  lan- 
guage the  almost  impassioned  enthusiasm  of  the 
man  in  favour  of  study  and  literary  composition ; 
and  in  a letter  to  his  friend,  Capito,  he  thus  undis- 
guisedly  declares  the  wishes  of  his  heart : 

“ Suades,  ut  historiam  scribam,  et  suades  non 
solus : multi  hoc  me  saepe  monuerunt,  et  ego  volo  : 
non  quia  commode  facturum  esse  confidam  (id  enim 
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temere  credas,  nisi  expertus)  sed  quia  mihi  pul- 
chrum  imprimis  videtur,  non  pati  occidere,  quibus 
seternitas  debeat  ur,  aliorumque  famam  cum  sua  ex- 
tendere.  Me  autem  nihil  seque,  ac  diutumitatis 
amor  et  cupido  sollicitat : res  homine  dignissimae, 
praesertim  qui  nullius  sibi  conscius  culpae,  poster!- 
tatis  memoriam  non  reformidat.  Itaque  diebus  ac 
noctibus  cogito, 

* Si  qua  me  quoque  possim 

Tollere  humo 

st  You  are  not  singular  in  the  ad  vice  you  give  me 
to  undertake  the  writing  of  history : it  is  a work 
that  has  been  frequently  pressed  upon  me  by  several 
others  of  my  friends,  and  in  which  I have  some 
thoughts  of  engaging.  Not  because  I have  any 
confidence  of  succeeding  in  this  way  (it  would  be 
presuming  upon  the  event  of  an  experiment  which  I 
have  never  yet  made) ; but  because  it  is  a noble  em- 
ployment to  rescue  from  oblivion  those  who  deserve 
to  be  eternally  remembered,  and  bv  extending  the 
reputation  of  others,  to  advance  at  the  same  time 
our  own.  Nothing,  I confess,  so  strongly  stimu- 
lates my  breast  as  the  desire  of  acquiring  a lasting 

* Lib.  v,  Epist.  8. 
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name— a passion  highly  worthy  of  the  human  hearty 
especially  of  his,  who,  not  being  conscious  of  any  ill, 
is  not  afraid  of  being  known  to  posterity.  It  is  the 
continual  subject  therefore  of  my  thoughts. 

By  what  fair  deed  I too  a name  may  raise.” 

Of  the  few  epistles  in  the  collection  of  Pliny  which 
are  addressed  to  characters  whose  writings  have 
reached  our  own  times,  none  are  so  interesting  as 
those  whose  superscription  bears  the  name  of  Tacitus. 
The  intercourse  which  subsisted  between  this  cele- 
brated historian  and  our  amiable  author  appears  to 
have  been  of  the  most  close  and  confidential  kind ; 
and  the  letter  which  I am  about  to  quote  will  prove 
not  only  how  mutual  was  their  regard  from  a simi- 
larity of  disposition  and  manners,  but  with  what 
friendly  zeal  they  sustained  each  other’s  reputation, 
and  kept  up  a constant  interchange  of  literary  good 
offices.  It  is  an  example  which,  I regret  to  say,  there 
is  still  reason  to  wish  was  more  closely  followed  in 
the  republic  of  letters. 

<c  C.  PLINIUS  TAG  I TO  SUO  S. 

ec  Librum  tuum  legi,  et  quam  diligentissime  potui 
adnotavi,  quae  commutanda,  quae  eximenda  arbi- 
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trarer.  Nam  et  ego  verum  dicere  assuevi,  et  tu 
libenter  audire ; neque  enim  ulli  patientius  repre- 
henduntur,  quam  qui  maxime  laudari  merentur. 
Nunc  a te  librum  meum  cum  annotationibus  tuis 
expecto.  O jucundas  ! O pulchras  vices  ! quam  me 
delectat,  quod  si  qua  posteris  cura  nostri,  usque- 
quaque  narrabitur,  qua  concordia,  simplicitate,  fide 
vixerimus.  Erit  rarum  et  insigne,  duos  homines, 
aetate,  dignitate  propemodum  aequales,  nonnullius 
in  Jiteris  nominis  (cogor  enim  de  te  quoque  parcius 
dicere,  quia  de  me  sirnul  dico),  alterum  alterius 
studia  fovisse.  Equidem  adolescentulus,  cum  jam 
tu  fama,  gloriaque  floreres,  te  sequi  tibi  longo,  sed 
proximus,  intervallo  et  esse,  et  haberi  concupisce- 
bam.  Et  erant  multa  clarissima  ingenia,  sed  tu  mihi 
(ita  similitudo  naturae  ferebat)  maxime  imitabilis, 
maxime  imitandus  videbaris.  Quo  magis  gaudeo, 
quod  si  quis  de  studiis  sermo,  una  nominamur,  quod 
de  te  loquentibus  statim  occurro.  Nec  desunt,  qui 
utrique  nostrum  praeferantur.  Sed  nihil  interest 
mea,  quo  loco  jungimur.  Nam  mihi  primus,  qui  a 
te  proximus ; quin  etiam  in  testamentis  debes  ad- 
notasse  (nisi  quis  forte  alterutri  nostrum  amicissi- 
mus),  eadem  legata,  et  quidem  pariter  accipimus. 
Quae  omnia  line  spectant,  ut  invicem  ardentius  dili- 
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garnus,  cum  tot  vinculis  nos  studia,  mores,  fama, 
suprema  denique  hominum  judicia  con  string-ant. 
Vale  * ” 

“ TO  TACITUS. 

“ 1 have  perused  your  book  with  all  the  attention 
I was  master  of,  and  have  marked  the  passages  I 
think  should  be  altered,  and  those  which  I am  of 
opinion  ought  entirely  to  be  thrown  out..  It  is  as 
habitual  to  me  to  speak  truth,  as  it  is  agreeable  to 
you  to  hear  it ; and  indeed  none  are  more  patient  of 
censure  than  those  who  have  the  best  claim  to  ap- 
plause. I now  expect  in  return  your  observations 
upon  that  treatise  of  mine  which  I lately  sent  you. 
How  agreeable,  how  noble  is  such  a commerce ! 
and  how  am  I pleased  with  the  thought,  that  pos- 
terity, if  it  shall  at  all  concern  itself  with  us,  will 
not  cease  to  mention  with  what  harmony,  what 
freedom,  what  fidelity  we  lived  together  ! It  will  be 
an  instance  as  remarkable  as  it  is  uncommon,  that 
two  persons  nearly  of  the  same  age  and  rank,  and 
of  some  character  in  the  republic  of  letters  (for 
since  I join  myself  with  you,  I am  obliged  to  speak 
of  your  merit  with  reserve),  should  thus  mutually 
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assist  and  promote  each  others  studies.  When  I 
was  a very  young  man,  and  you  in  the  prime  of 
your  glory  and  reputation,  I endeavoured  to  follow 
your  steps,  and  was  desirous  to  be  considered  as 
next  in  fame  to  you, 

But  next,  with  many  a length  between  * ! . 

And  though  there  were,  at  that  time,  many  cele- 
brated geniuses  in  Rome,  yet  you  of  all  others  ap- 
peared to  me,  not  only  most  worthy  to  be  my  model, 
but  from  a similitude  of  our  dispositions,  most  easy 
for  me  to  copy.  It  is  particularly  agreeable  to  me, 
therefore,  to  find,  that  in  all  companies  where  learn- 
ing is  the  topic  of  conversation,  we  are  always  men- 
tioned together,  and  that  my  name  immediately 
follows  yours.  It  is  true,  there  are  some  who  prefer 
you  to  me,  as  others,  on  the  contrary,  give  me  the 
advantage ; but  I am  little  solicitous  in  what  order 
we  are  placed,  so  that  we  stand  together;  for,  in 
my  estimation,  whoever  is  next  to  you  must  ne- 
cessarily precede  every  one  else.  You  even  see  in 
wills *|*  (unless  in  the  case  of  particular  friendship  to 

* Virgil’s  JEneid,  Pitt’s  translation. 

f “ It  was  the  peculiar  custom  of  Rome  for  the  clients  an! 
dependents  of  families  to  bequeath  at  their  death  to  their 
patrons  some  considerable  part  of  their  estates,  as  the  most 
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either  of  us)  we  are  always  equally  considered,  and 
that  the  legacies  bequeathed  to  us  are  generally  the 
same  both  in  number  and  value.  Since  therefore  we 
are  thus  united  by  a similitude  of  studies,  manners, 
reputation,  and  even  testamentary  donations,  those 
last  instances  of  the  world's  good  opinion  ; should 
not  these  circumstances  tend  to  inflame  us  mutually 
with  the  most  ardent  affection  P Farewell." 

There  are  few  lovers  of  literature  and  elegant  re- 
tirement to  whom  a description  of  the  manner  in 
which  Pliny  spent  his  leisure  whilst  resident  at  his 
summer  and  winter  villas  would  not  be  a delineation 
of  high  interest  and  value.  Fortunately  we  are  in 
possession  of  a draught  from  his  own  pencil  which 

effectual  testimony  of  their  respect  and  gratitude;  and  the 
more  a man  received  in  this  way,  the  more  it  redounded  to 
his  credit.  Thus  Cicero  mentions  it,  to  the  honour  of  Lucullus, 
that,  while  he  governed  Asia  as  Proconsul,  many  great  estates 
were  left  to  him  by  will.  And  Nepos  tells  us,  in  praise  of 
Atticus,  that  he  succeeded  to  many  inheritances  of  the  same 

r ■ . . 

kind,  bequeathed  to  him  on  no  other  account  than  of  his 
friendly  and  amiable  temper.  Cicero,  when  he  was  falsely 
reproached  by  Antony  with  being  neglected  on  these  occasions, 
declared  in  his  reply,  that  he  had  gained  from  this  single 
article  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.” 

Middleton’s  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  ii.  p.  511. 
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places  before  us  this  very  subject,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  in  the  most  fascinating  colours.  It  is 
one  also  which,  after  the  glowing  sketches  already 
brought  forward  of  the  literary  enthusiasm  of  this 
accomplished  writer,  very  appropriately  completes 
the  picture. 


44  C.  PLINIUS  FUSCO  SUO  S. 

44  Quaeris,  quemadmodum  in  Tuscis  diem  aestate 
disponam : evigilo,  cum  libuit,  plerumque  circa 
horam  primam,  saepe  ante,  tardius  raro,  clausae  fene- 
strae  manent : mire  enim  silentio,  et  tenebris  animus 
alitur.  Ab  iis,  quae  avocant,  abductus,  et  liber,  et 
mihi  relictus,  non  ocules  animo,  sed  animum  oculis 
sequor,  qui  eadem  quae  mens  vident,  quoties  non 
vident  alia.  Cogito  si  quid  in  manibus,  cogito  ad 
verbum  scribenti  emendantique  similis : nunc  pau- 
ciora,  nunc  plura,  ut  vel  difficile,  vel  facile  componi, 
tenerive  potuerunt.  Notarium  voco,  et,  die  ad- 
misso,  quae  formaveram,  dicto ; abit,  rursusque  re- 
vocatur,  rursusque  remittitur.  Ubi  hora  quarta  vel 
quinta  (neque  enim  certum,  dimensumque  tempus) : 
ut  dies  suasit,  in  xystum  me,  vel  cryptoporticum  con- 
fero,  reliqua  meditor,  et  dicto,  vehiculum  ascendo. 
Ibi  quoque  idem,  quod  ambulans  aut  jacens.  Durat 
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intentio,  mutatione  ipsa  refecta:  paulum  redormioj 
dein  ambulo,  mox  oration  em  Graecam  Latinamve 
dare  et  intente*  non  tam  vocis  causa,  quam  stomachi, 
lego  : pari  ter  tamen  et  ilia  firmatur.  Iterura  am* 
bulo,  ungor,  exerceor,  laver.  Ccenanti  mihi  sic 
cum  uxore  vel  paucis,  liber  legitur,  post  coenam 
comoedus,  aut  lyristes : mox  cum  meis  ambulo, 
quorum  in  numero  sunt  eruditi.  Ita  variis  ser- 
monibus  vespera  extenditur,  et  quanquam  longissi- 
mus  dies,  cito  conditur.  Non  numquam  ex  hoc 
ordine  aliqua  mutantur:  nam  si  diu  jacui,  vel  am- 
bulavi,  post  somnum  demum  lectionemque,  non 
vehiculo,  sed  quod  brevius,  quia  velocius,  equo 
gestor.  Interveniunt  amici  ex  proximis  oppidis, 
partemque  diei  ad  se  trahunt,  interdumque  lassato 
mihi,  opportuna  interpellatione  subveniunt.  Venor 
aliquando,  sed  non  sine  pugillaribus,  ut  quamvis 
nihil  ceperim,  non  nihil  referam.  Datur  et  colonis, 
ut  videtur  ipsis,  non  satis  temporis,  quorum  mihi 
agrestes  querelas  literas  nostras,  et  haec  urbana  opera 
commendant.  Vale 

“ TO  fuscus. 

“ You  desire  to  know  in  what  manner  I dispose 
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of  my  time  in  my  summer  villa  at  Tuseum.  I rise 
just  when  I find  myself  in  the  humour,  though 
generally  with  the  sun  ; sometimes,  indeed,  sooner, 
but  seldom  later.  When  I am  up,  1 continue  to 
keep  the  shutters  of  my  chamber-windows  closed,  as 
darkness  and  silence  wonderfully  promote  medita- 
tion. Thus  free  and  abstracted  from  those  outward 
objects  which  dissipate  attention,  I am  left  to  my 
own  thoughts,  nor  suffer  my  mind  to  wander  with 
my  eyes,  but  keep  my  eyes  in  subjection  to  my 
mind  : by  these  means 
a multiplicity  of  external  objects,  and  see  nothing 
but  what  the  imagination  represents  to  them.  If  I 
have  any  composition  upon  my  hands,  this  is  the 
time  I choose  to  consider  it,  not  only  with  respect  to 
the  general  plan,  but  even  the  style  and  expression, 
which  I revise  and  correct  as  if  I were  actually 
writing.  In  this  manner  I compose  more  or  less,  as 
the  subject  is  more  or  less  difficult,  and  I find  my 
memory  able  to  retain  it.  I then  call  my  secretary, 
and,  opening  the  shutters,  dictate  to  him  what  I 
have  composed ; after  which  I dismiss  him  for  a 
little  while,  and  then  call  him  in  again.  About  ten 
or  eleven  of  the  clock  (for  I do  not  observe  one  fixed 
hour),  according  as  the  weather  proves,  1 either  walk 


they  are  not  distracted  with 
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upon  my  terrace,  or  in  the  covered  portico ; and 
there  I continue  to  meditate  or  dictate  what  remains 
upon  the  subject  in  which  I happen  to  be  engaged. 
From  thence  I get  into  my  chariot,  where  I employ 
myself  as  before,  when  I was  walking  or  in  my  study, 
and  find  this  changing  of  the  scene  refreshes  and 
enlivens  my  attention.  At  my  return  home  I repose 
myself,  then  take  a walk,  and  after  that  repeat 
aloud  some  Greek  or  Latin  oration,  not  so  much  for 
the  sake  of  strengthening  my  voice  as  my  digestion*; 
though  indeed  the  power  of  the  voice  at  the  same 
time  is  improved  by  this  practice.  I then  walk 
again,  am  anointed,  take  my  exercises,  and  go  into 
the  bath.  At  supper,  if  I have  only  my  wife  or  a 

few  friends  with  me,  some  author  is  read  to  us  ; and 

* 

after  supper  we  are  entertained  either  with  music 
or  an  interlude.  When  that  is  finished,  I take  my 
walk  with  my  family,  in  the  number  of  which  I am 

4 

not  without  some  persons  of  literature.  Thus  we 

\ 

* f£  By  the  regimen  which  Pliny  here  follows,  one  would 
imagine,  if  he  had  not  told  us  who  were  his  physicians,  that 
the  celebrated  Celsus  was  in  the  number.  That  author  ex- 
pressly recommends  reading  aloud,  and  afterwards  walking, 
as  beneficial  in  disorders  of  the  stomach : si  quis  stomacho 
• laborat , legere  dare  debet,  post  lectionem  ambulare &c. 

Celsi  Medic.  Lib.  i.  c.  8. 
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pass  our  evenings  in  various  conversation ; and  the 
’ day,  even  when  it  is  at  the  longest,  steals  imper- 
ceptibly awray.  Upon  some  occasions  I change  the 
order  in  certain  of  the  articles  above  mentioned. 
For  instance  : if  I have  studied  longer  or  walked 
more  than  usual,  after  my  second  sleep  and  reading 
an  oration  or  two  aloud,  instead  of  using  my  chariot 
I get  on  horseback,  by  which  means  I take  as  much 
exercise  and  lose  less  time.  The  visits  of  my  friends 
from  the  neighbouring  villages  claim  some  part  of 
the  day;  and  sometimes,  by  an  agreeable  inter- 
ruption, they  come  in  very  seasonably  to  relieve  me 
when  1 am  fatigued.  I now  and  then  amuse  myself 
with  sporting,  but  always  take  my  tablets  into  the 
field,  that  if  I should  not  meet  with  game,  I may  at 
least  bring  home  something.  Part  of  my  time,  too, 
is  allotted  to  my  tenants,  though  indeed  not  so  much 
of  it  as  they  desire : and  I return  from  settling 
their  rustic  controversies  with  a better  relish  to  my 
studies  and  more  elegant  occupations.  Farewell.” 

To  the  same  correspondent,  who  in  a subsequent 
letter  had  requested  to  know  what  alterations  his 
friend  made  in  the  disposal  of  his  time  when  at 
Laurentinum  during  the  winter  season,  he  replies, 
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u Nihil,  nisi  quod  meridianus  sornnus  eximitur, 
multumque  de  nocte  vel  ante,  vel  post  diem  sumitur  : 
et,  si  agendi  necessitas  instat,  quae  frequens  hieme, 
non  jam  comoedo,  vel  Ivristae  post  coenam  locus  : 
sed  ilia  quae  dictavi,  identidcm  retractantur,  ac  simul 
memoriae  frequenti  emendatione  proficitur.  Habes 
aestate,  hieme  consuetudinem  : addas  hue,  licet,  ver 
et  autumnum,  quae  inter  hiemem  aestatemque  media, 
ut  nihil  de  die  perdunt,  ita  de  nocte  parvulum  ac- 
quirunt.  Vale  *4 

u None,  except  abridging  myself  of  my  sleep  at 
noon,  and  employing  several  hours  both  before  day- 
light and  after  sunset  in  study : but  if  any  public 
business  requires  my  early  attendance  at  Rome 
(which  in  winter  very  frequently  happens),  instead 
of  having  interludes  or  music  after  supper,  I me- 
ditate upon  what  I have  previously  dictated,  and  by 
often  revising  it  in  my  own  mind,  fix  it  the  more 
strongly  in  my  memory.  Thus  I have  given  you  a 
general  sketch  of  my  mode  of  life  both  in  summer 
and  winter,  to  which  you  may  add  the  intermediate 
seasons  of  spring  and  autumn  : in  these,  as  no  part 
of  the  day  is  lost  in  sleep  or  dissipation,  as  in  sum- 


* Lib.  ix  Epist.  40, 
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mer,  so  some  time  is  gained  for  business  or  study  by 
the  nights  being  shorter  than  in  winter.  Farewell.” 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which,  during  the  vigour 
of  his  days,  Pliny  employed  the  leisure  that  was 
spared  to  him  from  the  fatigues  and  anxieties  of 
public  life,  looking  forward  to  advanced  years  as  to 
a period  when,  released  from  the  cares  of  business, 
he  might  apply  himself  more  methodically,  and  with- 
out interruption,  to  his  favourite  studies.  As  a 
model  in  these  respects  which  he  was  ambitious  to 
imitate,  he  had  ever  before  his  eyes  the  character 
and  conduct  of  his  friend  Spurinna,  a senator  of 
great  opulence  and  unblemished  reputation,  who  had 
passed  im corrupted  through  the  various  offices  of 
state,  had  governed  many  provinces  with  the  most 
disinterested  vigilance,  and,  after  a manhood  of  inde- 
fatigable toil,  was  enjoying  a virtuous  old  age  in 
learned  ease  and  elegant  retirement.  44  I am  so 
much  pleased,”  he  tells  his  correspondent  Calvisius, 
44  with  the  uninterrupted  regularity  of  his  way  of 
life,  that  if  ever  I should  arrive  at  old  age,  there  is 
no  man  whom  I would  sooner  choose  for  my  model. 
I look  upon  a stated  arrangement  of  human  actions, 
especially  at  that  advanced  period,  with  the  same  sort 
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of  pleasure  as  1 behold  the  settled  course  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  In  youth,  indeed,  there  is  a certain 
deviation  from  precise  rule  by  no  means  unbecoming : 
but  in  age,  when  business  is  unseasonable,  and  am- 
bition indecent,  all  should  be  composed  and  uniform. 
This  maxim  Spurinna  religiously  pursues  through- 
out his  whole  conduct.”  He  then  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe in  what  manner  this  venerable  old  man  em- 
ployed his  day : the  first  part  of  the  morning,  he 
informs  us,  he  devoted  to  study ; at  eight  he  dressed 
and  walked  about  three  miles  for  the  double  purpose 
of  contemplation  and  exercise..  On  his  return,  con- 
versation, reading,  and  a subsequent  slight  repose, 
occupied  his  time  until  noon.  He  then  ordered  his 
chariot,  and,  either  with  his  wife  or  a friend,  took  an 
excursion  of  about  seven  miles,  adding  generally  to 
this  little  tour,  ere  he  retired  to  his  study,  the  ad- 
ditional exercise  of  walking  another  mile.  About 
two  in  summer  and  three  in  winter  he  went  into  the 
bath ; on  coming  out  of  which  he  played  for  a con- 
siderable time  at  tennis,  and  then,  throwing  himself 
upon  his  couch,  had  a favourite  author  read  to  him 
until  about  six  o'clock,  when  with  his  friends,  who 
had  in  the  mean  time  been  at  perfect  liberty  either 
to  enter  into  his  amusement,  or  employ  themselves 
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as  the)T  thought  fit,  he  sat  down  to  an  elegant  repast 
served  up  on  antique  silver,  a meal  that  was  fre- 
quently enlivened  by  the  recital  of  some  dramatic 
composition,  and  which,  though  often  prolonged  to 
an  advanced  hour  of  the  night,  never  proved — such 
was  uniformly  the  affability,  politeness,  and  good 
humour  of  the  host— either  trifling  or  tedious  to  his 
guests. 

The  passage  which  immediately  succeeds  this  detail 
I shall  give  in  the  author’s  own  emphatic  words. 

“ Inde  illi  post  septimum  et  septuagesimum  annum 
aurium  oculorumque  vigor  integer,  inde  agile  et  vi- 
vidum  corpus,  solaque  ex  senectute  prudentia.  Hanc 
ego  vitam  voto  et  cogitatione  prsesumo,  ingressurus 
avidissime,  ut  primum  ratio  setatis  receptui  canere 
permiserit 

“ By  this  method  of  living  he  has  preserved  all 
his  senses  entire,  and  his  body  active  and  vigorous 
to  his  seventy-eighth  year,  without  discovering  any 
symptoms  of  old  age  but  the  wisdom.  This  is  the 
sort  of  life  which  I ardently  aspire  after,  and  which 
I purpose  to  enjoy,  when  I shall  arrive  at  those 
years  which  will  justify  a retreat  from  business.” 


Lib.  iii,  Epist.  1. 
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As  it  might  probably  be  inferred  from  the  instance 
of  Spurinna,  that,  in  Pliny’s  estimation,  opulence 
was  a necessary  adjunct  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
literary  life,  I am  anxious  to  set  aside  such  a sup- 
position, by  bringing  forward,  in  the  person  of  his 
beloved  friend  Suetonius,  a very  decided  proof  that 
he  considered  a taste  for  literature  as  the  best  pre- 
parative for  content,  and  the  surest  mode  of  recon- 
ciling a man  to  a parsimonious  distribution  of  the 
favours  of  fortune.  In  a letter  to  the  emperor 
Trajan  *,  whilst  soliciting  a privilege  in  behalf  of 
Suetonius,  he  declares  that  he  entertained  so  high 
an  idea  of  the  probity,  learning,  and  amiable  dis- 
position of  this  ingenious  historian,  as  to  have  long 
since  invited  him  into  his  family  as  his  domestic 
friend  and  constant  companion  ; and  that  his  affec- 
tion for  him  had  increased  in  proportion  as  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  his  character.  For  such  a 
man,  and  in  circumstances  too  which,  as  we  learn 
from  the  epistle  I am  about  to  quote,  required  a 
strict  attention  to  economy,  it  was  in  perfect  con- 
sonance with  what  we  know  of  Pliny,  that  he  should 
exert  himself  with  the  most  delighted  industry  ; and 


* Lib.  x.  Epist.  95. 
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it  fortunately  happens,  that  in  one  of  his  private 
applications  for  this  purpose,  which  time  has  spared 
us,  he  has  incidentally  described,  not  only  the  mo- 
derate wishes  of  his  learned  guest,  but  his  own  per- 
suasion that  he  who  is  rich  in  intellectual  wealth, 
who  can  blend 

Repose  with  dignity,  with  quiet  fame, 
has  little  else  to  sigh  for,  and  that 

Small  change  of  scene,  small  space  his  home  requires, 
Who  leads  a life  of  satisfied  desires*.. 


44  C.  PLINIUS  BEBIO  HISPANO  SUO  S. 

44  Tranquillus,  contubernalis  mens,  vult  emere 
agellum  quern  venditare  amicus  tuus  dicitur.  Rogo 
cures  quanti  aequum  est  emat,  ita  enim  delectabit 
emisse.  Nam  mala  emptio  semper  ingrata,  eo 
maxime,  quod  ex  probare  stultitiam  domino  videtur. 
In  hoc  autem  agello  (si  modo  arriserit  precium) 
Tranquilii  mei  stomachum  multa  sollicitant,  vici- 
nitas  urbis,  opportunitas  vise,  mediocritas  villas, 
modus  ruris,  qui  avocet  magis,  quam  distringat. 
Scholasticis  porro  dominis , ut  hie  est , sufficit  abunde 


* 


VOL.  I. 
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tantum  soli , ut  relevare  caput , rejicere  oculos , rep- 
tare  per  limitem , unamque  semitam  ter  ere,  omncsque 
viticulas  suas  nosse  et  numerare  arbusculas.  Hsec 
tibi  exposui,  quo  magis  scires,  quantum  ille  esset 
mihi,  quantum  ego  tibi  debiturus,  si  prsediolum  istud, 
quod  commendatur  his  dotibus,  tam  salubriteremerit, 
ut  poenitentise  locum  non  relinquat.  Vale*.” 

44  TO  BEBIUS. 

“ My  friend  and  guest,  Tranquillus,  has  an  in- 
clination to  purchase  a small  farm,  of  which,  as  I 
am  informed,  an  acquaintance  of  yours  intends  to 
dispose.  I beg  you  would  endeavour  he  may  obtain 
it  upon  reasonable  terms ; which  will  add  to  his 
satisfaction  in  the  purchase.  A dear  bargain  is 
always  disagreeable,  particularly  as  it  is  a reflection 
upon  the  buyer’s  judgment.  There  are  several  cir- 
cumstances attending  this  little  villa,  which  (sup- 
posing my  friend  has  no  objection  to  the  price)  are 
extremely  suitable  to  his  state  and  desires : the  con- 
venient distance  from  Rome,  the  goodness  of  the 
roads,  the  smallness  of  the  building,  and  the  very 
few  acres  of  land  around  it,  which  are  just  enough 

* Lib.  1.  Epist.  24. 
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to  amuse,  but  not  to  employ  him.  To  a man  of  the 
literary  turn  that  Tranquillus  is , it  is  sufficient  if 
he  have  hut  a small  spot  to  relieve  the  mind  and 
divert  the  eye,  where  he  may  saunter  round  his 
grounds , traverse  his  single  walk,  grow  familiar 
with  his  two  or  three  vines , and  count  his  little 
plantations.  I mention  these  particulars  to  let  you 
see  how  much  he  will  be  obliged  to  me,  as  I shall 
be  to  you,  if  you  can  help  him  to  this  convenient 
little  box,  at  a price  which  he  shall  have  no  occasion 
to  repent.  Farewell.' ” 

To  the  passages  which  I have  now  selected  from 
the  epistles  of  Pliny,  many  more  of  a similar  tendency 
might  be  added ; for  there  are  but  few  letters  in  the 
collection  which  do  not,  either  in  a moral  or  literary 
point  of  view,  deserve  to  be  treasured  up  in  the 
memory.  As  pictures,  indeed,  of  the  happiness  to 
be  derived  from  an  ardent  attachment  to  literature, 
whether  such  shall  have  been  conceived  in  youth  or 
old  age,  under  the  influence  of  wealth,  or  the  re- 
striction of  narrow  circumstances,  they  are  perhaps 
without  a parallel.  To  the  epistles  of  Cicero  on 
topics  of  public  debate  and  political  importance, 
they  may  be  allowed-,  both  in  matter  and  manner, 

e 2 
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to  yield  the  palm  ; but  in  all  that  concerns  the  heart 
and  affections,  in  all  that  relates  to  domestic  life  and 
literary  enjoyment,  in  urbanity  of  style  and  philan- 
trophy  of  feeling,  they  are  not  surpassed,  and,  in- 
deed, not  equalled,  by  the  letters  of  this  celebrated 
orator ; and  have,  certainly,  in  these  respects,  no 
rivals  among  the  productions  of  modern  times. 


No.  III. 


Too  often  those  who  entertain  ambition 
Expel  remorse  and  nature. 

Shakseeare. 

There  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  page 
of  history,  especially  in  that  department  of  it  which 
enters  into  minute  local  inquiry,  incidents  as  extra- 
ordinary and  romantic  as  any  which  the  power  of 
imagination  may  have  embodied  for  the  purposes  of 
fictitious  narrative. 

Of  this  description  is  a large  portion  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  house  of  Clifford  of  Craven,  in  the 
county  of  York,  which,  as  not  only  highly  interest- 
ing in  point  of  personal  character  and  adventure 
but  as  exhibiting  much  also  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  periods  of  singular  importance  in  the  annals 
of  our  country,  I feel  strongly  inclined  to  bring  be- 
fore my  readers,  in  a form  and  manner  better  cal- 
culated for  general  perusal  than  has  been  hitherto 
attempted. 

In  fact,  the  volumes  to  which  recourse  has  been 
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chiefly  had  for  the  circumstances  detailed  in  this 
essay,  and  the  subsequent  papers  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, are  of  a kind  either  so  expensive  or  so  volumi- 
nous, as  to  preclude  access  to  many  who  enjoy  not 
the  convenience  of  a public  library.  Whilst  on  this 
topic,  I cannot  omit  particularizing  one  production, 
as  that  to  which  I have  been  more  peculiarly  in- 
debted, namely,  Whitaker’s  History  of  Craven  ; a 
work  that,  to  a depth  and  elaboration  of  research, 
which  might  satisfy  the  most  rigid  antiquary,  has 
added,  what  is  but  too  seldom  found  mingled  with 
the  labours  of  the  topographer,  the  imagination  of 
the  poet  and  the  painter,  yet  chastised  by  pure  taste 
and  correct  judgment,  and  clothed  in  a style  at  once 
nervous,  rich,  and  elegant.  I can  well  remember 
the  delight  with  which,  two  years  after  I had  visited 
at  Skipton  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  the  Cliffords, 
I first  read,  in  1807,  this  admirable  though  bulky 
quarto,  an  impression  which  time  has  little  impaired, 
and  which  is  yet  indeed,  notwithstanding  such  a 
length  of  intervening  period,  one  of  the  principal 
inducements  to  the  present  undertaking. 

The  barony,  or  honour  and  fee  of  Skipton  in 
Craven,  had  been,  before  the  Norman  conquest,  the 
property  of  earl  Edwin,  son  of  Leofwine,  and  brother 
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of  Leofrie,  earls  of  Mercia.  On  the  establishment, 
ho  wever,  of  William  on  the  throne  of  England,  the 
estates  of  the  Saxon  chieftain,  which  were  very  con- 
siderable, became  forfeited,  and  the  lands  which  he 
held  in  Craven  were  granted  by  the  conqueror  to 
Robert  de  Romille,  one  of  his  adventurous  followers, 
and  who  built  the  castle  of  Skipton.  By  marriage, 
this  barony  descended  to  the  house  of  Albemarle, 
in  whose  possession  it  continued  until,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  Edward  the  First,  John  de  Eshton,  the  heir- 
at-law  of  the  earldom  of  Albemarle,  surrendered  it, 
for  a consideration,  to  the  crown,  in  which  it  con- 
tinued vested  till  the  first  of  Edward  the  Second, 
who,  almost  immediately  after  his  accession,  be- 
stowed it  on  his  minion,  Piers  de  Gaveston.  The 
reign  of  this  favourite  however  was  very  short ; and 
the  year  1311,  the  fourth  of  Edward  the  Second, 
saw  it  transferred,  by  the  king’s  gift,  to  Robert 
de  Clifford,  whom  he  had  previously  created  earl 
marshal  of  England. 

Robert  de  Clifford,  the  descendant  of  an  an- 
cient and  powerful  family,  which  had  long  held  con- 
siderable property  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  and  in 
WTstmoreland,  was  born,  it  is  supposed,  at  Appleby 
castle,  about  the  year  1274.  Inheriting  the  mili- 
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tary  enthusiasm  of  his  progenitors,  he  became,  at 
an  early  age,  so  great  a favourite  with  Edward  the 
First,  that,  when  not  more  than  nineteen  years  of 
age,  we  are  told,  in  the  record  of  the  plea  of  the 
fourteenth  of  that  warlike  monarch,  stetit  in  servicio 
regis  junta  latus  suum. 

After  such  a decisive  proof  of  confidence,  it  was 
not  long  before  Edward  intrusted  this  aspiring 
young  nobleman  with  employment  suited  to  his  en- 
terprising disposition.  In  E2 97  he  appointed  him 
governor  of  Carlisle,  with  the  view  of  repressing  the 
incursions  of  the  Scots ; and  almost  immediately 
afterwards,  lord  Robert,  entering  Annandale  with 
what  troops  the  garrison  could  supply,  defeated 
the  Scots  near  Annan  Kirke,  with  considerable 
slaughter;  a piece  of  service  which  was  speedily 
followed  by  a grant  from  the  king,  to  him  and  his 
heirs,  of  the  castle  of  Carlavrock,  in  Scotland,  to- 
gether with  all  the  estates  of  Robert  Maxwell  and 
William  Douglas.  Nor  did  the  favour  of  Edward 
stop  here.  He  nominated  him  chief  justice  of  his 
forests  beyond  Trent;  summoned  him  four  times 
to  parliament  as  one  of  the  peers  of  the  realm  ; and 
when,  in  1301,  he  wrote  to  pope  Boniface,  claiming 
the  seignory  of  Scotland,  lord  Clifford  signed  this 
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celebrated  letter  by  the  title  of  Chatcllain  of  Ap- 
pleby. It  would  appear  indeed  that  the  honours 
and  possessions  thus  bestowed  were  amply  recom- 
pensed to  the  English. monarch,  not  only  by  what 
Clifford  had  already  done,  but  by  what  he  subse- 
quently achieved ; for  we  are  told  that  in  1306, 
almost  immediately  after  the  coronation  of  Robert 
Bruce,  he  entered  Scotland  with  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  defeated  the  newly-created  king  at  St. 
John’s  Town*. 

We  cannot  but  entertain,  indeed,  a high  opinion 
of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Robert  de  Clifford, 
from  beholding  him  thus  patronised  by  one  who  has 
been  not  unjustly  termed  44  the  wisest  of  English 
kings  f.”  Nor  is  he  less  entitled  to  admiration  for 
his  skill  and  prudence,  when,  under  the  subsequent 
turbulent  reign  of  Edward  of  Caernarvon,  we  find 
him,  though  intrusted  with  the  first  offices  of  state, 
both  military  and  civil,  steering  so  cautiously  and 
judiciously  through  the  broils  and  dissensions  which 
distracted  his  native  country,  that  whilst  he  pre- 
served the  patronage  of  his  sovereign,  he  lost  not 

* Holinshed,  vol.  i.  p.  842. 

t Vide  sir  Matthew  Hale’s  Memoirs  of  the  Cliffords,  as  quoted 
by  Whitaker,  p.  241. 
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the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  nobles  and  commons. 
It  was  to  the  successful  execution  of  this  difficult 
task  that  he  owed  his  property  in  Craven ; for 
when  he  reflected  upon  the  precarious  tenure  by 
which  he  held  the  lands  in  Scotland,  allotted  to  him 
by  Edward  the  First,  which  either  the  chances  of 
war  or  the  stipulations  of  peace  might  in  a moment 
snatch  from  his  grasp,  he  became  anxious  for  pos- 
sessions more  stable ; and  the  castle  and  domain  of 
Skipton,  being  situated  at  a convenient  distance 
from  the  Scottish  border,  and  enjoying,  both  by 
nature  and  art,  the  means  of  defence,  he  had  only, 
on  the  death  of  Gaveston,  to  point  out  the  advan- 
tages which  might  accrue  to  himself,  his  sovereign, 
and  the  kingdom,  by  his  occupation  of  this  barrier, 
to  obtain  what  he  eagerly  sought. 

The  barony  of  Skipton,  thus  conferred  on  Robert 
de  Clifford,  is  situated  in  the  central  and  most  beau- 
tiful part  of  Craven,  extending  east  and  west  from 
the  river  Wharf  to  the  river  Air,  and  included 
within  its  limits  various  parks  and  demesnes,  occu- 
pying not  less  than  an  area  of  six  miles  by  four. 
To  the  castle  which  Romille,  tempted  by  the  im- 
posing strength  and  altitude  of  the  situation,  had 
founded  on  the  verge  of  an  almost  perpendicular 
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rock  at  Skipton,  and  wliifch  consisted,  according  to 
the  military  architecture  of  that  period,  of  a square 
tower  and  spacious  bailley,  this  first  Clifford  added 
so  many  important  parts,  including  seven  round 
towers  connected  by  rectilinear  apartments,  and 
forming  a kind  of  quadrangular  court  within,  that 
his  celebrated  descendant,  Anne,  countess  of  Pem- 
broke and  Montgomery,  describes  him  as  the  chief 
builder  of  the  most  strong  parts  of  Skipton  castle, 
which  had  been  out  of  repair  and  ruinous  from  the 
Albemarles’  time*.  + 

Any  long  enjoyment,  however,  of  this  property 
was  not  vouchsafed  to  the  first  lord  Clifford  of 
Craven ; for  in  the  year  1314,  being  the  third  only 
after  his  accession  to  the  barony,  he  accompanied 

Ed  ward  the  Second  from  Skipton  to  the  fatal  field 
of  Bannockburn. 

Of  this  celebrated  battle,  so  decisive  of  the  ascend- 
ancy of  Bruce  and  of  the  independency  of  Scotland, 
and  in  which  Robert  de  Clifford  bore  so  conspi- 
cuous a part,  I cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  copy- 
ing for  my  readers  the  following  account,  by  far  the 
most  accurate  and  circumstantial  which  has  hitherto 


* Whitaker,  p,  322. 
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been  given,  of  a conflict,  which  plunged  for  a time 
almost  every  rank  of  society  in  England  into  terror 
and  distress. 

u Edward  the  Second,  continuing  his  father’s 
claim  to  Scotland,  resolved  by  one  effort  to  reduce 
that  turbulent  nation  to  subjection.  In  the  year 
1314  he  assembled  an  army  of  above  a hundred 
thousand  men.  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  him 
who  had  been  competitor  with  Baliol,  raised  an 
army  against  Edward  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and 
took  his  station  i*i  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling, 
behind  the  river  Bannockburn.  The  English  army 
coming  up  encamped  near  Torwood.  The  defeat  of 
a detachment  of  eight  hundred  cavalry,  despatched 
by  lord  Clifford  to  the  relief  of  Stirling,  inspired 
the  Scots  army  with  courage  for  the  general  engage- 
ment. At  length,  on  Monday,  June  24th,  1314, 
appeared  the  dawn  of  that  important  day,  which 
was  to  decide  whether  Scotland  was  henceforth  to 
be  an  independent  kingdom,  or  subjected  to  a fo- 
reign yoke.  Early  all  was  in  motion  in  both  armies. 
Religious  sentiments  were  mingled  with  the  military 
ardour  of  the  Scots.  A solemn  mass,  in  the  manner 
of  those  times,  was  said  by  Maurice,  abbot  of  Inch- 
ehanfry,  who  also  administered  the  sacrament  to  the 
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king  and  the  great  officers  about  him,  upon  a hill 
near  the  camp,  probably  Cockshot-hill,  while  in- 
ferior priests  did  the  same  to  the  rest  of  the  army. 
Then,  after  a sober  repast,  they  formed  in  order 
of  battle,  in  a tract  of  ground  now  called  Nether 
Touchadam,  which  lies  along  the  declivity  of  a 
gently  rising  hill,  about  a mile  due  south  from  the 
castle  of  Stirling.  This  situation  had  been  pre- 
viously chosen  on  account  of  its  advantages.  Upon 
the  right  they  had  a range  of  steep  rocks,  now 
called  Gillie’s-hill,  in  which  the  hill  abruptly  ter- 
minates. In  their  front  were  the  steep  banks  of  the 
rivulet  of  Bannockburn.  Upon  the  left  lay  a morass, 
now  called  Milton  Bog,  from  its  vicinity  to  a small 

r 

village  of  that  name.  Much  of  this  bog  is  still  un- 
drained, and  a part  of  it  is  at  present  a mill-dam. 
As  it  was  then  the  middle  of  summer,  it  was  almost 
dry  ; but  Robert  had  recourse  to  a stratagem,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  attack  from  that  quarter.  He 
had  some  time  before  ordered  many  ditches  and 
pits  to  be  digged  in  the  morass,  and  in  the  fields 
upon  the  left,  and  these  to  be  covered  over  again 
with  green  turf,  supported  by  stakes  driven  into  the 
bottom  of  them,  so  that  the  ground  had  still  the 
appearance  of  being  firm.  He  also  caused  calthrops, 
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or  sharp-pointed  irons,  to  be  scattered  through  the 
morass,  some  of  which  have  been  found  there  in 
the  memory  of  people  yet  alive.  By  means  of 
these  artificial  improvements,  added  to  the  natural 
strength  of  the  ground,  the  Scottish  army  stood  as 
within  an  intrenchment,  and  the  invisible  pits  and 
ditches  answered  to  the  concealed  batteries  of  mo- 
dern times. 

66  The  Scottish  army  was  drawn  up  in  three  di- 
visions, and  their  front  extended  near  a mile  in 
length  along  the  brink  of  the  river.  The  right, 
which  was  upon  the  highest  grounds,  was  com- 
manded by  Edward  Bruce,  brother  to  the  king  ; 
the  left  was  posted  on  the  low  grounds,  near  the 
morass,  under  the  direction  of  Randolph  ; and  the 
king  himself  took  the  charge  of  the  centre.  Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  a fourth  division,  commanded 
by  Walter  Lord  High  Stewart,  and  James  Douglas, 
both  of  whom  had  that  morning  been  knighted  by 
their  sovereign.  As  they  stood  in  this  posture, 
waiting  for  the  enemy,  the  trumpets,  clarions,  and 
horns  continued  to  blow  with  so  hideous  a noise  as 
made  the  neighbouring  rocks  and  woods  to  echo 
the  sound. 

“ The  enemy  were  fast  approaching  in  three  great 
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bodies,  and  led  on  by  the  English  monarch  in  per- 
son, and  the  earls  of  Hereford  and  Glocester,  who 
were  ranked  among  the  best  generals  that  England 
could  at  that  time  produce.  Their  centre  was  formed 
of  infantry  and  the  wings  of  cavalry,  many  of  whom 
were  armed  cap-a-pee.  Squadrons  of  archers  were 
also  planted  upon  the  wings,  and  at  certain  distances 

3* 

along  the  front.  Edward  was  attended  by  two 
knights,  sir  Giles  de  Argentine  and  sir  Aymer  de 
Vallance,  who  rode  one  upon  each  side  of  him  : 
hence  according  to  the  phrase  of  those  days,  they 
were  said  to  be  at  his  bridle.  That  monarch,  who 
had  imagined  that  the  Scots  would  never  face  his 
formidable  host,  was  much  astonished  when  lie  be- 
held the  order  in  which  they  were  drawn  up,  and 
their  determined  resolution  to  give  him  battle.  As 
he  expressed  his  surprise  to  those  about  him,  sir 
Ingram  Umfraville  took  the  opportunity  of  sug- 
gesting a plan,  which  was  likely  to  ensure  a cheap 
and  bloodless  victory.  He  counselled  him  to  make 
a feint  of  retreating  with  the  whole  army,  till  they 
had  got  behind  their  tents ; and  as  this  would 
tempt  the  Scots  to  break  their  ranks,  in  order  to 
plunder  the  camp,  they  should  suddenly  turn  about 
and  fall  upon  them.  This  counsel  was  rejected, 
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Edward  being  of  opinion,  that  there  was  no  need 
of  any  stratagem  in  order  to  defeat  so  small  a hand- 
ful of  men. 

44  Amongst  the  other  occurrences  of  this  memora- 
ble day,  historians  mention  an  incident  of  a singular 
nature.  As  the  two  armies  were  upon  the  point  of 
engaging,  the  abbot  of  Inch  chan  fry,  having  posted 
himself  before  the  Scots,  with  a crucifix  in  his  hand, 
they  all  fell  down  upon  their  knees  in  an  act  of  de- 
votion. The  enemy,  observing  them  in  so  uncom- 
mon a posture,  concluded  that  they  were  frightened 
into  submission  ; and  that,  by  kneeling  when  they 
should  have  been  ready  to  fight,  they  meant  to 
surrender  at  discretion,  and  only  begged  their  lives  ; 
but  they  were  soon  undeceived  when  they  saw  them 
rise  again,  and  stand  to  their  arms  with  steady  coun- 
tenances. 

44  The  English  began  the  action  by  a vigorous 
charge  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  Scots,  commanded 
by  Randolph,  near  the  spot  where  the  bridge  is 
now  thrown  over  the  river,  at  the  small  village 
of  Chartres-hall.  Thereabout  was  the  only  place 
where  the  river  could  be  crossed  in  any  sort  of  order. 
A large  body  of  cavalry  advanced  to  attack  in  front, 
while  another  fetched  a compass  to  fall  upon  the 
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flank  and  rear  ; but  before  they  could  come  to  a close 
engagement,  they  fell  into  the  snare  that  had  been 
laid  for  them  ; many  of  their  horses  were  soon  dis- 
abled by  the  sharp  irons  rushing  into  their  feet ; 
others  tumbled  into  the  concealed  pits,  and  could 
not  disentangle  themselves.  Pieces  of  their  harness, 
with  bits  of  broken  spears,  and  other  armour,  still 
continue  to  be  dug  up  in  the  bog.  Randolph  knew 
full  well  how  to  improve  an  accident  which  he  had 
looked  for ; taking  an  immediate  advantage  of  the 
disorder  and  surprise  into  which  it  had  thrown  the 
enemy,  he  charged  them  with  vigour.  While  these 
transactions  were  going  on  in  these  parts,  the  battle 
was  spreading  along  the  front,  and  was  fought  with 
much  valour  on  both  sides. 

“ In  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  an  inci- 
dent happened,  which,  though  in  itself  of  small  mo- 
ment, was  rendered  important  by  its  consequences. 
Robert  was  mounted  on  horseback,  Barbour  says, 
upon  a little  palfry,  carrying  a battle-ax  in  his  hand, 
and  upon  his  helmet  he  wore  a purple  hat  in  form  of 
a crown,  by  way  of  distinction.  This  singularity  of 
dress,  together  with  his  activity,  rendered  him  very 
conspicuous  as  he  rode  before  the  lines,  observing 
their  order,  and  encouraging  them  with  the  cheer- 
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fulness  of  his  countenance.  An  English  knight, 
named  Henry  Bohun,  cousin  to  the  earl  of  Hereford, 
who  was  ranked  amongst  the  bravest  in  Edward’s 
army,  came  galloping  furiously  up  to  him,  in  order 
to  engage  with  him  in  single  combat,  expecting,  by 
so  eminent  an  act  of  chivalry,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
contest  at  once,  and  gain  immortal  renown  to  him- 
self. But  the  enterprising  champion,  having  missed 
his  first  blow,  was  immediately  struck  dead  with  the 
king’s  battle-ax,  the  handle  of  which  was  broken 
by  the  violence  of  the  stroke.  This  was  a sort  of 
signal  for  the  charge.  So  bold  an  attack  upon  their 
king  filled  the  Scots  with  sentiments  of  revenge ; 
and  the  heroic  achievement  performed  by  him  be- 
fore their  eyes  raised  their  spirits  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Their  courage  was  too  warm  to  suffer  re- 
straint, and  their  confidence  too  great  to  listen  to 
advice ; they  rushed  furiously  upon  the  enemy, 
who  gave  them  a warm  reception.  The  ardour  of 
one  of  the  Scottish  divisions  having  carried  them 
too  far,  occasioned  their  being  sorely  galled  by  a 
large  body  of  English  archers,  who  charged  them 
in  flank  ; but  these  were  soon  dispersed  by  Edward 
Bruce,  who  came  behind  them  with  a party  of  spear- 
men ; or,  according  to  other  accounts,  by  sir  Robert 
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Keith,  whom  the  king  despatched  to  their  relief, 
with  a company  of  five  hundred  horse.  Prince 
Edward,  however,  soon  found  himself  standing  in 
need  of  the  same  relief  which  he  had  so  timely 
afforded  to  others.  A strong  body  of  the  enemy’s 
cavalry  charged  the  right  wing,  which  he  com- 
manded, with  such  irresistible  fury,  that  he  had 
been  quite  overpowered,  if  Randolph,  who  appears 
to  have  at  that  time  been  disengaged,  had  not 
marched  to  his  assistance.  The  battle  was  now  at 
the  hottest ; and  it  was  yet  uncertain  how  the  day 
was  to  go.  The  English  still  continued  to  charge 
with  unabated  vigour : the  Scots  received  them 
with  an  inflexible  intrepidity,  and  fought  every  one 
as  if  victory  had  depended  upon  his  single  arm.  A 
singular  occurrence,  which  some  accounts  represent 
as  an  accidental  sally  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  others 
as  a premeditated  stratagem  of  Robert,  suddenly 
altered  the  face  of  affairs,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  victory.  All  the  servants  and  attendants  of 
the  Scottish  army,  who  are  said  to  have  amounted 
to  above  fifteen  thousand,  had  been  ordered,  before 
the  battle,  to  retire  with  the  baggage  behind  Gillies- 
hill ; but  having,  during  the  engagement,  arranged 
themselves  in  a martial  form,  some  on  foot,  and 
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others  mounted  on  the  baggage  horses,  they  marched 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  displaying  white  sheets 
fixed  upon  long  poles  instead  of  banners,  moved 
towards  the  field  of  battle  with  hideous  shouts. 
The  English,  perceiving  this  motley  crowd,  and 
taking  them  for  a fresh  reinforcement  advancing  to 
support  the  Scots,  were  seized  with  so  great  a panic, 
that  they  began  to  give  way  in  great  confusion. 
Buchanan  says,  that  the  king  of  England  was  the 
first  that  fled  ; but  in  this  he  contradicts  all  other 
historians,  who  affirm  that  that  monarch  was  among 
the  last  in  the  field.  Nay,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, he  would  not  be  persuaded  to  retire,  till  sir 
Aymer  de  Vallance,  seeing  the  day  lost,  took  hold 
of  his  horse’s  bridle  and  led  him  off.  Sir  Giles  de 
Argentine,  the  other  knight  who  waited  on  Edward, 
would  not  consent  to  leave  the  field  ; but,  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  a battalion,  made  a vigorous 
effort  to  retrieve  the  desperate  state  of  affairs,  but 
was  soon  overpowered  and  slain.  He  was  a cham- 
pion of  great  renown  ; and,  having  signalized 
himself  in  several  battles  with  the  Saracens,  was 
reckoned  the  third  knight  for  valour  in  his  day. 

“ The  Scots  pursued,  and  great  was  the  slaughter 
among  the  enemy,  especially  in  passing  the  river, 
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where  they  could  keep  no  order,  because  of  the 
irregularity  of  the  ground.  A short  mile  from  the 
held  of  battle  lies  a plot  of  ground,  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Bloody-fold , where,  according  to 
tradition,  a party  of  the  English  faced  about  and 
made  a stand  ; but,  after  a dreadful  slaughter  among 
them,  were  forced  to  continue  their  flight.  This 
tradition  corresponds  to  what  we  find  in  several  hi- 
storians concerning  the  earl  of  Glocester,  who,  seeing 
the  rout  of  his  countrymen,  made  an  effort  to  renew 
the  battle  at  the  head  of  his  own  military  tenants  ; 
and,  after  having  done  much  execution  with  his  own 
hand,  was,  together  with  the  most  of  his  party,  cut 
in  pieces 

With  this  martial  prince,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl 
of  Glocester,  and  nephew  of  Edward  the  Second, 
perished,  fighting  side  by  side,  Robert  de  Clifford , 
first  lord  of  the  honour  of  Shipton . Their  he- 
roism had  excited  the  admiration  of  Bruce ; and  as 
they  had  been  companions  on  the  field,  they  were 
not  separated  after  death,  their  bodies  being  sent 
together  by  the  conqueror  to  Edward  at  Berwick, 

* Nimmo’s  General  History  of  Stirlingshire,  8vo,  London, 

1777. 
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to  be  interred  with  the  honours  due  unto  their 
valour. 

The  result  of  this  disastrous  engagement,  in 
which  there  fell  on  the  side  of  the  English  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  earls,  barons,  and 
knights,  seven  hundred  gentlemen,  and  more  than 
ten  thousand  common  soldiers*,  was  long  a theme 
of  exultation  and  triumph  to  Scotland  and  her  min- 
strelsy. From  one  of  her  best  and  oldest  effusions 
on  this  subject,  entitled  “ The  Song  of  the  Scot- 
tish Maidens,1’’  a few  stanzas  will  fully  evince  to 
what  a tone  of  fiery  and  taunting  energy  her  bards 
could  raise  their  strains  of  jubilate  on  this  occasion. 

Here  comes  your  lordly  chivalry 
All  charging  in  a row ; 

And  there  your  gallant  bowmen 
Let  fly  their  shafts  like  snow. 

Look  how  yon  old  man  clasps  his  hands. 

And  hearken  to  his  cry — 

Alas,  alas,  for  Scotland, 

When  England’s  arrows  fly  !” 

Yet  weep,  ye  dames  of  England, 

For  twenty  summers  past 

Ye  danced  and  sang  while  Scotland  wept— 

Such  mirth  can  never  last. 

* Walsingham,  p.  105.  T.  de  la  More,  p.  594 
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And  how  can  I do  less  than  laugh, 
When  England’s  lords  are  nigh  ? 

It  is  the  maids  of  Scotland 
Must  learn  to  wail  and  sigh ; 

For  here  spurs  princely  Hereford— 
Hark  to  his  clashing  steel ! 

And  there’s  sir  Philip  Musgrave, 

All  gore  from  helm  to  heel ; 

And  yonder  is  stout  d’Argentine ; 

And  here  comes  with  a sweep 

The  fiery  speed  of  Gloucester — 

Say  wherefore  should  I weep  ? 

Weep,  all  ye  English  maidens, 

Lo,  Bannockbrook 's  in  flood  ! 

Not  with  its  own  sweet  waters, 

But  England’s  noblest  blood. 

For  see,  your  arrow  shower  has  ceased, 
The  thrilling  bow-string ’s  mute ; 

And  where  rides  fiery  Gloucester  ? 

All  trodden  under  foot. 

Wail,  all  ye  dames  of  England, 

Nor  more  shall  Musgrave  know 

The  sound  of  the  shrill  trumpet — ■ 

And  Argentine  is  low. 


Thy  chivalry,  proud  England, 

Have  turn’d  the  rein  to  fly  ; 

And  on  them  rushes  Randolph — • 
Hark  3 Edward  Bruce’s  cry. 

’Mid  reeking  blood  the  Douglas  rides. 
As  one  rides  in  a river  ; 
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And  here  the  good  king  Robert  comes— 

And  Scotland ’s-  free  for  ever. 

Now  weep,  ye  dames  of  England, 

And  let  your  sons  prolong 
The  Bruce — the  Bruce  of  Bannockburn— 

In  many  a sorrowing  song. 

The  body  of  Robert  de  Clifford  was  forwarded 
by  Edward  for  interment  at  Bolton  Abbey,  near 
Skipton.  Bolton  had  been,  under  the  Saxon  dy- 
nasty, the  seat  of  earl  Edwin's  barony ; but,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  Aaliza,  the  grandaughter  of  Ro- 
bert de  Romille,  heiress  of  the  castle  and  honour 
of  Skipton,  and  who  had  married  William  Fitz- 
Duncan  (a  chief,  who,  after  laying  waste  Craven 
by  fire  and  sword,  had  been  established  there  by 
his  uncle,  David,  king  of  Scotland),  parted  with 
this  property  to  the  canons  of  Embsay,  who  built 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Saxon  church,  and  in  one 
of  the  most  romantic  situations  in  Craven,  the  beau- 
tiful structure  of  Bolton  Priory*. 


* The  following  tragical  event  lias  been  assigned  by  tra- 
dition as  the  reason  why  lady  Aaliza  parted  with  this  pro- 
perty ; but,  as  will  be  seen  at  the  close  of  the  note,  though 
probably  true  as  to  incident,  its  application  for  the  purpose 
just  mentioned  cannot  be  correct. 

“ In  the  deep  solitude  of  the  woods  betwixt  Bolton  and 
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Robert  de  Clifford  bad  by  his  wife,  Matilda,  one 
of  the  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Thomas  de  Clare, 

Barden,  the  Wharf,  suddenly  contracts  itself  to  a rocky  chan- 
nel little  more  than  four  feet  wide,  and  pours  through  the 
tremendous  fissure  with  a rapidity  proportioned  to  its  con- 
finement. This  place  was  then,  as  it  is  yet,  called  the  Strid , 
from  a feat  often  exercised  by  persons  of  more  agility  than 
prudence,  who  stride  from  brink  to  brink,  regardless  of  the 
destruction  which  awaits  a faltering  step.  Such,  according 
to  tradition,  was  the  fate  of  young  Romille,  who  inconsider- 
ately bounding  over  the  chasm  with  a greyhound  in  his  leash, 
the  animal  hung  back,  and  drew  his  unfortunate  master  into 
the  torrent.  The  forester  who  accompanied  Romille,  and 
beheld  his  fate,  returned  to  the  lady  Aaliza,  and,  with  despair 
in  his  countenance,  inquired  ‘ What  is  good  for  a bootless 
bene  ?’  To  which  the  mother,  apprehending  that  some  great 
calamity  had  befallen  her  son,  instantly  replied,  f Endless 
sorrow.’ 

“ The  language  of  this  question,  almost  unintelligible  at 
present,  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  story,  which  nearly 
amounts  to  proving  its  truth.  But  ‘ bootless  bene’  is  unavail- 
ing prayer;  and  the  meaning,  though  imperfectly  expressed, 
seems  to  have  been,  ( What  remains  when  prayer  is  useless?5 

“ This  misfortune  is  said  to  have  occasioned  the  transla- 
tion of  the  priory  from  Embsay  to  Bolton,  which  was  the 
nearest  eligible  site  to  the  place  where  it  happened.  The 
lady  was  now  in  a proper  situation  of  mind  to  take  any  im- 
pression from  her  spiritual  comforters ; but  the  views  of  the 
two  parties  were  different ; they  spoke,  no  doubt,  and  she 
thought,  of  proximity  to  the  scene  of  her  son’s  death  ; but  it 
was  the  fields  and  woods  of  Bolton  for  which  they  secretly 
languished. 
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two  sons,  Roger  and  Robert,  of  which  the  first  had 
nearly  perished  on  the  scaffold,  in  consequence  of  his 

ee  Thus  far  I have  copied/’  adds  Dr,  Whitaker,  “ and 
even  reasoned  upon,  the  vulgar  tradition  ; in  which  Dods- 
worth,  Dr.  Johnston,  and  Dr.  Burton,  have  successively  ac- 
quiesced, without  reflecting  that  this  drowned  son  of  the 
second  foundress  is  himself  a party  and  witness  to  the  charter 
of  translation  *.  Yet  I have  little  doubt  that  the  story  is  true 
in  the  main,  but  that  it  refers  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Cecilia 
de  Romille,  the  first  foundress,  both  of  whom  are  known  to 
have  died  young.”  History  of  Craven,  p.  368. 

This  singular  occurrence,  which,  whether  it  apply  to 
Cecilia  or  Aaliza  Romille,  is  of  little  consequence  in  a poetical 
point  of  view,  has  furnished  more  than  one  of  our  living 
bards  with  a theme  for  his  muse.  I annex  the  lines  of  Mr. 
Rogers. 

THE  BOY  OF  EGREMOND. 

“ Say,  what  remains  when  hope  is  fled  ?” 

She  answer’d,  Endless  weeping  !” 

For  in  the  herdsman’s  eye  she  read 
Who  in  his  shroud  lay  sleeping. 

At  Embsay  rung  the  matin-bell. 

The  stag  was  roused  on  Barden-fell ; 

The  mingled  sounds  were  swelling,  dying, 

And  down  the  Wharfe  a hern  was  flying . 

When  near  the  cabin  in  the  wood. 

In  tartan  clad  and  forest-green. 

With  hound  in  leash,  and  hawk  in  hood, 

’File  boy  of  Egremond  was  seen. 


* See  Momist,  Anglic,  vol.  ii.  p.  102. 
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rashly  taking  part  with  the  earl  of  Lancaster  in  his 
unsuccessful  contest  with  Edward  the  Second,  and  his 

Blithe  was  his  song — a song  of  yore  ; 

But  where  the  rock  is  rent  in  two. 

And  the  river  rushes  through, 

His  voice  was  heard  no  more  ! 

’Twas  but  a step  ! the  gulf  he  pass’d  ; 

But  that  step— it  was  his  last ! 

As  through  the  mist  he  wing’d  his  way, 

(A  cloud  that  hovers  night  and  day) 

The  hound  hung  back,  and  back  he  drew 
The  master  and  his  merlin  too. 

That  narrow  place  of  noise  and  strife 
Received  their  little  all  of  life  ! 

There  now  the  matin-bell  is  rung  ; 

The  “ Miserere  !”  duly  sung  ; 

And  holy  men,  in  cowl  and  hood. 

Are  wandering  up  and  down  the  wood. 

But  what  avail  they  ? Ruthless  lord. 

Thou  didst  not  shudder  when  the  sword 
Here  on  the  young  its  fury  spent, 

The  helpless  and  the  innocent. 

Sit  now,  and  answer  groan  for  groan  , 

The  child  before  thee  is  thy  own  ; 

And  she  who  wildly  wanders  there, 

The  mother,  in  her  long  despair. 

Shall  oft  remind  thee,  waking,  sleeping. 

Of  those  who  by  the  Wharfe  were  weeping ; 

Of  those  who  would  not  be  consoled 
When  red  with  blood  the  river  roll’d. 
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favourites,  Hugh  Spencer  and  son.  In  fact,  it  was 
only  owing  to  the  severity  of  his  wounds,  which 
were  thought  to  be  mortal,  that  he  escaped  decapi- 
tation ; for,  on  his  unexpected  recovery,  the  resent- 
ment of  the  king  having  subsided,  his  life  was  spared. 
Nor  was  his  property,  which  had  of  course  been 
forfeited  to  the  crown  by  his  rebellion,  long  with- 
held from  his  family ; for  Robert,  who,  on  failure 
of  issue,  succeeded  him  as  third  lord  of  Skipton, 
being  a great  favourite  with  Edward  the  Third, 
obtained  a reversal  of  the  judgment  against  his 
brother,  in  the  fourth  year  of  that  monarches 
reign. 

From  this  period  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fifth,  when  John  lord  Clifford,  seventh 

LORD  OF  THE  HONOUR  OF  SKIPTON,  followed  his 
sovereign  to  the  conquest  of  France,  nothing  re- 
markable occurs  in  the  slight  memorials  which  have 
been  preserved  of  the  earlier  Yorkshire  Cliffords. 
This  seventh  lord  was  not  only  like  the  generality 
of  his  progenitors,  of  a martial  disposition,  but  had 
one  of  the  finest  fields  which  the  kingdom  has  ever 
afforded  for  the  display  of  his  prowess.  His  career, 
however,  as  a soldier,  which  commenced  in  the 
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fourth  of  Henry  the  Fifth  *,  was  terminated  in  the 
tenth  of  the  same  reign,  and  only  a few  months  be- 
fore the  death  of  his  victorious  prince,  at  the  siege 
of  Meaux,  where,  says  Goodwin,  May,  1422,  fell 
the  lord  Clifford,  who  was  brought  over  and  buried 
in  the  church  of  the  canons  of  Bolton  in  Craven,  in 
Yorkshire  *f\ 

By  his  marriage  with  Eliza,  only  daughter  of 
Henry  Percy,  son  of  Henry  Percy  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, John  lord  Clifford  had  a son  and  heir, 
Thomas,  eighth  lord  of  the  honour  of  Skip- 
ton,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1414.  This  noble- 
man appears  to  have  taken  for  his  model  the  cha- 

* u The  contract  was  to  this  effect,  that  this  lord,  with 
fifty  men-at-arms,  well  accoutered,  whereof  three  to  bee 
knights,  the  rest  esquires,  and  a hundred  and  fifty  archers, 
whereof  two  parts  to  serve  on  horseback,  the  third  on  foote, 
should  serve  the  king  from  the  day  hee  should  bee  ready  to 
set  sayle  for  France,  taking  for  himself  4s.  for  every  knt. ; 
for  every  esquire  Is. ; for  every  archer  6d.  per  diem. 

“ This  was  the  usual  meanes  whereby  the  kings  in  those 
times  furnished  their  armys  with  men  of  value ; and  it  was 
counted  no  dishonourable  thing  for  persons  of  honour  upon 
this  kinde  of  traffick  to  make  themselves  an  advantage  : in- 
deed, it  was  in  these  martial  times  the  trade  of  the  nobility 
and  great  men.”  Sir  Matthew  Hale’s  Memoirs  of  the  Clif- 
fords, apud  Whitaker,  p.  246. 

t Goodwin,  p.  325. 
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racter  and  conduct  of  Robert,  first  lord  of  Skipton  ; 
for  whilst  he  preserved  the  favour  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  he  so  managed  as  not  to  forfeit  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  nobility.  Indeed  the  times  were 
such  as  to  call  for  the  utmost  wariness  and  circum- 
spection, for  the  pretensions  of  the  house  of  York 
were  beginning  to  appear,  and  discontent  and  dis- 
affection were  spreading  rapidly  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  to  avoid  taking  a 
decided  part  when  the  claims  of  the  rival  houses 
were  put  to  the  arbitration  of  the  sword  ; and, 
although  by  the  marriage  of  his  aunt  Maud  de 
Clifford,  daughter  of  Thomas,  sixth  lord  of  Skip- 
ton,  with  Richard  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Cambridge, 
this  eighth  lord  was  allied  to  the  house  of  York, 
and,  in  fact,  resided  with  his  family  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  at  Conisburgh  castle,  which  the 
countess  of  Cambridge,  then  a widow,  possessed  in 
right  of  her  dower  ; yet,  from  some  disagreement, 
probably  originating,  on  the  part  of  the  Plantagenets, 
from  the  magnitude  and  long  tenure  of  this  very 
dower  by  the  relict  of  the  earl,  it  is  certain  that  a 
dislike  amounting  to  the  bitterest  enmity  was  en- 
gendered between  the  two  families,  and  induced 
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lord  Clifford  and  his  son  not  only  to  support  with 
zeal  the  house  of  Lancaster,  but  to  become  the  most 
implacable  foes  of  the  Yorkists. 

It  was  the  fate  of  the  father,  however,  to  perish 
early  in  this  disastrous  contest ; for  in  the  first 
battle  fought  between  the  contending  parties  at  St. 
Albans,  on  May  1455,  in  which  Henry  the 
Sixth  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  this  noble- 
man, together  with  other  chieftains  of  his  faction, 
was  slain  in  attempting  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  To  this  event  Shakspeare  alludes  in  the 
opening  of  his  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  the 
Sixth , where,  speaking  of  the  king  as  having  se- 
cretly withdrawn  from  the  field,  he  adds — * 

Whereat  the  great  lord  of  Northumberland, 

Whose  warlike  ears  could  never  brook  retreat, 

Cheer’d  up  the  drooping  army  ; and  himself. 

Lord  Clifford,  and  lord  Stafford,  all  a-breast. 

Charged  our  main  battle’s  front,  and,  breaking  in, 

W ere  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain. 

The  representation  of  the  poet  is  here  founded 
on  fact,  for  such,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
chroniclers,  were  the  circumstances  which  preceded 
the  death  of  lord  Clifford  ; but,  in  admitting  these 
lines,  the  bard  had  forgotten  that,  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  play,  he  had  given  Clifford  his  death- 
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wound  from  the  hand  of  the  duke  of  York,  evi- 
dently with  the  design  of  accounting  for  the  savage 
ferocity  with  which  John,  the  son  of  this  Clifford, 
avenged  himself  on  every  individual  of  the  race  of 
Plantagenet  who  was  unfortunate  enough  to  fall 
within  his  power.  The  passions,  however,  which 
this  unnatural  war  set  afloat,  and  which,  in  nume- 
rous instances,  alike  bade  defiance  to  every  tie  of 
humanity  and  consanguinity,  wanted  not  the  aid  of 
fiction  to  account  for  the  miseries  which  they  in- 
flicted ; for  by  man,  habituated  to  deeds  of  violence, 
freed  from  the  restraints  of  law,  and  uninfluenced 
by  morals  or  religion,  what  enormity  has  not  been 
committed  ? 

Thomas  lord  Clifford  was  interred  with  his  uncle, 
Henry  Percy  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Hum- 
phrey earl  of  Stafford,  in  the  lady  chapel  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Albans,  having  entered  the  forty- 
first  year  of  his  age,  and  leaving  one  son,  the  above- 
mentioned  John,  by  Joan,  daughter  of  Thomas  lord 
Dacre,  of  Gillesland. 

John  lord  Clifford,  ninth  lord  of  the 
honour  of  Skipton,  and  surnamed,  probably  from 
the  unrelenting  sternness  of  his  features,  black- 
faced  Clifford,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  April,  1430, 
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at  Conisburgh  castle  in  Yorkshire,  under  the  same 
roof  which  had  witnessed  the  birth  of  the  very  duke 
of  York  whom  he  is  represented  to  have  killed,  and 
who  was  the  son  of  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge,  by 
his  first  wife,  Anne  Mortimer,  his  second  lady,  who 
survived  him,  being,  as  I have  stated  before,  Maud 
Clifford ; thus  forming  an  alliance  which,  instead 
of  cementing  the  two  families  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
seems  to  have  produced  nothing  but  alienation  and 
hostility. 

Lord  John  appears  to  have- been  early  initiated 
into  all  the  horrors  of  civil  discord,  for  at  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  1455,  he  had  been  three  years  en- 
gaged in  the  struggle  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster ; a school  in  which,  according  to 
every  account,  he  had  imbibed  a more  than  com- 
mon portion  of  the  rancour  and  cruelty  so  prevalent 
in  those  days  of  bloodshed  and  confusion. 

It  was  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  which  took 
place  on  December  30th,  1460,  between  Richard 
duke  of  York,  and  queen  Margaret,  in  which  the 
former  was  totally  defeated,  that  the  vindictive  fe- 
rocity of  Clifford  became  such  as  to  leave  an  eternal 
blot  upon  his  character.  Leland  says,  “ that  for 
slaughter  of  men  at  Wakefield,  he  was  called  the 
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butcher but  the  action  which  on  that  day  has 
more  peculiarly  stained  his  memory  was  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  young  earl  of  Rutland,  second  son  of  the 
duke  of  York,  who  is  represented  by  Hall  and 
Holinshed  as  not  being  more  than  twelve  years  of 
age,  though  the  countess  of  Dorset  and  Pembroke, 
in  her  Summary  of  the  Lives  of  her  Ancestors,  con- 
tends, with  the  view  of,  in  some  measure,  mitigating 
the  horror  of  the  deed,  that  he  was  seventeen.  As 
the  chroniclers,  however,  describe  him  as  being  at- 
tended by  his  tutor,  and  paint  him  with  the  man- 
ners and  apprehensions  of  a child,  it  is  scarcely  pro- 
bable that  he  could  be  so  old.  44  Whilst  this  battle 
was  in  fighting,”  says  Hall,  44  a priest  called  sir  Ro- 
bert A spall,  chaplain  and  schoolmaster  to  the  young 
earl  of  Rutland,  second  son  to  the  above-named  duke 
of  York,  scarce  of  the  age  of  xij  years*,  a fair 

t 

gentleman,  and  a maiden-lilce  person,  perceiving 
that  flight  was  more  safe-guard  than  tarrying,  both 
for  him  and  his  master,  secretly  conveyed  the  earl 

* Peacham,  in  his  “ Complete  Gentleman,”  in  general  an 
acurate  writer,  repeats  this  assertion.  “ Edmund  Planta- 
genet,  son  and  heir  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  earl  of  Rut- 
land (who,  being  a child  scarce  twelve  years  of  age,  was 
stricken  to  the  heart  with  a dagger  by  the  lord  Clifford,  at 
the  battle  of  Wakefield),  had,  &c.” — Edition  of  1634,  p.  16.9. 
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out  of  the  field,  by  the  lord  Clifford’s  band,  toward 
the  town;  but  or  he  could  enter  into  a house,  he 
was  by  the  said  lord  Clifford  espied,  followed,  and 
taken,  and  by  reason  of  his  apparel  demanded  what 
he  was.  The  young  gentleman , dismayed , had  not 
a word  to  speak , but  kneeled  on  his  knees , imploring 
mercy , and  desiring  grace,  both  with  holding  up 
his  hands , and  making  dolorous  countenance , for 
his  speech  was  gone  for  fear? 

On  this,  and  the  similar  account  by  Holinshed, 
Shakspeare,  following  the  track  of  an  elder  dra- 
matic poet,  founded  the  following  pathetic  scene, 
which,  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose,  little,  if  at 
all,  exaggerates  the  fell  and  cruel  rage  which  in- 
flamed the  breasts  of  nearly  all  the  leaders  in  this 
merciless  warfare. 

“ Plains  near  Sandal  Castle . 

Alarums.  Excursions.  Enter  Rutland  and  his  Tutor, 

Rut.  Ah,  whither  shall  I fly  to  ’scape  their  hands ! 

Ah,  tutor  ! look  where  bloody  Clifford  comes  ! 

Enter  Clifford  and  Soldiers. 

Cliff.  Chaplain,  away  ! thy  priesthood  saves  thy  life. 

As  for  the  brat  of  this  accursed  duke. 

Whose  father  slew  my  father, — he  shall  die. 

Tut.  And  I,  my  lord,  will  bear  him  company. 

Cliff.  Soldiers,  away  with  him. 

G 2 
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Tut.  Ah,  Clifford  ! murder  not  this  innocent  child. 

Lest  thou  be  hated  both  of  God  and  man. 

[Exit,  forced  o ff  by  Soldiers. 
Cliff.  How  now  ! is  he  dead  already  ? Or  is  it  fear 
That  makes  him  close  his  eyes  ? — I’ll  open  them. 

Rut.  So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o’er  the  wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws  : 

And  so  he  walks,  insulting  o’er  his  prey ; 

And  so  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  asunder. — 

Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  sword. 

And  not  with  such  a cruel  threat’ning  look. 

Sweet  Clifford,  hear  me  speak  before  I die ; — 

I am  too  mean  a subject  for  thy  wrath. 

Be  thou  revenged  on  men,  and  let  me  live.  . 

Cliff  In  vain  thou  speak’st,  poor  boy ; my  father’s  blood 
Hath  stopp’d  the  passage  where  thy  words  should  enter. 

Rut.  Then  let  my  father’s  blood  open  it  again  ; 

He  is  a man,  and,  Clifford,  cope  with  him. 

Cliff.  Had  I thy  brethren  here,  their  lives  and  thine 
Were  not  revenge  sufficient  for  me  ; 

No,  if  I digg’d  up  thy  forefathers’  graves, 

And  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains. 

It  could  not  slake  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my  heart. 

The  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York 
Is  as  a fury  to  torment  my  soul ; 

And  till  I root  out  their  accursed  line. 

And  leave  not  one  alive,  I live  in  hell. 

Therefore [ Lifting  his  hand. 

Rut.  O,  let  me  pray  before  I take  my  death : — 

To  thee  I pray  ; sweet  Clifford,  pity  me  ! 

Cliff.  Such  pity  as  my  rapier’s  point  affords. 

Rut.  I never  did  thee  harm  ; why  wilt  thou  slay  me  ? 
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Cliff.  Thy  father  hath. 

Rut.  But  Twas  ere  I was  born. 

Thou  hast  one  son,  for  his  sake  pity  me ; 

Lest,  in  revenge  thereof, — sith  God  is  just,— 

He  be  as  miserably  slain  as  I. 

Ah,  let  me  live  in  prison  all  my  days ; 

And  when  I give  occasion  of  offence. 

Then  let  me  die,  for  now  thou  hast  no  cause. 

Cliff.  No  cause  ? 

Thy  father  slew  my  father;  therefore,  die  ! 

[Clifford  stabs  him*.” 

It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  per- 
petrator of  this  inhuman  deed,  after  having  acted 
a part  nearly  as  savage  and  relentless  at  the  death- 
scene  of  the  duke  of  York,  which  almost  imme- 
diately followed,  or,  as  some  say,  preceded,  the 
murder  of  his  son,  was  himself  killed  about  three 
months  afterwards,  near  Ferrybridge  in  Yorkshire, 
after  having  defeated  and  slain  the  lord  Fitzwalter, 
who  had  been  stationed  by  king  Edward  IV.  to 
maintain  the  pass  at  the  bridge.  It  was  in  his  re- 
treat from  this  rencontre,  which  took  place  on  Sa- 
turday the  28th  of  March,  1461,  that,  in  a small 
valley  called  Dittengale,  situated  between  Towton 
and  Scarthingwell,  having  either  from  heat  or  pain 

* Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.,  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 
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put  off  his  gorget,  he  was  suddenly  wounded  in  the 
throat  by  a headless  arrow,  and  instantly  expired. 

This  event,  which  occurred  on  the  night  of  Sa- 
turday-—for  lord  Fitzwalter  was  roused  from  his 
bed  by  the  tumult  of  the  attack — preceded  but  by 
fifteen  hours  the  great  battle  of  Towton,  fought  on 
Palm  Sunday  eve,  1461,  and  in  which  fell  37,000 
Englishmen.  In  a period  of  such  confusion  and 
dismay,  and  on  the  verge  of  one  of  the  most  dread- 
ful actions  which  ever  happened  between  the  rival 
houses,  it  is  probable  that  the  body  of  Clifford  was 
left  uninterred  on  the  field ; for  it  is  the  tradition 
of  the  family  that  it  was  thrown  into  a pit  with  a 
promiscuous  heap  of  the  slain,  in  all  likelihood  after 
the  battle  of  Towton  had  been  decided. 

Shakspeare,  who  has  thrown,  intentionally,  I have 
no  doubt,  the  two  actions  into  one,  has  finely  availed 
himself  of  this  liberty  in  depicting  the  death  of  Clif- 
ford. He  represents  him,  in  conformity  with  the 
relation  of  Holinshed,  dying  from  the  wound  in  his 
throat ; but,  just  as  he  is  in  the  act  of  expiring,  he 
brings  his  bitterest  foes,  Edward,  George  of  Cla- 
rence, Richard  of  Gloucester,  Montague  and  War- 
wick, to  the  spot.  They  are  retiring  in  exultation 
from  the  field  of  victory,  and  as  the  wretched  Clif- 
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ford  groans  and  breathes  his  last,  Edward,  starting, 

exclaims — 

Whose  soul  is  that  which  takes  her  heavy  leave  ? 

Rich.  A deadly  groan,  like  life  and  death’s  departing. 
Echo.  See  who  it  is : and,  now  the  battle ’s  ended. 

If  friend  or  foe,  let  him  be  gently  used. 

Rich.  Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy,  for  ’tis  Clifford  ; 

Who  not  contented  that  he  lopp’d  the  branch. 

In  hewing  Rutland  when  his  leaves  put  forth, 

But  set  his  murdering  knife  unto  the  root 
From  whence  that  tender  spray  did  sweetly  spring, 

I mean,  our  princely  father,  duke  of  York. 

War.  From  off  the  gates  of  York  fetch  down  the  head. 
Your  father’s  head,  which  Clifford  placed  there: 

Instead  whereof  let  this  supply  the  room  ; 

Measure  for  measure  must  be  answered. 

Echo.  Bring  forth  that  fatal  screech-owl  to  our  house. 
That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours  : 

Now  death  shall  stop  his  dismal  threatening  sound, 

And  his  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  shall  speak. 

[Attendants  bring  the  body  forward. 
IV i ar.  I think  his  understanding  is  bereft : — 

Speak,  Clifford,  dost  thou  know  who  speaks  to  thee  ? — ■ 

Dark  cloudy  death  o’ershades  his  beams  of  life. 

And  he  nor  sees,  nor  hears  us  what  we  say. 

Rich.  O,  would  he  did  ! and  so,  perhaps,  he  doth ; 

’Tis  but  his  policy  to  counterfeit. 

Because  he  would  avoid  such  bitter  taunts 
Which  in  the  time  of  death  he  gave  our  father. 

Geo.  If  so  thou  think’st,  vex  him  with  eager  words. 

Rich,  Clifford,  ask  mercy,  and  obtain  no  grace. 
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Edw.  Clifford,  repent  in  bootless  penitence. 

JV ar.  Clifford,  devise  excuses  for  thy  faults. 

Geo.  While  we  devise  fell  tortures  for  thy  faults. 

Rich.  Thou  didst  love  York,  and  I am  son  to  York. 

Edw.  Thou  pitied’st  Rutland,  I will  pity  thee. 

Geo.  Where ’s  captain  Margaret,  to  fence  you  now? 

JE ar.  They  mock  thee,  Clifford  ! swear  as  thou  wast  wont. 

Rich.  What ! not  an  oath  ? nay,  then  the  world  goes  hard, 
When  Clifford  cannot  spare  his  friends  an  oath 
I know  by  that  he ’s  dead ; and,  by  my  soul. 

If  this  right  hand  would  buy  two  hours’  life, 

That  I in  all  despite  might  rail  at  him. 

This  hand  should  chop  it  off ; and  with  the  issuing  blood 
Stifle  the  villain,  whose  unstaunched  thirst 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfy. 

TV  ar.  Ay,  but  he’s  dead  : Off  with  the  traitor’s  head, 
And  rear  it  in  the  place  your  father’s  stands 

John,  ninth  lord  of  Skipton,  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Henry  Bromflete,  lord  Vesey,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  of  which  the  eldest,  as  we  shall 
find  in  a following  paper,  was,  in  consequence  of 
the  attainder  of  his  father,  in  the  first  of  Edward 
the  Fourth,  deprived  of  his  inheritance  for  many 
years. 

[To  be  continued.'] 

* Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.,  Act  II.  Scene  VI. 
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The  shepherd’s  homely  curds. 

His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle ; 

His  wonted  sleep  under  a fresh  tree’s  shade 
(All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys), 

Is  far  beyond  a prince's  delicates ; 

His  viands  sparkling  in  a golden  cup ; 

His  body  couched  in  a curious  bed ; 

IV hen  Care,  Mistrust,  and  Treason  wait  on  him. 

Shakspeare. 

There  cannot,  either  in  national  or  private  hi- 
story, be  found  a greater  opposition  of  character 
than  that  which  subsisted  between  John  lord  Clif- 
ford, whose  death  I have  recorded  at  the  close  of 
my  first  paper  on  this  subject,  and  Henry  his  son, 
afterwards  tenth  lord  of  the  honour  of  Skip- 
ton.  To  adversity,  that  best  of  all  schools  for  the 
growth  and  cultivation  of  the  noblest  virtues  of  the 
human  heart,  we  may,  in  a great  measure,  attribute 
this  happy  contrast  on  the  part  of  the  son  ; for  it  was 
his  lot,  in  times  of  inordinate  ambition  and  strife, 
to  pass  his  youth  in  the  shades  of  obscurity  and 
poverty,  a lesson  which  for  ever  guarded  his  breast 
against  the  intrusion  of  those  dark  and  daring  ma- 
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chinations  which  had  so  deeply  stained  the  memory 
of  his  immediate  progenitors. 

At  the  death  of  his  father,  Henry  Clifford  was 
but  six  years  of  age,  being  born  in  1454;  and  in 
1464,  being  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
the  castle,  manor,  and  lordship  of  Skipton,  which 
had  been  forfeited  by  the  attainder  of  lord  John, 
were  granted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  sir  William 
Stanley,  and  subsequently,  about  the  fifteenth  of  the 
same  reign,  to  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
held  them  until  he  lost  his  life  and  crown  at  the 
battle  of  Rosworth. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  became  necessary  to  conceal 
the  son  and  heir  of  one  who  had  rendered  himself 
more  than  commonly  obnoxious  to  the  reigning  fa- 
mily, not  only  by  his  prowess  in  the  field  against 
them,  but  by  his  ferocious  slaughter  of  the  young 
earl  of  Rutland.  Banishment,  imprisonment,  or 
death,  would  certainly  have  been  the  fate  of  the 
child  had  he  been  discovered ; but,  fortunately  for 
him,  he  possessed,  in  the  love,  activity,  and  re- 
sources of  his  affectionate  mother,  a sufficient  pro- 
tection against  the  impending  danger ; for,  at  the 
age  of  seven  years,  he  was  clothed  in  the  habit,  and 
placed  in  the  condition,  of  a shepherds  boy  at 
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Londesborough,  where  his  mother  then  chiefly  re- 
sided. In  this  sequestered  spot,  confided  to  the 
care  of  peasants,  whose  wives  had  been  servants  in 
his  father's  family,  and,  as  attendants  on  the  nurse 
who  had  given  him  suck,  familiar  to  him  from  his 
infancy,  he  the  more  readily  submitted  to  his  hard 
lot ; more  especially,  as  they  took  care  to  impress 
upon  his  mind  the  conviction,  that  his  life  depended 
upon  his  being  perfectly  resigned  to  a state  of  po- 
verty and  humiliation. 

It  was  whilst  thus  occupied  at  Londesborough, 
and  when  he  had  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  that 
his  mother's  father,  Henry  Bromflete,  lord  Vesey, 
died,  an  event  which,  giving  rise  to  a report,  at  the 
court  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  that  his  daughter's 
two  sons  were  alive,  their  mother  was  closely  ex- 
amined on  the  subject.  From  her  answers,  which 
satisfied  for  a time  her  inquirers,  and  lulled  their 
suspicions  asleep,  it  appears,  that  immediately  after 
the  death  of  her  lord,  she  had  sent  both  her  sons  to 
the  sea-side,  with  an  intention  of  embarking  them  for 
the  Low  Countries,  but  only  Richard,  the  younger, 
had  passed  over  to  the  continent,  where  he  died 
shortly  afterwards,  whilst  Henry  was  secretly  re- 
conveyed  to  Londesborough.  With  an  equivoca- 
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tion,  therefore,  readily  to  be  pardoned  in  a mother 
thus  trembling  for  the  safety  of  her  only  child,  she 
declared  that  she  had  given  orders  for  their  con- 
veyance beyond  seas,  for  the  purpose  of  their  edu- 
cation, and  that  she  knew  not  whether  they  were 
dead  or  alive. 

About  this  time,  or  at  least  before  the  twelfth 
of  Edward  the  Fourth,  for  a charter  or  deed  of  ar- 
bitration # of  this  period  mentions  their  union,  lady 
Clifford  married  her  second  husband,  sir  Lancelot 
Threlkeld,  knight,  of  Threlkeld  in  Cumberland, 
a man  of  unblemished  honour  and  integrity,  and 
who  seems  to  have  been  equally  solicitous  with  his 
wife  to  save  and  protect  young  Henry  Clifford  from 
the  malice  of  his  enemies.  When,  therefore,  as  was 
soon  afterwards  the  case,  a murmur  of  his  being  in 
existence  and  concealment  was  revived,  and  his  in- 
creasing years  rendered  his  danger  every  day  more 
imminent,  they  sent  him,  with  the  peasantry  and 
their  families,  to  whose  society  he  had  been  habi- 
tuated, to  Threlkeld  in  Cumberland,  to  be  brought 
up  simply  as  a shepherd  ; and  at  this  place,  under 
the  vigilant  eye  of  his  father-in-law’s  kindred,  or  on 


* Vide  Whitaker,  p.  25 0. 
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the  borders  of  Scotland,  where  it  was  necessary  he 
should  sometimes  retreat,  and  where  sir  Lancelot 
hired  land  for  the  convenience  of  the  shepherds  who 
accompanied  him,  he  was  frequently,  though  very 
secretly,  visited  both  by  the  good  knight  and  his 
affectionate  mother. 

In  this  lowly  disguise,  bred  up  in  forests  and 
mountain  fastnesses,  the  child  of  nature,  and  inured 
to  every  privation,  did  Henry  lord  Clifford  pass 
twenty-five  of  those  years  which  are  usually  esteemed 
the  best  and  fairest  of  our  lives.  Yet,  though  de- 
prived of  the  honours  and  the  luxuries  to  which  the 
nobility  of  his  house  should  have  entitled  him,  he 
was  more  than  compensated  by  higher  and  better 
gifts ; for  his  heart  was  uncorrupted  and  his  inte- 
grity unassailed.  He  possessed,  we  are  told,  a strong 
natural  understanding,  and  an  amiable  and  con- 
templative disposition  : in  one  thing  only  was  he  un- 
fortunate ; for,  under  the  apprehension  that  any 
show  of  learning  might  lead  to  the  detection  of  his 
birth,  his  education  was  so  entirely  neglected,  that 
he  could  neither  write  nor  read ; and  it  was  only 
after  his  restoration  to  the  honours  and  possessions 
of  his  family  that  he  was  taught  to  write  his  name. 

He  wanted  not,  however,  the  pleasures  which 
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health,  activity,  and  conscious  innocence  could  be- 
stow ; nor,  if  what  I have  now  to  bring  forward  be 
correct,  did  he  want,  during  this  his  long  period 
of  enforced  concealment,  those  consolations  which 
spring  from  the  tenderest  of  all  affections,  from  the 
interchange  of  faithful  and  enduring  love. 

There  is  reason  indeed  to  conclude  that  the  ex- 
quisitely pathetic  ballad,  entitled  C(  The  Nut-brown 
Maid/1  was  founded  on  what  really  had  occurred 
between  this  young  nobleman  and  the  object  of  his 
attachment,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  seclusion 
in  the  Fells  of  Cumberland. 

Dr.  Whitaker,  taking  it  for  granted  that  there 
was  no  edition  of  Arnold’s  Chronicle,  in  which  the 
ballad  of  the  Nut-brown  Maid  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance, prior  to  1 5&1,  and  coupling  this  date 
with  the  circumstance  of  the  lover  u specifically 
describing  Westmoreland  as  his  heritage,”  conjec- 
tured that  Henry,  first  earl  of  Cumberland,  and  the 
son  of  the  shepherd  lord  of  whom  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, was  the  hero  of  the  poem,  adding,  that  “ the 
barony  of  Westmoreland  was  the  inheritance  of  this 
Henry  Clifford  alone 


* History  of  Craven,  p.  256 — note. 
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To  the  individual,  however,  of  the  Clifford  fa- 
mily thus  fixed  upon  by  Dr.  Whitaker,  in  his 
otherwise  very  probable  hypothesis,  an  insuperable 
objection  has  been  raised  by  an  ingenious  writer  in 
the  Censura  Literaria.  44  The  last  entry,”  he  ob- 
serves, 44  in  the  list  of  mayors  and  sheriffs  in  the  copy 
of  Arnold  in  my  possession  has  the  date,  xviii  Hen. 
vii,  or  1502,  in  which  year  the  book  appears  to  have 
been  printed.  The  subsequent  edition,  described 
by  Oldys,  carries  down  the  list  of  mayors,  &c.  to 
the  xii  or  xiii  of  Henry  viii,  or  1521.  Now  as  the 
Nut-brown  Maid  is  printed  in  both  editions,  it  can- 
not be  assigned  to  a later  origin  than  1502,  and 
at  that  time  the  Henry  Clifford  spoken  of  by  Dr. 
Whitaker  was  only  nine  years  old  ; that  he  was  the 
hero  of  the  ballad  is  therefore  impossible.  I mean 
not,  however,”  he  shortly  afterwards  adds,  44  to  take 
it  from  the  Cliffords.” 

44  The  barony  of  Westmoreland,”  says  Dr.  Whi- 
taker, 44  was  the  inheritance  of  Henry  Clifford 
alone.  It  was  also  the  inheritance  of  his  father, 
Henry  lord  Clifford ; he  whom  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  made  a 4 shepherds  boy,’  who  was 
obliged  to  put  on  various  disguises  to  secure  him- 
self from  danger;  and  instead  of  giving  the  festive 
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treat  in  the  halls  and  palaces  of  his  ancestors,  was 
forced  to  seek  his  own  scanty  portion  in  the  moun- 
tain solitudes  and  woodland  recesses.  He  then 
may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  (as  the  ballad  re- 
presents him)  a 4 bannished  man,’  and  an  ‘ out- 
lawe.'’  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  was  obliged  to 
forego  the  patrimony  of  his  fathers,  and  in  that 
period,  if,  as  I surmise,  he  was  the  real  hero  of  the 
Nut-brown  Maid,  the  adventure  recorded  in  the 
poem  took  place.  The  great  lynage  of  the  lady, 
and  her  being  a baron's  childe , agree  perfectly  with 
the  descent  of  his  first  wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  sir 
John  St.  John  of  Bletsoe*.” 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Nut-brown 
Maid  carries  with  it  a high  degree  of  probability 
and  veri-similitude  ; it  accords  remarkably,  not  only 
with  the  language,  style,  and  orthography  of  the 
composition,  which  are  those  of  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  accession  of  Henry  VII., 
but  it  coincides  throughout  with  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  which  accompanied  the  youth  and 
opening  manhood  of  this  persecuted  nobleman  ; and 
in  its  denouement  it  points,  with  singular  precision, 


* Censura  Literaria,  vol.  vii.  pp.  96,  97,  98. 
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to  what  were,  in  fact,  his  prospects  and  expecta- 

v 

tions. 

We  may,  in  short,  infer  from  the  closing  stanzas 
of  the  poem,  that  the  interview  which  it  comme- 
morates took  place  almost  immediately  after  it  was 
known  to  lord  Henry  that  the  attainder  of  his  house 
had  been  reversed,  and  before  any  intimation  of  such 
a change  of  fortune  could  have  reached  the  ears  of 
the  object  of  his  affections. 

Interesting  as  the  ballad  of  the  Nut-brown  Maid 
must  assuredly  be  deemed  merely  as  a work  of 
fiction,  yet  does  it  become  incomparably  more  strik- 
ing and  affecting,  when  it  is  discovered  to  have 
been  built  on  the  basis  of  reality ; and  a reality, 
too,  of  which  the  circumstances  are,  at  the  same 
time,  in  a high  degree  romantic  and  extraordinary. 

Intimately  connected,  therefore,  as  is  this  antique 
ditty  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  transactions 
in  the  life  of  lord  Henry  Clifford,  forming,  as  it 
were,  an  important  part  of  his  history,  and  deriv- 
ing, in  fact,  from  this  association  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  its  charm,  I cannot  but  be  persuaded  that 
its  introduction  in  this  place  will,  from  the  conse- 
quent facility  of  application  and  reference,  be  felt 
by  a great  majority  of  my  readers  as  peculiarly 
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calculated  to  illustrate  its  beauties,  and  to  enforce 
its  impression  on  the  mind. 

It  maybe  necessary,  however,  to  premise,  that  in 
doing  this  I have  followed  precisely,  as  to  phrase - 
ology  and  orthography , the  copy  printed  in  the  first 
edition  of  Arnold’s  Chronicle,  namely,  that  of  1502, 
inserting  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  the  various 
readings  to  be  found  in  the  reprint  of  Dr.  Percy, 
as  given  in  his  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry, 
and  which  the  doctor  professes  to  be  chiefly  con- 
structed on  that  published  by  Capel  in  his  Pro- 
lusions, with  some  additional  readings  from  a copy 
in  the  possession  of  the  late  James  West,  esq.  It 
need  scarcely  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  only 
authentic  impression  of  this  ballad  is  the  one  which 
I am  about  to  transcribe, 

THE  NUT -BROWNE  MAIDE. 

Be  it  right,  or  wrong,  these  men  among  on  women  do 
complaine, 

Affermyng  this,  how  that  it  is  a labour  spent  in  vaine 
To  love  them  wele ; for  never  a dele  they  love  a man  agayne ; 
For  lete  a man  do  what  he  can  ther  favour  to  attayne, 

Yet  yf  a newe  to  them  pusue,  ther  furst  trew  lover  than  5 
Laboureth  for  nought,  and  from  her  thought  he  is  a ban- 
nished  man. 

Ver.  <$.  do  them. 
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I say  not  nay,  bat  that  all  day  it  is  bothe  writ  and  sayde. 
That  woman’s  faytli  is,  as  who  saythe,  all  utterly  decayed; 
But,  nev’theles,  right  good  witnes  in  this  case  might  be  layde. 
That  they  love  trewe,  and  contynew,  recorde  the  Nut-browne 
maide,  10 

Whiche  from  her  love,  whan  her  to  prove,  he  cam  to  make 
his  mone, 

Wolde  not  departe,  for  in  her  herte  she  lovyd  but  hym  allone. 

Than  betwene  us  lete  us  discusse,  what  was  all  the  maner ; 
Betwene  them  too  we  wyl  also  telle  all  they  peyne  in  fere 
That  she  was  in.  Now  I begynne,  soo  that  ye  me  an- 
swere.  15 

Wherfore  ye,  that  present  be,  I pray  you  geve  an  eare  ; 

I am  the  knyght ; I cum  be  nyght,  as  secret  as  I can, 

Sayng  alas,  thus  standyth  the  cause  : I am  a banisshed  man. 

She. 

And  I your  wylle  for  to  fulfylle  in  this  wyl  not  refuse. 
Trusting  to  she  we,  in  wordis  fewe,  that  men  have  an  file 
use,  20 

To  ther  owne  shame,  wymen  to  blame,  and  causeles  them 
accuse. 

Therfore  to  you  I answere  now,  alle  wymen  to  excuse  ; 

Myn  owne  hert  dere,  with  you  what  chiere  ? I prey  you 
telle  anoon  ; 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde  I love  but  you  allon. 

Ver.  11.  Which,  when  her  love  came  her  to  prove. 

To  her  to  make  his  mone. 

Ver.  14.  the  payne,  and  fere. 

Ver.  16.  all  ye. 

Ver.  IB.  the  case. 
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He. 

Jt  stondeth  so  a dede  is  do,  wherfore  moche  harme  shal 
growe ; 25 

My  desteny  is  for  to  dey  a shamful  dethe,  I trowe  ; 

Or  ellis  to  flee,  the  ton  must  bee ; none  other  wey  I knowe. 
But  to  withdrawe  as  an  outlaw,  and  take  me  to  my  bowe ; 
Wherfore  adew,  my  owne  hert  trewe ; none  other  red  I can  ; 
For  I muste  to  the  grene  wode  goo  alone  a bannysshed 
man,  30 

She. 

0 Lorde,  what  is  this  worldis  blisse,  that  chaungeth  as  the 

mone ; 

My  somer's  day  in  lusty  May  is  derked  before  the  none ; 

1 here  you  saye,  farwell ; nay,  nay,  we  departe  not  soo  sone  : 
Why  say  ye  so  ? Wheder  wyl  ye  goo : alas,  what  have  ye 

done  ? 

Alle  my  welfare  to  sorow  and  care  shulde  chaunge  yf  ye 
were  gon ; 35 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde  I love  but  you  alone 

He. 

I can  beleve  it  shal  you  greve,  and  shomwhat  you  distrayne  ; 
But,  aftyrwarde,  your  paynes  harde  within  a day  or  tweyne 
Shal  sone  a slake ; and  ye  shal  take  comfort  to  you  agayne. 
Why  shuld  ye  nought  ? for  to  make  thought  your  labor 
were  in  vayne ; 40 

And  thus  1 do,  and  pray  you,  loo,  as  hertely  as  I can  ; 

For  I muste  too  the  grene  wode  goo,  alone  a banysshed  man, 

Ver.  25.  grete  harme. 

Ver.  40.  Why  sholde  ye  ought  ? 

Ver.  41.  pray  you  to. 
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She. 

Now  syth  that  ye  have  shewed  to  me  the  secret  of  your 
mynde, 

I shal  be  playne  to  you  agayne  lyke  as  ye  shal  me  fynde ; 
Syth  it  is  so  that  ye  wyll  goo,  I wol  not  leve  behynde.  45 
Shal  never  be  sayd,  the  Nutbrowne  Mayd  was  to  her  love 
unkind ; 

Make  you  redy,  for  soo  am  I,  although  it  were  anoon ; 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde  I love  but  you  alone. 

He. 

Yet  I you  rede,  take  good  hede,  whan  men  wyl  thinke  and 
sey; 

Of  yonge  and  ohle  it  shal  be  tolde,  that  ye  be  gone  away  50 
Your  wanton  wylle  for  to  fulfylle,  in  grene  wood  yon  to 
play ; 

And  that  ye  myght  from  your  delyte  noo  lenger  make  delay. 
Rather  than  ye  shuld  thus  for  me  be  called  an  ylle  woman. 
Yet  wolde  I to  the  grene  wodde  goo,  alone  a banysshed  man. 

She. 

Though  it  be  songe  of  olde  and  yonge  that  I shuld  be  to 
blame,  55 

Theirs  be  the  charge  that  speke  so  large  in  hurting  of  my 
name. 

For  I wyl  prove  that  feythful  love  it  is  devoyd  of  shame. 

In  your  distresse  and  hevynesse  to  parte  with  you,  the  same ; 
And  sure  all  thoo,  that  doo  not  so,  trewe  lovers  ar  they  noon  ; 
But  in  my  mynde  of  all  mankynde  I love  but  you  alone.  60 

Ver.  49.  to  take — what  men. 

Ver,  60.  For  in  my  mynde. 
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He. 

I couneel  yow,  remembre  how,  it  is  noo  maydens  lawe. 
Nothing  to  dought,  but  to  renne  out  to  wod  with  an  outlawe. 
For  ye  must  there  in  your  hande  here  a bowe  to  bere  and 
drawe. 

And,  as  a theef,  thus  must  ye  lyeve,  ever  in  drede  and  awe  ; 
By  whiche  to  yow  gret  harme  myght  grow  : yet  had  I lever 
than  65 

That  1 had  too  the  grene  wod  goo  alone  a banysshed  man. 

She. 

I thinke  not  nay ; but,  as  ye  saye,  it  is  noo  mayden’s  lore : 
But  love  may  make  me  for  your  sake,  as  ye  have  said  before. 
To  com  on  fote  to  hunte  and  shote  to  gete  us  mete  and  store  ; 
For  soo  that  I your  company  may  have,  I aske  noo  more;  70 
From  whiche  to  parte  it  makith  myn  hert  as  colde  as  ony 
ston. 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankvnde  I love  but  you  alone. 

He. 

For  an  outlawe  this  is  the  lawc,  that  men  hym  take  and 
binde 

Wythout  pytee  hanged  to  bee,  and  waver  with  the  wynde. 
Yf  I had  neede,  as  God  forbede,  what  rescous  coude  ye 
finde ; 75 

For,  sothe,  I trowe,  you  and  your  bowe  shui*  drawe  for  fere 
behynde : 

And  noo  merveyle ; for  lytel  avayle  were  in  your  councel  than, 
Wherfore  I too  the  woode  wyl  goo  alone  a banysshed  man. 

Ver.  GS.  redy  to  drawe.  Ver.  65.  Wherby  to  you. 

Ver.  68.  as  I have  sayd.  Ver.  69.  in  store. 

Ver.  76.  ye  and  your  bowe  for  fere  wolde  drawe  behynde. 
Ver.  78.  I wyll  to  the  grene  wode  go. 
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She. 

Ful  wel  knowe  ye  that  wymen  bee  ful  febyl  for  to  fyght ; 

Noo  womanhed  is  it  indeede  to  bee  bolde  as  a knight;  80 

Yet  in  suche  fere  yf  that  ye  were  amonge  enemys  day  and 
night, 

I wolde  wythstande  with  bowe  in  hande  to  greeve  them  as  I 
myght, 

And  you  to  save,  as  wymen  have,  from  deth  many  one : 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde  I love  but  you  alone. 

He. 

Y et  take  good  hede ; for  ever  1 drede  that  ye  coude  not 
sustein  85 

The  thorney  wayes,  the  depe  valeis,  the  snowe,  the  frost, 
the  reyn, 

The  colde,  the  hete ; for,  drye  or  wete,  we  must  lodge  on 
the  playn  ; 

And  us  above,  noon  other  rove  {roof)  but  a brake  bussh  or 
twayne ; 

Which  sone  shulde  greve  you  I beleve ; and  ye  wolde  gladly 
than 

That  I had  too  the  grenewode  goo  alone  a banysshed 
man.  90 

She. 

Syth  1 have  here  ben  partynere  with  you  of  joy  and  blysse, 

I must  also  parte  of  your  woo  endure,  as  reason  is ; 

Ver.  79.  Ryght  welc. 

Ver.  80.  it  is. 

Ver.  81.  with  enemyes  day  or  nyght. 

Ver.  83.  men  many  one. 
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Yet  am  1 sure  of  oo  (one)  plesure,  and  shortly,  it  is  this. 

That,  where  ye  bee,  meseemeth  perde,  I coude  not  fare 
amysse. 

Wythout  more  speche,  I you  beseche  that  we  were  soon 
agone ; 95 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  manky nde  I love  but  you  alone. 

He. 

Yf  ye  goo  thedyr,  ye  must  consider,  whan  ye  have  lust  to 
dyne, 

Ther  shel  no  mete  be  fore  to  gete,  nor  drinke,  bere,  ale,  lie 
wine ; 

Ne  shetis  clene,  to  lye  betwene,  made  of  thred  and  twyne  : 

Noon  other  house  but  levys  and  bowes,  to  kever  your  hed 
and  myn.  100 

Loo,  myn  herte  swete,  this  ylle  dyet  shuld  make  you  pale 
and  wan. 

Wherfore  I to  the  wood  wyl  goo  alone  a banysshid  man. 

She. 

Amonge  the  wylde  dere,  suche  an  archier,  as  men  say  that 
ye  bee, 

Ne  may  not  fayle  of  good  vitayle,  where  is  so  grete  plente. 

And  water  cleere  of  the  ryvere  shal  be  ful  swete  to  me,  105 

W ytli  whiche  in  hele  I shal  right  wele  endure,  as  ye  shall 
see : 

And,  er  we  goo,  a bed  or  twoo  1 can  provide  anoon , 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde  1 love  but  you  alone. 

Ver.  98.  be  for  you  gete. 

Ver.  101.  O myne. 

Ver.  102.  Wherfore  1 wyll  to  the  grene  w ode  go. 

Ver.  107.  or  we  go. 
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He. 

Loo  yet,  before,  ye  must  doo  more,  yf  ye  wyl  goo  with  me. 

As  cutte  your  here  up  by  your  ere;  your  kirtel  by  the 
knee,  110 

Wyth  bowe  in  hande  for  to  withstonde  your  enmys,  yf  nede 
be ; 

And  this  same  nyght  before  daylyght,  to  woodward  wyl  I 
flee; 

And  ye  wyl  all  this  fulfylle,  doo  it  shortely  as  ye  can  : 

Ellis  wil  I to  the  grene  wode  goo  alone  a banysshyd  man. 

She. 

1 shal  as  now  do  more  for  you  than  longeth  to  woman- 
hod,  115 

To  short  my  here,  a bowe  to  here,  to  shote  in  tyme  of  nede  : 

O my  swete  moder,  before  all  other,  for  you  have  I most 
drede : 

But  now  adiew ; I must  ensue,  wher  fortune  duth  me  leede. 

All  this  make  ye ; now  lete  us  flee ; the  day  cum  fast  upon  ; 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde  I love  but  you 
alone.  120 

He. 

Nay,  nay,  not  soo ; ye  shal  not  goo ; and  I shal  telle  you 
why ; 

Your  appetyte  is  to  be  lyght  of  love,  I wele  aspie; 

For  right  as  ye  have  sayd  to  me,  in  lyke  wyse  hardely 

Ye  wolde  answere,  who  so  ever  it  were,  in  way  of  company. 

It  is  sayd  of  olde,  sone  hote  sone  colde ; and  so  is  a wo- 
man. 125 

Wherfore  I too  the  woode  wyl  goo  alone  a banysshid  man. 


Ver.  113.  Yf  that  he  wyll. 


Ver.  123.  For,  lyke. 
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She. 

Yef  ye  take  hede,  yet  is  noo  nede  suche  wordes  to  say  bee 
me  ; 

For  ofte  ye  preyd,  and  longe  assayed,  or  I you  lovid,  perdee ; 
And  though  that  I of  auncestry  a baron’s  doughter  bee. 

Yet  have  you  proved  how  I you  loved,  a squyer  of  lowe 
degree;  130 

And  ever  shal,  what  so  befalle  ; to  dey  therfore  anoon  ; 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  al  mankynde  I love  but  you  alone. 

He. 

A baron’s  childe  to  be  begyled,  it  were  a curssed  dede ; 

To  be  felow  with  an  outlawe,  Almyghty  God  forbede  : 

Yet  bettyr  were  the  power  squyer  alone  to  forest  yede,  135 
Than  ye  shal  saye  another  day  that,  be  wyked  dede. 

Ye  were  betrayed ; wherfore,  good  maide,  the  best  red  ye 
I can. 

Is  that  I too  the  greene  wode  goo  alone  a banysshed  man. 

She. 

Whatsoever  befalle,  I never  shal  of  this  thing  you  upbraid ; 
But  y f ye  goo,  and  leve  me  soo,  than  have  ye  me  betraied.  1 40 
Remembre  you  wele,  how  that  ye  dele,  for  yf  ye,  as  ye  sayde. 
Be  so  unkynde  to  leve  behynde  your  love,  the  notbrowne 
maide. 

Trust  me  truly,  that  I dey,  sone  after  ye  be  gone  ; 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde  I love  but  you  alone. 

Ver.  127.  it  is  no  nede. 

Ver.  136.  sholde  say. 

Ver.  136.  by  my  cursed  dede. 

Ver.  137.  the  best  rede  that  I can. 

Ver.  1 43.  I shall  dy. 
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He. 

Yef  that  ye  went,  ye  shulde  repen t,  for  in  the  forest  now  145 

I have  purveid  me  of  a maide,  whom  I love  more  than  you. 

Another  fayrer  than  ever  ye  were ; I dare  it  wel  avowe ; 

And  of  you  bothe  eche  shulde  be  wrothe  with  other  as  I 
trowe. 

It  were  myn  ease  to  lyve  in  pease;  so  wyl  I yf  I can ; 

Wherfore  I to  the  wode  wyl  goo  alone  a banysshid  man.  150 

She. 

Though  in  the  wood  I understode  ye  had  a paramour, 

All  this  may  nought  remeve  my  thought ; bat  that  I wil  be 
your ; 

And  she  shal  fynde  me  softe  and  kynde,  and  curteis  every 
our, 

Glad  to  fulfylle  all  that  she  wylle  commaunde  me  to  my 
power ; 

For  had  ye,  loo,  and  hundred  moo,  yet  wolde  I be  that 
one;  155 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde  I love  but  you  alone. 

He. 

Myn  owne  dere  love,  I see  the  prove,  that  ye  be  kynde  and 
trewe ; 

Of  mayde  and  wyf,  in  all  my  lyf,  the  best  that  ever  I knewe. 

Be  mery  and  glad ; be  no  more  sad ; the  case  is  chaunged 
newe ; 

For  it  were  ruthe  that  for  your  trouth  you  shuld  have  cause 
to  rew.  160 

Vcr.  155.  Of  them  I wolde  be  one. 

Vcr.  160.  Ye  sholde. 
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Be  not  dismayed ; whatsoever  I sayd  to  you  whan  I began, 
I wyl  not  too  the  grene  wod  goo ; X am  no  noo  banysshyd 
man. 


She. 

Theis  tidingis  be  more  glad  to  me  than  to  be  made  a quene, 
Yf  I were  sure  they  shukl  endure ; but  it  is  often  seen. 
When  men  wyl  breke  promyse,  they  speke  the  wordis  on  the 
splene.  165 

Ye  shape  some  wyle  me  to  begyle,  and  stele  fro  me  1 wene; 
Then  were  the  case  wurs  than  it  was,  and  I more  woo 
begone ; 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  manky nde  I love  but  you  alone. 

He. 

Ye  shal  not  nede  further  to  drede  : I wyl  not  dispage ; 

You  God  defende,  sith  you  descende  of  so  grete  a lynage ; 1 70 
Now  understonde,  to  Westmerlande,  whiche  is  my  herytage, 
X wyl  you  bringe,  and  wyth  a rynge,  be  wey  of  maryage, 

1 wyl  you  take,  and  lady  make,  as  shortly  as  X can  ; 

Thus  have  ye  wone  an  erles  son,  and  not  a banysshyd  man. 

Here  may  ye  see,  that  wymen  be  in  love,  meke,  kinde,  and 
stable:  175 

Late  never  man  repreve  them  than,  or  calle  them  variable ; 
But  rather  prey  God  that  we  may  to  them  be  comfort- 
able, 

Whiche  somtyme  provyth  suche  as  loveth,  yf  they  be  cha- 
ritable. 


Ver.  169.  Dysparage. 
Ver.  178.  As  he  loveth. 
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For  sith  men  wolde  that  wymen  sholde  be  meke  to  them 
eche  on, 

Moche  more  ought  they  to  God  obey,  and  serve  but  hym 
alone*. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this  fine  old  poem  was 
written  very  shortly  after  the  scene  which  it  com- 
memorates took  place,  and  whilst  its  singularly  in- 
teresting result  was  yet  rife  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  the  adjacent  district.  It  may,  therefore,  without 
deviating  perhaps  much  from  the  mark,  be  attri- 
buted to  the  year  1485,  when  Henry  of  Lancaster 
mounted  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms.  But  who 
the  minstrel  was,  who  has  thus,  in  strains  of  exqui- 
site feeling,  so  sweetly  sung  of  female  truth  and 
constancy,  has  hitherto  escaped  all  research.  As 
he  was  certainly  a stranger  to  Arnold  in  1502,  we 
may  conclude  him  to  have  been  some  obscure  and 
nameless  bard  of  the  north  of  England-— some 
44  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown but 

# It  will  be  immediately  perceived,  that  not  only  occasion- 
ally in  its  readings,  but  throughout  in  its  spelling,  this  first 
edition  of  the  Nut-brown  Maid  differs  from  the  copy  which 
Dr.  Percy  followed  in  his  Reliques.  With  the  exception  of 
marking  the  speakers  at  the  head  of  each  stanza,  and  now 
and  then  interposing  a comma,  I have  faithfully  adhered  to 
the  original. 
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who  evidently  possessed  not  only  great  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  but  skill  to  picture  what  he 
knew. 

There  is,  indeed,  so  much  fidelity  to  nature  in 
this  ballad,  in  accordance  with  the  situation  of  the 
parties,  such  as  the  hypothesis  I have  adopted  re- 
presents them  to  be,  as  to  afford  strong  internal  evi- 
dence of  its  direct  relation  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances and  character  of  the  Henry  lord  Clifford 
who  is  the  subject  of  the  present  paper. 

We  must  recollect  that  this  heir  of  the  Cliffords, 
though  from  necessity  deprived  of  the  education 
due  to  his  rank,  was  yet  no  stranger  to  the  nobility 
of  his  birth,  a consciousness  which  would,  almost 
inevitably,  give  to  his  bearing  and  carriage  a cer- 
tain degree  of  self-confidence  and  elevation.  We 
also  know  that  he  frequently,  though  secretly,  en- 
joyed the  society  of  his  mother,  lady  Margaret,  and 
of  his  father-in-law,  sir  Lancelot ; an  intercourse 
which,  to  those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  fami- 
liarly observing  him,  would  insensibly  give  a polish 
to  his  manners  that  could  not  fail  to  be  favourably 
contrasted  with  the  rudeness  and  rusticity  of  those 
who  were  his  daily  companions  or  attendants.  If 
to  these  features  we  add,  what  danger  and  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  varied  disguise  and  frequent  change  of 
place  would  certainly  bring  on,  a habit  of  adven- 
ture and  romantic  expedient,  and  mingle  them  with 
what  we  know  him  to  have  possessed,  an  amiable 
disposition  and  a tender  heart,  we  shall  have  before 
us  a character  of  no  common  interest,  and  in  a high 
degree  calculated  to  make  an  indelible  impression 
on  a bosom  so  susceptible,  faithful,  and  affectionate, 
as  that  of  the  Nut-brown  Maid. 

[t  has  been  affirmed  by  a writer  in  the  Ccnsura 
Literaria,  whom  I have  quoted  in  a former  part  of 
this  paper,  that  to  modernize  the  Nut-brown  Maid 
appeared  to  him  a desideratum ; and  he  tells  sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  to  whom  he  addresses  his  re- 
marks, that  he  should  like  to  see  it  done  by  his 
pen  I am  persuaded,  however,  that  the  attempt, 
whoever  might  venture  upon  the  task,  would  not 
succeed  ; for  who  could  improve,  for  instance,  such 
a stanza  as  is  the  twentieth  of  this  poem  P and  there 
are  several  others  in  the  same  predicament.  Prior, 
we  all  know,  notwithstanding  the  harmony  of  his 
couplets,  and  the  elegancy  of  his  diction,  has 
preserved  in  his  “ Henry  and  Emma,”  avowedly 


* Censura  Literaria^  vol.  vii.  p.  98. 
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founded  on  this  ballad,  little  or  nothing  of  that  ex- 
quisite naivete,  and  of  those  touching  strokes  of 
nature,  which  have  rendered  his  original  so  truly 
valuable  to  every  lover  of  simplicity  ; and  such,  I 
have  no  doubt,  will  be  the  result  of  any  future 
effort  to  polish  and  refine  what  must  necessarily, 
under  such  a process,  fade  away,  like  the  fresh  dew 
of  morning  on  the  flower  when  smitten  by  a scorch- 
ing sun. 


C To  be  continued .] 


No.  V. 


The  miraele  of  our  age, 

Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Camden*. 

The  subject  of  all  verse, 

Sidney’s  sister. 

Ben  Jonson. 


There  is  not  upon  record,  perhaps,  a more 
illustrious  and  interesting  instance  of  the  mutual 
affection  of  brother  and  sister  than  that  which 
subsisted  between  the  celebrated  sir  Philip  Sidney, 
and  Mary,  countess  of  Pembroke  ; an  affection  not 
merely  founded  on  the  bonds  of  relationship,  but 
cemented  into  the  firmest  friendship  by  a perfect 
congeniality  in  manners,  tastes,  and  dispositions. 

It  is  ever  a useful  and  delightful  occupation  to 
bring  forward  characters  such  as  these,  however 
much  they  may  have  been  previously  noticed  and 
admired ; and  more  peculiarly  appropriate  is  it  at 
the  present  time,  when  a truly  valuable  work,  which 

* Remaines  concerning  Britaine.  Edit.  1614.  p.  44. 
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had  hitherto  lain  concealed  in  manuscript,  the  joint 
production  of  sir  Philip  and  his  sister,  and  one  of 
the  strongest  proofs  of  their  piety  and  reciprocal 
attachment,  has  within  these  three  years  been  given 
to  the  public.  To  notice,  indeed,  this  monument 
of  family  genius  and  devotional  taste,  without  in 
some  degree  dwelling  on  the  beauty  of  the  charac- 
ters to  whom  we  owe  it,  would  be,  in  fact,  to  strip 
the  critique  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its 
interest. 

No  children  could  be  more  fortunate  than  were 
Philip  Sidney  and  his  sister,  in  the  possession  of 
parents  whose  lives  were  a model  for  all  that  is  great 
and  good.  Their  father,  sir  Henry  Sidney,  the  be- 
loved and  confidential  friend  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
was  not  more  eminent  for  his  talents  in  public  than 
for  his  virtues  in  private  life,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  he  stood  confessedly  inferior  to  none  in  the 
learning  and  accomplishments  of  his  age.  Nor 
was  their  mother,  lady  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  who 
perished  on  the  scaffold  for  his  attachment  to  the 
exemplary  but  ill-starred  lady  Jane  Grey,  in  any 
degree  less  distinguished  in  her  sphere ; one,  indeed, 
if  not  of  equal  splendour  and  publicity  with  that 
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in  which  her  husband  moved,  yet  to  her  children, 
and,  through  their  example,  to  the  world  at  large, 
not  less  useful  and  honourable ; for,  with  abilities 
every  way  adequate  to  the  task  of  instruction,  and 
with  a devotedness  and  sense  of  duty  which  ren- 
dered her  exertions  a never-failing  source  of  grati- 
fication and  delight,  she  gave  up  her  time  almost 
exclusively  to  the  early  education  of  her  offspring, 
superintending  not  only  their  initiation  into  the 
principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  but  directing  their 
studies,  and  regulating,  and  even  partaking  in  their 
sports  and  relaxations. 

In  this  pleasing,  and,  in  every  point  of  view, 
highly  important  occupation,  lady  Sidney  was 
powerfully  supported  and  assisted  by  her  husband, 
whenever  the  numerous  duties  which  awaited  him 
in  public  life  would  allow  of  his  reposing  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  Nor  was  the  reward  which 
followed  this  assiduity  beneath  their  fondest  hopes 
and  warmest  aspirations;  for  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  English  history  can  scarcely  show  two  charac- 
ters more  thoroughly  good  and  amiable  than  were 
sir  Philip  Sidney  and  his  beloved  sister. 

At  a very  early  period,  indeed,  and  when  but  a 
mere  boy  in  age,  we  are  told  by  one  who  knew  him 

i 2 
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well,  that  young  Sidney  never  appeared  to  him  other 
than  a man  in  mind  and  carriage  ; that  though  grave 
beyond  his  years,  so  lovely  and  unaffected  was  the 
seriousness  of  his  disposition,  as  to  give  him  grace 
and  reverence  in  every  eye ; and  that  such  was  his 
industry  and  thirst  of  knowledge  when  placed  at 
school,  that  his  father  then  termed  him,  with  pro- 
phetic intuition,  Lumen  families  suce , the  bright 
ornament  of  his  family*. 

We  are  fortunately  in  possession  of  documents, 
which  not  only  confirm  this  assertion  as  to  the  pre- 
cocity of  the  son,  but  place  the  parental  affection 
of  sir  Henry  and  lady  Sidney  in  a singularly  pro- 
minent and  interesting  light.  They  consist  of  a 
letter  by  the  former  and  a postcript  by  the  latter, 
addressed  to  their  little  Philip,  then  at  school  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  when  not  more  than  twelve  years 
of  age.  He  had,  it  seems,  written  two  letters  to 
his  father,  one  in  Latin  and  the  other  in  French; 
and  the  reply  of  sir  Henry  to  these  striking  proofs 
of  his  son's  successful  application  to  his  studies 
may  be  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious  manuals  of  instruction  which  was  ever  drawn 


9 Sir  Fulke  Greville’s  Life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  p.  6 . 
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up  by  a parent  for  the  use  of  his  child ; nor  is  it 
possible  to  avoid  paying  a tribute  of  admiration 
and  esteem  to  the  pure  maternal  tenderness  which 
breathes  through  every  line  of  lady  Mary’s  con- 
cluding appeal.  I deem  it,  indeed,  a peculiar  hap- 
piness belonging  to  the  subject  which  I have  chosen, 
that  I have  it  in  my  power  to  transfer  these  inva- 
luable reliques  to  my  pages,  allowing  myself  no 
other  liberty  whilst  copying  them,  than  that  of  ac- 
commodating their  orthography  to  the  usage  of  the 
present  times. 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  to  his  son  Philip  Sidney , at 
school  at  Shrewsbury , in  1566,  then  being  of  the 
age  of  twelve  years. 

u I have  received  two  letters  from  you,  one 
written  in  Latin,  the  other  in  French  ; which  I take 
in  good  part,  and  will  you  to  exercise  that  practice 
of  learning  often  ; for  that  will  stand  you  in  most 
stead,  in  that  profession  of  life  that  you  are  born  to 
live  in.  And,  since  this  is  my  first  letter  that  ever 
I did  write  to  you,  I will  not  that  it  be  all  empty 
of  some  advices,  which  my  natural  care  of  you  pro- 
voketh  me  to  wish  you  to  follow,  as  documents  to 
you  in  this  your  tender  age.  Let  your  first  action 
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be  the  lifting  up  of  your  mind  to  Almighty  God  by 
hearty  prayer ; and  feelingly  digest  the  words  you 
speak  in  prayer,  with  continual  meditation  and 
thinking  of  him  to  whom  you  pray,  and  of  the 
matter  for  which  you  pray.  And  use  this  at  an 
ordinary  hour.  Whereby  the  time  itself  will  put 
you  in  remembrance  to  do  that  which  you  are  ac- 
customed to  do  in  that  time.  Apply  your  study 
to  such  hours  as  your  discreet  master  doth  assign 
you,  earnestly ; and  the  time,  I know,  he  will  so 
limit  as  shall  be  both  sufficient  for  your  learning 
and  safe  for  your  health.  And  mark  the  sense  and 
the  matter  of  that  you  read  as  well  as  the  words : 
so  shall  you  both  enrich  your  tongue  with  words 
and  your  wit  with  matter  ; and  judgment  will  grow 
as  years  groweth  in  you.  Be  humble  and  obedient 
to  your  master ; for  unless  you  frame  yourself  to 
obey  others,  yea,  and  feel  in  yourself  what  obe- 
dience is,  you  shall  never  be  able  to  teach  others 
how  to  obey  you.  Be  courteous  of  gesture,  and 
affable  to  all  men,  with  diversity  of  reverence,  ac- 
cording to  the  dignity  of  the  person.  There  is  no- 
thing that  winneth  so  much  with  so  little  cost.  Use 
moderate  diet,  so  as,  after  your  meat,  you  may  find 
your  wit  fresher  and  not  duller,  and  your  body  more 
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lively,  and  not  more  heavy.  Seldom  drink  wine, 
and  yet  sometimes  do,  least  being  enforced  to  drink 
upon  the  sudden  you  should  find  yourself  inflamed. 
Use  exercise  of  body,  but  such  as  is  without  peril 
of  your  joints  or  bones ; it  will  increase  your  force 
and  enlarge  your  breath.  Delight  to  be  cleanly, 
as  well  in  all  parts  of  your  body  as  in  your  gar- 
ments ; it  shall  make  you  grateful  in  each  company, 
and,  otherwise,  loathsome.  Give  yourself  to  be 
merry ; for  you  degenerate  from  your  father,  if  you 
find  not  yourself  most  able  in  wit  and  body  to 
do  any  thing  when  you  be  most  merry.  But  let 
your  mirth  be  ever  void  of  all  scurrility  and  biting 
words  to  any  man ; for  a wound  given  by  a word 
is  oftentimes  harder  to  be  cured  than  that  which  is 
given  with  the  sword.  Be  you  rather  a hearer  and 
bearer  away  of  other  men^s  talk,  than  a beginner  or 
procurer  of  speech,  otherwise  you  shall  be  counted 
to  delight  to  hear  yourself  speak.  If  you  hear  a 
wise  sentence,  or  an  apt  phrase,  commit  it  to  your 
memory,  with  respect  to  the  circumstance,  when 
you  shall  speak  it.  Let  never  oath  be  heard  to 
come  out  of  your  mouth,  nor  word  of  ribaldry ; 
detest  it  in  others,  so  shall  custom  make  to  yourself 
a law  against  it  in  yourself.  Be  modest  in  each 
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assembly ; and  rather  be  rebuked  of  light  fellows 
for  maiden-like  shamefacedness,  than  of  your  sad 
friends  for  pert  boldness.  Think  upon  every  word 
that  you  will  speak  before  you  utter  it,  and  re- 
member how  nature  hath  rampered  up,  as  it  were, 
the  tongue  with  teeth,  lips,  yea,  and  hair  without 
the  lips,  and  all  betokening  reins  or  bridles  for  the 
loose  use  of  that  member.  Above  all  things,  tell 
no  untruth,  no  not  in  trifles.  The  custom  of  it  is 
naught ; and  let  it  not  satisfy  you,  that,  for  a time, 
the  hearers  take  it  for  a truth,  for  after  it  will  be 
known  as  it  is,  to  your  shame ; for  there  cannot  be 
a greater  reproach  to  a gentleman  than  to  be  ac- 
counted a liar.  Study  and  endeavour  yourself  to 
be  virtuously  occupied : so  shall  you  make  such 
an  habit  of  well  doing  in  you,  that  you  shall  not 
know  how  to  do  evil  though  you  would.  Remem- 
ber, my  son,  the  noble  blood  you  are  descended  of 
by  your  mother's  side,  and  think  that  only,  by  vir- 
tuous life  and  good  action,  you  may  be  an  ornament 
to  that  illustrious  family ; and  otherwise,  through 
vice  and  sloth,  you  shall  be  counted  lobes  generis , 
one  of  the  greatest  curses  that  can  happen  to  man. 
Well,  my  little  Philip , this  is  enough  for  me,  and 
too  much  1 fear  for  you.  But  if  I shall  And  that 
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this  light  meal  of  digestion  nourish  any  thing  the 
weak  stomach  of  your  young  capacity,  I will,  as  I 
find  the  same  grow  stronger,  feed  it  with  tougher 
food. 

“ Your  loving  father,  so  long  as  you  live  in  the 
fear  of  God, 

“ H.  Sydney 


* The  original  of  this  letter  was  found  among  the  manu- 
scripts deposited  in  the  library  at  Penshurst. 

“ Of  Penshurst,”  remarks  sir  Egerton  Brydges,  where 
Sidney  was  born,  there  is  a curious  engraving  by  Vertue  in- 
serted in  the  first  volume  of  Hasted’s  history  of  the  county. 
Its  rude  grandeur,  its  immense  hall,  its  castellated  form, 
its  numerous  apartments,  well  accord  with  the  images  of 
chivalry  which  the  memory  of  Sidney  inspires.” 

The  following  sonnet,  from  the  pen  of  the  learned  baronet, 
still  further  depicts,  in  colours  worthy  of  the  subject,  the 
desolated  state  of  this  venerable  mansion  : 

SONNET 

WRITTEN  AT  PENSHURST,  1795. 

Behold  thy  triumphs,  Time ! what  silence  reigns 
Along  these  lofty  and  majestic  walls  ! 

Ah  ! where  are  regal  Sidney ’3*  pompous  trains  ? 

Where  Philip’s  tuneful  lyret,  whose  dying  falls 

Could  melt  the  yielding  nymphs  and  love-sick  swains  ? 

* Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Lord  President  of  the  inarehes,  who  kept  his  court 
at  Ludlow  castle. 

t Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Arcadia. 
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A postscript  by  my  lady  Sydney , in  the  skirts  of 
my  lord  presidents  letter  to  her  said  son  Philip . 

“ Your  noble  and  careful  father  hath  taken 
pains  (with  his  own  hand)  to  give  you  in  this  his 
letter,  so  wise,  so  learned,  and  most  requisite  pre- 
cepts, for  you  to  follow  with  a diligent  and  humble 
thankful  mind,  as  I will  not  withdraw  your  eyes 
from  beholding  and  reverent  honouring  the  same ; 
no,  not  so  long  time  as  to  read  any  letter  from  me : 
and,  therefore,  at  this  time  I will  write  unto  you 
no  other  letter  than  this ; whereby  I first  bless  you, 
with  my  desire  to  God  to  plant  in  you  his  grace ; 
and,  secondarily,  warn  you  to  have  always  before 
the  eyes  of  your  mind  these  excellent  counsels  of 
my  lord,  your  dear  father,  and  that  you  fail  not 

Ah  ! where  the  undaunted  figure  that  appals 
E’en  heroes?  where  the  lute,  that  on  the  plains 
The  bending  trees  * round  Sacharissa  calls  ? 

And  are  they  fled  ? their  day ’s  for  ever  past ! 

Heroes  and  poets  moulder  in  the  earth  ! 

No  sound  is  heard  but  of  the  wailing  blast. 

Through  the  lone  rooms,  where  echoed  crowded  mirth ! 
Yet  on  their  semblance  Melancholy  pores. 

And  all  the  faded  splendour  soon  restores  ! 

British  Bibliographer,  vol.  i.  pp.  293 — 294. 


* Alluding  to  Waller’s  lines  written  at  Penshurst 
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continually  once  in  four  or  five  days  to  read  them 
over. 

“ And  for  a final  leave-taking  for  this  time,  see 
that  you  show  yourself  as  a loving,  obedient  scholar 
to  your  good  master,  to  govern  you  yet  many  years ; 
and  that  my  lord  and  [ may  hear  that  you  profit  so 
in  your  learning,  as  thereby  you  may  increase  our 
loving  care  of  you,  and  deserve  at  his  hands  the 
continuance  of  his  great  joy,  to  have  him  often  wit- 
ness with  his  own  hand  the  hope  he  hath  in  your 
well  doing. 

“ Farewell,  my  little  Philip,  and  once  again  the 
Lord  bless  you  ! Your  loving  mother, 

“ Mary  Sidney  *.?’ 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  under  the  eye 
of  parents  such  as  these  (for  at  this  time  sir  Henry 
Sidney  was  residing  at  Ludlow  Castle,  not  far  from 
Shrewsbury,  as  lord  president  of  the  marches  of 
Wales),  their  little  Philip  would,  from  what  has 

* This  postscript  is  taken  from  an  unique  copy  of  sir 
Henry’s  letter,  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Park,  esq.,  and 
which  was  printed  at  London  by  T.  Dawson,  1591,  with  an 
epitapli  on  sir  Henry  Sidney,  signed  Wm.  Griffith. — Vide 
Lord  Orford’s  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  by 
Park,  vol.  ii.  p.  192. 
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been  said  of  the  promise  of  his  earliest  years,  in 
every  respect  fulfil  their  expectations.  He  was,  in 
short,  a most  ardent  and  indefatigable  student ; and 
when,  shortly  afterwards,  he  went  to  Oxford,  then 
under  the  chancellorship  of  his  uncle,  Robert  Dud- 
ley, earl  of  Leicester,  such  was  the  reputation  which 
he  sustained  in  that  university,  as  a scholar  of  first- 
rate  attainments,  that  it  was  thought  worthy  of  re- 
cord on  the  tomb  of  his  tutor,  Dr.  Thomas  Thorn- 
ton, one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  that 
lie  had  been  “ the  tutor  of  sir  Philip  Sidney,  when 
of  Christ-church.”  Nor  was  he  less  distinguished 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  resided  for  a short  time 
after  leaving  Oxford ; a change  of  situation  which 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  esteem 
and  admiration  of  many  of  its  most  celebrated  mem- 
bers, and  among  the  rest,  of  his  relation  and  sub- 
sequent biographer,  Mr.  Fulke  Greville. 

Having  laid  a solid  foundation  on  the  basis  of 
classical  learning,  it  was  thought  necessary,  in  order 
to  complete  the  superstructure,  that  he  should  visit 
foreign  countries ; and,  accordingly,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  Mr.  Sidney  obtained  permission  from 
queen  Elizabeth  to  travel  for  two  years  on  the 
continent.  He  passed  through  France,  Germany, 
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Hungary,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  not  with  the  ra- 
pidity and  idle  curiosity  of  a common-place  tourist, 
but  with  a mind  prepared  to  comprehend  and  di- 
gest whatever  of  value  might  be  presented  to  it  in 
manners,  customs,  literature,  and  legislation.  He 
became,  in  fact,  during  this  short  sojourn  abroad, 
from  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents  and  the  amiability 
of  his  disposition,  the  friend  and  favourite  of  some 
of  the  first  literary  characters  of  which  continental 
Europe  could  then  boast : of  Hubert  Languet,  of 
Torquato  Tasso,  of  Zacharias  Ursinus,  of  Johannes 
Serranus,  of  Mornay  Du  Plessis,  of  Scipio  Gen- 
tilis,  of  Henry  Stephens,  of  Theophilus  Banosius, 
and  of  Peter  Ramus  ; men  not  less  remarkable  for 
their  virtues  than  for  their  mental  energies  and 
profound  learning. 

Nor  were  the  accomplishments  demanded  for  the 
formation  of  the  noble  and  chivalric  cavalier  in  any 
degree  forgotten  ; for  no  one,  perhaps,  ever  availed 
himself  with  more  complete  success  of  the  many 
opportunities  which  Vienna  and  other  large  capitals 
on  the  continent  afforded  for  acquiring  perfection 
in  all  the  various  arts,  martial  or  ornamental,  which 
war  or  peace  might  call  for,  than  young  Sidney. 
In  short,  whether  in  the  tournament  or  the  lady’s 
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bower,  in  the  field  of  diversion  or  in  the  culture  of 
the  fine  arts,  his  skill,  his  courtesy,  and  his  taste, 
drew  alike  from  valour,  beauty,  and  from  genius,  a 
sincere  and  ample  eulogy. 

Th  us  furnished,  both  by  art  and  nature,  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  May  1575,  to  become  an 
object  of  almost  unprecedented  love  and  admiration 
to  his  native  country ; for,  as  Fuller  has  tersely 
observed,  tc  his  homebred  abilities  travel  had  per- 
fected, and  a sweet  nature  set  a gloss  upon  both 
and  he  adds,  that  “ he  was  so  essential  to  the  En- 
glish court,  that  it  seemed  maimed  without  his 
company,  being  a complete  master  of  matter  and 
language.1'’ 

It  was  not  long  before  Elizabeth,  who  possessed 
in  a pre-eminent  degree  the  happy  talent  of  dis- 
covering and  appreciating  merit,  and  who  had  ho- 
noured young  Sidney  by  many  marks  of  peculiar 
favour  and  distinction,  determined  on  calling  his 
powers  into  exertion  for  the  benefit  of  his  country, 
by  appointing  him  to  an  important  embassy  to  the 
court  of  Vienna,  with  the  ostensible  purpose,  in- 
deed, of  condoling  with  the  emperor  liodolph,  but 
with  the  further  and  more  important  view  of  unit- 
ing the  protestant  states  in  a defensive  league 
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against  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  the  papal  see, 
and  the  bigotry  of  Spain.  In  this  he  completely 
succeeded,  evincing,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two, 
a sagacity,  penetration,  and  knowledge  of  mankind, 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most  mature 
years.  It  was  on  his  return  home  from  this  em- 
bassy that,  being  directed  to  visit  the  court  of  John 
Casimir,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  he  became  in- 
timately acquainted  with  William  prince  of  Orange, 
the  most  disinterested  patriot,  and  altogether  one 
of  the  best  and  greatest  characters  to  which  modern 
history  has  borne  record.  It  speaks  volumes,  in- 
deed, in  support  of  the  sterling  worth  and  intel- 
lectual superiority  of  Sidney,  that  this  firm  friend 
of  public  virtue  and  rational  liberty  placed  a high 
value  on  both  the  heart  and  head  of  our  young 
diplomatist,  and  maintained  with  him  a constant 
correspondence  on  the  most  important  political 
transactions  which  were  then  agitating  Europe. 

When  Mr.  Sidney  reached  England  in  1577, 
after  this  embassy  to  the  imperial  Rodolph,  there 
was  not,  perhaps,  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth  an  in- 
dividual who  could,  in  all  the  various  qualities  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  the  perfect  cavalier,  in  any  de- 
gree compete  with  him.  From  this  period,  indeed, 
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to  that  in  which  he  embarked  on  his  unfortunate 
expedition  to  the  Netherlands,  an  interval  of  about 
eight  years,  he  might  be  considered  as  the  model 
to  which  all  the  aspiring  youth  of  England  en- 
deavoured to  conform  themselves ; not  merely  as 
an  exemplar  of  chivalric  excellence,  but  as  one  also 
exhibiting,  in  the  most  enlarged  and  liberal  import 
of  the  terms,  the  finished  gentleman  and  scholar. 
He  was,  in  truth,  the  munificent  and  unrivalled 
patron  of  whatever  contributed  to  extend  the  bounds 
of  learning,  art,  or  science.  How  he  fostered  and 
supported  the  rising  talents  of  a Raleigh  and  a 
Spenser,  is  well  known  to  fame ; but  it  should  also 
be  remembered,  that  he  who  knew  him  best  has 
declared,  that  66  there  was  not  a cunning  painter,  a 
skilful  engineer,  an  excellent  musician,  or  any  other 
artificer  of  extraordinary  fame,  that  did  not  make 
himself  known  to  this  famous  spirit,  and  found  him 
his  true  friend  without  hire 

Nor  was  he  less  a friend  to  his  country  in  a po- 
litical point  of  view  ; for  when  the  queen,  in  1579, 
showed  a strong  inclination  to  form  a matrimonial 
union  with  Henry  duke  of  Anjou,  a connexion 


Sir  Fulke  Greville’s  Life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  p.  39. 
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which  would  in  all  probability  have  struck  at  the 
very  foundations  of  our  religion  and  liberty,  Mr. 
Sidney  had  the  address,  by  a letter  couched  in  the 
most  elegant  style  of  the  age,  yet  written,  at  the 
same  time,  with  great  strength  of  argument  and 
openness  of  opinion,  to  awaken  her  apprehensions 
for  the  result,  and  finally  to  induce  her  to  break 
off  all  negotiations  on  the  subject;  and  this,  too, 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  delicacy  and  hazard 
of  such  a discussion,  without  giving  her  the  smallest 
offence. 

When  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  most  sagacious  mon- 
archs  that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  England,  thus 
deferred  to  the  judgment  of  Philip  Sidney,  let  us 
recollect  that  her  youthful  counsellor  had  but  just 
completed  his  twenty-fifth  year ; and  yet,  although 
learned  and  accomplished  for  his  age  almost  beyond 
all  precedent,  acquisitions  which  must  necessarily 
have  absorbed  a vast  portion  of  his  time,  he  had 
nevertheless  obtained  such  a knowledge  of  men, 
manners,  and  legislation,  as  would  have  done  ho- 
nour to  the  oldest  head.  Nor,  what  is  praise  sur- 
passing every  other,  were  the  qualities  of  his  heart 
less  estimable  than  those  of  his  intellect ; a com- 
bination which  rendered  him,  even  amongst  his  own 
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familiar  friends  and  relations,  an  object  of  as  much 
deference  and  admiration  as  with  the  public,  who 
viewed  him,  comparatively,  at  a distance.  No 
stronger  proof  of  this  can  be  given  than  that  his 
father,  a man  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  of  high  en- 
dowments both  in  a mental  and  a moral  light,  and 
intrusted  with  important  duties,  looked  up  to  him 
at  this  very  period,  and  not  in  vain,  for  counsel, 
consolation,  and  protection  ; and  when  writing 
shortly  afterwards  to  his  second  son,  Robert  Sid- 
ney, thus  pours  forth  his  heart  in  the  following 
affecting  eulogy  on  the  virtues  of  his  eldest  born. 
66  Follow,’1  he  says,  u the  advice  of  your  most 

loving  brother,  who  in  loving  you  is  comparable 

» 

with  me,  or  exceedeth  me.  Imitate  his  virtues, 
exercises,  studies,  and  actions  : he  is  a rare  orna- 
ment of  his  age,  the  very  formular  that  all  well- 
disposed  young  gentlemen  of  our  court  do  form 
also  their  manners  and  life  by.  In  truth,  I speak 
it  without  flattery  of  him  or  myself,  he  hath  the 
most  virtues  that  ever  I found  in  any  man.  I saw 
him  not  these  six  months,  little  to  my  comfort. 
You  may  hear  from  him  with  more  ease  than  from 
me.  In  your  travels  these  documents  I will  give 
you,  not  as  mine,  but  his  practices.  Seek  the 
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knowledge  of  the  estate  of  every  prince,  court,  and 
city,  that  you  pass  through.  Address  yourself  to 
the  company,  to  learn  this  of  the  elder  sort,  and 
yet  neglect  not  the  younger.  By  the  one  you  shall 
gather  learning,  wisdom,  and  knowledge  : by  the 
other  acquaintance,  languages,  and  exercise.  Once 
again  I say,  imitate  him.”  And  in  a subsequent 
letter  to  the  same  son,  after  repeating  similar  advice, 
he  concludes  in  a strain  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  truly  affectionate  and  impressive.  66  God  bless 
you,  my  sweet  child,  in  this  world  and  for  ever,  as 
I in  this  world  find  myself  happy  in  my  children 
a sentence  which  at  once  assures  us  that  in  the  family 
of  sir  Henry  Sidney,  there  dwelt  peace,  and  piety, 
and  home-felt  happiness,  with  as  little  alloy  as  the 
tenure  of  humanity  will  admit. 

It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  view  without  astonish- 
ment the  varied  and  opposed  qualities  and  accom- 
plishments which  at  this  period,  namely,  that  of 
1580,  centred  in  the  person  of  Philip  Sidney;  for 
with  a mind  stored  with  the  richest  products  of 
ancient  and  modern  literature,  with  a disposition 
naturally  grave,  and  even  pensive,  and  with  a heart 
sighing  for  leisure  and  retirement,  he  was  yet, 
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though  avowedly  disgusted  with  the  life  of  a cour- 
tier *,  the  very  life  and  animating  spirit  of  the  gor- 
geous court  of  Elizabeth,  the  first  and  leading  star 
in  the  joust,  the  triumph,  and  the  tournament ! 

Yet  thus  acting  a part  which,  though  at  first 
highly  flattering  to  his  chivalric  enthusiasm,  every 
day  became  less  congenial  with  his  more  serious 
thoughts  and  studies,  little  was  wanting  to  accele- 
rate what  may  be,  perhaps,  justly  termed  his  ro- 
mantic scheme  of  retirement;  and  this  occurred  in 
the  person  of  Edward  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  who 
having  personally  insulted  Mr.  Sidney  whilst  play- 
ing at  tennis,  the  latter,  deprived  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  queen  of  the  satisfaction  of  calling  his 
adversary  to  arms,  and  impatient  of  the  smallest 
intrenchment  on  his  honour,  retired  to  Wilton,  the 
seat  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to 
recover,  in  the  society  of  his  beloved  sister,  and  in 

* See  his  letters  about  this  period,  written  to  his  great  and 
learned  friend  Hubert  Languet,  in  which  he  expresses  so 
decided  an  aversion  to  a court  life,  and  so  much  love  for  pri- 
vacy and  the  society  of  a few  select  friends,  as  to  draw  from 
his  sage  Mentor  a remonstrance  against  the  indulgence  of 
feelings  incompatible  with  the  duties  which  he  owed  to  him- 
self, his  family,  and  his  country. 
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the  composition  of  his  Arcadia,  that  peace  of  mind 
which  had  been  broken  in  upon  by  the  insolence  of 
folly  and  caprice. 

Of  this  beautiful  romance,  once  the  favourite  of 
Shakspeare  and  of  Milton,  and  which,  as  being 
chiefly  wrritten  for  the  gratification  and  amusement 
of  his  sister,  and  subsequently  revised  and  corrected 
by  her  pen,  has  been,  not  unaptly,  termed  the  coun- 
tess of  Pembroke's  Arcadia , I shall  with  pleasure 
speak  again,  when  noticing  the  character  of  this 
accomplished  lady  ; and  in  the  meanwhile,  proceed- 
ing with  the  sketch  of  her  noble-minded  brother, 
we  find  him,  in  the  year  following  this  unhappy 
dispute  with  lord  Oxford,  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  house  of  commons,  as  one  of  the  knights  in 
parliament  for  the  county  of  Kent,  and  at  the  same 
time  employing  his  leisure  in  composing  his  ad- 
mirable 44  Defence  of  Poesy,”  not  only  one  of  the 
first,  but  also  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  criticism  in 
our  language. 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  talents,  and 
not  unimportant  services  of  Mr.  Sidney,  he  re- 
mained for  some  years,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
being  appointed  cup-bearer  to  the  queen,  unre- 
warded by  her  majesty  ; but  in  the  month  of 
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January,  1583,  being  nominated  by  John  Casimir, 
prince  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  his  proxy  at  an  ap- 
proaching installation  of  the  knights  of  the  gar- 
ter, Elizabeth  was  pleased  to  confer  upon  him,  at 
Windsor  Castle,  the  honour  of  knighthood  ; and 
to  this  accession  of  dignity  she,  about  the  same 
time,  added  the  emoluments  arising  from  a sinecure 
in  Wales. 

A few  months  after  these  events  sir  Philip  con- 
ducted to  the  altar  the  only  surviving  daughter  of 
that  great  and  patriotic  statesman,  sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham ; a young  lady,  who  had  won  his  affections 
not  so  much  by  her  personal  attractions,  though 
great,  as  by  the  virtues  of  her  heart  and  the  amia- 
bility of  her  disposition. 

The  domestic  happiness  of  sir  Philip  Sidney, 
however,  was  in  some  measure  alloyed  by  the  per- 
turbed state  of  the  kingdom  ; for,  in  1584,  so  many 
conspiracies  were  formed  against  the  person  of  the 
queen,  that  she  became  greatly  and  justly  alarmed  ; 
and,  in  order  to  dissipate  her  apprehensions,  her 
nobility  and  gentry  entered  into  an  association,  with 
the  earl  of  Leicester  at  their  head,  to  prosecute  to 
the  death  all  who  should  be  found  plotting  against 
the  welfare  of  their  sovereign  ; and  amongst  the 
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most  zealous  of  these  associators  was  enrolled,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  sir  Philip  Sidney.  The 
character  of  Leicester,  however,  was  not  such  as 
could  stand  uninjured  against  the  assaults  of  his 
enemies,  and  his  present  situation  laid  him  open  to 
so  many  serious  exposures,  that,  in  an  unfortunate 
hour,  his  nephew  was  induced,  by  his  zeal  for  the 
family  reputation,  to  become  the  vindicator  of  his 
fame.  He  replied,  therefore,  to  the  noted  work  of 
Parsons  the  Jesuit,  entitled  “ Leicester’s  Common- 
wealth*;” but,  whilst  he  exhibited  much  talent 

* It  is  in  this  book  that  Leicester  is  charged  with  the 
murder  of  his  first  wife,  who,  Parsons  relates,  was  thrown 
down  stairs  by  his  orders  at  Curnner  Hall,  near  Abington  in 
Berkshire,  so  that  her  neck  was  broken.  Various  attempts 
were  made,  from  high  authority,  to  disprove  this  report,  but 
in  vain,  for  it  still  remains  on  the  page  of  history  as  a cre- 
dited statement,  and  is  thus  recorded  by  the  last  topographer 
of  Berkshire. 

“ Cumner  House,  in  Berkshire,  was  the  seat  of  Anthony 
Foster,  esq.,  who  lies  buried  in  Cumner  church.  His  epi- 
taph represents  him  as  a very  amiable  man,  very  learned, 
a great  musician,  builder,  and  planter ; but  his  character 
stands  by  no  means  clear  of  the  imputation  of  having  been 
accessary  to  the  murder  of  the  countess  of  Leicester,  at  his 
own  house  at  Cumner,  whither  she  was  sent  for  that  purpose 
by  her  husband.  Sir  Richard  Verney,  one  of  the  earl’s  re- 
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and  ingenuity,  left,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
the  most  heinous  charges  unrefuted.  That  sir 

tamers,  was  the  chief  agent  in  this  horrid  business  *.  A 
chamber  is  shown  in  the  ruined  mansion,  which  adjoins  the 
churchyard  at  Cumner,  called  the  Dudley  chamber,  where 
the  countess  is  said  to  have  been  murdered,  and  afterwards 
thrown  down  stairs,  to  make  it  appear  that  her  death  was 
accidental.  She  was  buried  at  Cumner,  but  her  body  was 
afterwards  removed  to  St.  Mary’s  church  in  Oxford.” — 
Lysons’s  Magna  Britannia,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 

To  this  tragical  event  we  are  indebted  for  a very  interest- 
ing ballad,  and  a still  more  interesting  romance.  The  bal- 
lad is  the  production  of  Mickle,'  the  celebrated  translator  of 
the  Lusiad  of  Camoens,  and  opens  in  the  following  pic- 
turesque manner  : 

The  dews  of  summer  niglite  did  falle, 

The  moone  (sweete  regente  of  the  skye) 

Silver’d  the  walles  of  Cumner- Halle, 

And  manye  an  oake  that  grewe  therebye. 

The  countess  is  then  heard  lamenting,  at  considerable 
length,  and  in  a manner  truly  pathetic,  her  forlorn  and 
destitute  state,  expressing,  as  she  closes  the  enumeration  of 
her  sorrows,  her  apprehensions  of  a violent  and  near-ap- 
proaching death,  a catastrophe  with  whose  relation  the  poem 
most  impressively  terminates  : 

Thus  sore  and  sad  that  ladie  griev’d. 

In  Cumner-Halle  so  lone  and  drearc; 

And  many  a heartfelte  sigh  slice  heav’d. 

And  let  falle  manye  a bitter  tearc. 


v See  Ashmole’s  Berkshire. 
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Philip  really  believed  his  uncle  much  less  criminal 
than  he  was  represented  to  be,  there  can  be  little 

And  ere  the  dawne  of  daye  appear’d. 

In  Cumner- Halle  so  lone  and  dreare. 

Full  manye  a piercing  screame  was  hearde. 

And  many  a crye  of  mortal  feare. 

The  death-belle  thrice  was  hearde  to  ring, 

An  aerial  voyce  was  hearde  to  calle, 

And  thrice  the  raven  flapp’d  its  wyng 
Arounde  the  towers  of  Cumner-Halle. 

The  mastiffe  howl’d  at  village  doore, 

The  oaks  were  shatter’d  on  the  greene ; 

Woe  was  the  houre— for  never  more 
That  haplesse  countesse  e’er  was  seene. 

And  in  that  manor  now  no  more 

Is  chearful  feaste  and  sprightly  balle ; 

For  ever  since  that  dreary  houre 

Have  spirits  haunted  Cumner-Halle. 

The  village  maides,  with  fearful  glance. 

Avoid  the  antient  moss-growne  walle ; 

Nor  ever  leade  the  merrye  dance 

Among  the  groves  of  Cumner-Halle. 

Full  manye  a traveller  oft  hath  sigh’d 
And  pensive  wepte  the  countesse’  fa  lie, 

As  wand’ring  onwards  they  ’ve  espied 
The  haunted  tow'rs  of  Cumner-Halle. 


It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  the  romance  to  which  l 
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doubt ; but  be  ought  not  to  have  undertaken  the 
task  of  exculpation  without  sufficient  data  adequate 
to  ensure  his  triumph.  So  little  satisfactory,  in- 
deed, was  his  answer  deemed,  that  its  circulation 
was  limited  to  its  manuscript  state,  and  it  was  not 
committed  to  the  press  until  it  appeared  among  the 
Sidney  papers  published  towards  the  middle  of  the 
last  century. 

It  was  during  this  year,  or  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next,  that  sir  Philip  and  his  friend,  sir 
Fulke  Greville,  from  their  intimacy  with  sir  Francis 
Drake,  had  imbibed  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  accom- 
pany that  celebrated  circumnavigator  in  his  next 
voyage  to  America.  Drake  was  now  in  the  zenith 
of  his  reputation,  having  spread  the  fame  and  glory 
of  his  country  to  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the 
globe ; through  seas  where  sail  had  never  before 
been  unfurled,  and  through  nations  whose  existence 
had  not  even  been  conjectured  ; and  such  was  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure  to  which  his  suc- 

have  alluded  is  the  well-known  “ Kenilworth”  of  sir  Walter 
Scott,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  products  of  his  fertile  and 
imaginative  pen ; and  in  which  he  has  wrought  up  this 
melancholy  story  with  all  that  effective  circumstantiality 
and  historical  verisimilitude  for  which  he  is  so  justly  ad- 
mired. 
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cess  had  given  birth,  that  volunteers  started  from 
every  rank  and  class  of  society  ; nor  was  sir  Philip 
Sidney,  with  all  his  love  of  literary  leisure,  and 
though  surrounded  by  every  domestic  attraction, 
proof  against  the  contagion.  He  was,  it  appears, 
to  have  had  the  chief  direction  of  the  expedition, 
and  had  promised  to  supply,  at  his  own  expense, 
not  only  a naval  but  a land  armament.  With  what- 
ever secrecy,  however,  the  design  was  carried  on, 
and  it  had  been  the  aim  of  sir  Philip  to  conceal  it 
entirely  from  the  queen,  the  affair  soon  transpired, 
and  her  majesty  immediately  interfered  to  arrest 
his  purpose,  issuing  peremptory  orders  against  his 
joining  the  fleet;  an  injunction  which,  as  the  voy- 
age ultimately  proved  disastrous,  saved  him  from 
mortification,  if  not  disgrace. 

A still  more  tempting  lure  for  his  ambition  oc- 
curred very  shortly  after  this  compulsory  relinquish- 
ment of  the  American  expedition  ; for,  in  1585,  the 
elective  throne  of  Poland  being  vacated  by  the  death 
of  Stephen  Bathori,  prince  of  Transylvania,  sir 
Philip  Sidney,  such  was  the  estimation  in  which 
his  character  was  held  throughout  Europe,  was  en- 
rolled among  the  competitors  for  the  crown.  Eli- 
zabeth, however,  who,  as  Osborne  observes,  coidd 
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not  endure  to  see  her  subjects  wear  the  titles  of  a 
foreign  prince*,  refused  her  assent,  alleging  as  her 
reason  that  she  could  not  bear  to  lose  the  jewel  of 
her  times.  Sir  Philip  prudently  acquiesced  in  the 
decision,  declaring,  in  language  which  could  not 
fail  to  please  the  ear  of  his  sovereign,  that  he  pre- 
ferred rather  to  be  “a  subject  to  queen  Elizabeth 
than  a sovereign  beyond  the  seas.” 

To  compensate,  in  some  degree,  the  disappoint- 
ment arising  from  these  repeated  refusals,  the  queen, 
who  really  loved  and  admired  the  character  of  sir 
Philip,  and  had  already  made  him  a privy  coun- 
cillor, seized  the  first  opportunity  of  promoting  him 
to  a situation  in  which  he  might  have  a field  for 
displaying  the  heroism  of  his  nature.  The  protest- 
ants  of  the  Netherlands,  oppressed  by  the  bigotry 
and  tyranny  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  had  applied  to 
her,  during  the  summer  of  1585,  for  assistance; 
and  having  promised  them  military  aid,  she,  on  the 
7th  of  November  of  the  same  year,  appointed  sir 
Philip  Sidney  lord  governor  of  Flushing,  and,  sub- 
sequently, general  of  the  horse,  under  his  uncle,  the 

/ 

earl  of  Leicester. 


* Miscellaneous  works,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 
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Sir  Philip,  who  not  unjustly  considered  himself, 
on  this  occasion,  as  the  champion  of  rational  liberty 
and  pure  religion,  entered  into  the  cause  with  the 
utmost  cheerfulness  and  enthusiasm,  prepared,  if 
necessary,  to  sacrifice  both  his  property  and  his  life 
in  its  behalf.  lie  reached  Flushing  on  the  18th  of 
November,  was  received  with  every  demonstration 
of  joy  and  gratitude,  and  immediately  appointed 
colonel  of  the  Dutch  forces  ; and  had  he  remained 
sole  in  command,  had  the  earl  of  Leicester  never 
been  sent  as  general-in-chief  of  the  English  auxi- 
liaries, the  dissensions  which  shortly  afterwards 
broke  out  among  the  principal  officers,  and  in  fact 
frustrated  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  had  not  in 
all  probability  occurred.  Sir  Philip  strained  every 
nerve,  though  with  little  success,  to  compose  and 
reconcile  their  differences  ; and  all  that  his  personal 
efforts  and  limited  command  could  effect  in  a mili- 
tary capacity  was  exerted  to  the  utmost.  In  July 
1586,  he  exhibited  very  remarkable  skill  and  ad- 
dress  in  the  surprise  and  capture  of  Axell,  a town 
in  Flanders,  which  he  effected  without  the  loss 
of  a single  soldier,  an  advantage,  however,  which 
weighed  but  as  a grain  in  the  balance,  when  put 
in  competition  with  the  irreparable  loss  which 
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speedily  followed ; for,  on  the  22d  day  of  the  en- 
suing September,  in  endeavouring  to  stop  a convoy 
of  the  enemy  on  its  road  to  Zutphen,  sir  Philip, 
after  every  effort  of  the  most  heroic  valour,  after 
having  rescued  lord  Willoughby,  surrounded  by 
his  foes,  from  instant  danger  of  death,  and  after 
having  thrice  charged  the  enemy  in  one  skirmish, 
fell,  in  the  moment  of  decisive  victory  over  a very 
superior  force,  by  a bullet  received  in  his  left  thigh, 
and  which,  after  much  suffering  from  excruciating 
pain,  but  borne  with  unparalleled  fortitude,  proved 
fatal  on  the  17th  of  the  following  October. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  an  incident  upon  record 
attended  with  circumstances  more  thoroughly  de- 
claratory of  a great  and  noble  mind,  or  more  strik- 
ingly illustrative  of  exemplary  fortitude,  resigna- 
tion, and  self-denial,  than  what  occurred  almost 
immediately  after  Sidney  had  received  his  death’s 
wound.  It  is  an  anecdote  which,  however  well 
known,  cannot,  from  the  genuine  goodness  of  heart 
which  it  evinces,  be  too  often  repeated.  As  sir 
Philip  was  returning  from  the  field  of  battle , pale , 
languid , and  thirsty , with  excess  of  bleeding , he 
ashed  for  water  to  quench  his  thirst.  The  water 
was  brought , and  had  no  sooner  approached  his  lips , 
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than  he  instantly  resigned  it  to  a dying  soldier , 
whose  ghastly  countenance  attracted  his  notice , ut- 
tering these  ever -memorable  words— “ Thy  neces- 
sity IS  YET  GREATER  THAN  MINE 

* It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  memorable  instance 
of  self-denying  heroism,  so  well  calculated  in  all  its  circum- 
stances for  striking  effect,  should  not  have  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  our  artists  before  Hayley  recommended  it  to  the 
pencil  of  Romney  in  the  following  beautiful  lines : 

Shall  Bayard,  glorious  in  his  dying  hour, 

Of  Gallic  chivalry  the  fairest  flower. 

Shall  his  pure  blood  in  British  colours  flow, 

And  Britain  on  her  canvas  fail  to  show 
Her  wounded  Sidney,  Bayard’s  perfect  peer, 

Sidney,  her  knight,  without  reproach  or  fear. 

O’er  whose  pale  corse  heroic  worth  should  bend, 

And  mild  humanity  embalm  her  friend  ! 

Oh  ! Romney,  in  his  hour  of  death  we  find 
A subject  worthy  of  thy  feeling  mind. 

Methinks  I see  thy  rapid  hand  display 
The  field  of  Zutphen,  on  that  fatal  day. 

When  arm’d  for  freedom,  ’gainst  the  guilt  of  Spain, 
The  hero  bled  upon  the  Belgic  plain. 

In  that  great  moment  thou  hast  caught  the  chief, 
When  pitying  friends  supply  the  wish’d  relief. 

While  sickness,  pain,  and  thirst,  his  power  subdue, 

I see  the  draught  he  pants  for  in  his  view  : 

Near  him  the  soldier  that  expiring  lies 

This  precious  water  views  with  ghastly  eyes— - 

With  eyes  that  from  their  sockets  seem  to  burst. 

With  eager,  frantic,  agonizing  thirst : 
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It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say,  after  record- 
ing this  almost  unrivalled  instance  of  self-denying 

I see  the  hero  give,  oh  generous  care ! 

The  cup  untasted  to  this  silent  prayer; 

I hear  him  say,  with  tenderness  divine, 

<c  Thy  strong  necessity  surpasses  mine.” 

Epistle  to  an  eminent  tainter,  Part  ii.  1.  431. 

Whether  the  suggestion  was  ever  carried  into  execution 
by  Romney,  I know  not ; but,  however  this  may  have  been, 
it  did  not  fail  to  produce  its  full  effect  in  another  quarter ; 
for,  not  long  afterwards,  Mr.  West  presented  his  country 
with  a noble  picture  on  the  subject,  of  which  the  following 
description  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Valentine  Green  : 

“ The  centre  of  the  composition  is  occupied  by  the  wounded 
hero,  sir  Philip  Sidney,  seated  on  a litter,  who,  whilst  his 
wound  is  dressing  by  the  attending  surgeons,  is  ordering  the 
water  (which  is  pouring  out  for  him,  to  allay  the  extreme 
thirst  he  suffered  from  the  loss  of  blood),  to  be  given  to  a 
wounded  soldier,  to  whom  he  points  in  the  second  group  to 
his  right,  who  had  cast  a longing  look  towards  it.  Behind, 
and  to  the  left  of  Sidney,  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  in 
dark  armour,  is  discovered  as  commander-in-chief  issuing  his 
orders  to  the  surrounding  cavalry,  as  engaged  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  contending  armies.  Among  the  several  spirited 
war-horses  that  are  introduced,  that  of  Sidney,  a white  horse, 
is  seen  under  the  management  of  his  servant,  but  still  restive 
and  ungovernable.  The  portrait  of  the  artist  is  found  to  the 
right  of  the  picture,  the  figure  leaning  on  a horse  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  contemplating  the  interesting  scene  before  him. 
The  back-ground,  and  to  the  extreme  distance  of  the  hori- 
zon, the  movements  of  the  armies  and  the  rage  of  battle  are 
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virtue,  that  the  period  which  elapsed  between  his 
wound  and  his  departure  was  passed  by  sir  Philip 
in  preparing  for  eternity,  with  the  faith  and  devo- 
tional fervor  of  a Christian.  As  an  example  which 
might  greatly  benefit  others,  he  made  a public  con- 
fession of  his  faith  to  the  ministers  who  encircled 
his  bed  ; a confession  which  is  said  “ to  have  been 
such  as  no  book  but  the  heart  could  truly  and  feel- 
ingly deliver.’'  Nothing  indeed  could  transcend 
the  piety  and  tranquillity  with  which  this  great  and 
amiable  man  awaited  the  approach  of  death.  He 
had  delighted,  notwithstanding  his  pain  and  lan- 
guor, to  discourse  with  his  friends  on  the  sublimest 
truths  of  religion,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  state  of  the  blessed  hereafter ; and  such,  on 
the  day  of  his  decease,  was  the  perfect  serenity  of 
his  mind,  that,  after  dictating  a codicil  to  his  will, 
he  expressed  a wish  for  music,  and  particularlv  for 
the  performance  of  a solemn  ode,  which  he  had 
composed  on  the  probable  issue  of  the  accident 

every  where  visible,  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  that  has  fixed 
upon  it  the  true  aspect  of  danger  and  dismay,  as  legibly  as 
the  plastic  art  can  possibly  depict  their  terrors  to  the  feeling 
mind.” — Vide  Zouch’s  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sidney,  4t< 
p.  385. 
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which  had  befallen  him.  And  thus,  with  every 
faculty  soothed  to  peace  and  harmony,  he  turned 
his  dying  eyes  upon  his  brother,  and  bade  him  fare- 
well, in  language  worthy  of  being  held  in  everlasting 
remembrance  : “ Love  my  memory,”  he  exclaimed  ; 
<e  cherish  my  friends : their  faith  to  me  may  assure 
you  that  they  are  honest.  But,  above  all,  govern 
your  will  and  affection  by  the  will  and  word  of 
your  Creator,  in  me  beholding  the  end  of  this  world, 
with  all  her  vanities and  having  said  this,  he  ex- 
pired in  the  arms  of  his  secretary  and  beloved  friend, 
Mr.  William  Temple. 

Thus  perished,  in  his  thirty-second  year,  one  of 
the  best  and  most  accomplished  characters  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ; one  who,  notwithstanding  the 
early  period  at  which  he  was  cut  off,  had  acquired 
throughout  Europe  a greater  degree  of  celebrity 
than  any  individual  perhaps  of  his  age.  So  deeply 
was  his  loss  felt  in  England,  that  a general  mourning, 
the  first  instance  of  the  kind  remembered  for  a pri- 
vate person,  was  observed  for  him  throughout  the 
upper  ranks  of  society,  u no  gentleman  for  many 
months  appearing  in  a gay  or  gaudy  dress  either 
in  the  city  or  the  court.” 

Every  honour,  indeed,  which  could  emanate 
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cither  from  public  or  private  affection,  was  paid 
to  his  remains.  They  were  deposited,  even  with 
splendid  testimonies  of  national  regard,  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  St.  Paul's*  ; and  the  two  universities  vied 
with  each  other  in  lamenting  his  loss,  publishing 
not  less  than  three  volumes  of  verses  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian,  as  tributes  to  his  memory 
and  his  virtues. 

Yet,  of  all  the  eulogia  which  have  been  passed 
on  the  character  of  sir  Philip  Sidney,  not  one, 
either  of  old  or  modern  date,  has  equalled  that 
which  flowed  from  the  pen  of  Camden  ; a testimony 
the  more  valuable  as  it  was  written  by  one  not 
prone  to  enthusiastic  admiration,  but  who,  whilst 
he  enjoyed  the  great  advantage  of  knowing  the  in- 
dividual  whom  he  described,  intimately  and  well, 
was,  at  the  same  time,  both  as  an  antiquary  and 
historian,  in  the  habit  of  expressing  himself  with 
soberness  and  truth. 

£C  Philip  Sidney,  not  to  be  omitted  here  without 
an  unpardonable  crime,  the  great  glory  of  his  fa- 

* “ The  funeral  procession,”  says  Berkenhout,  after  Gran- 
ger, “ was  so  uncommonly  magnificent  as  to  be  deemed  a 
subject  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Lant,  an  eminent  designer. 
It  was  afterwards  engraved  on  thirty -four  plates  by  Theodore 
de  Brie,  a native  of  Liege.”  Biographia  Literaria,  p.  384. 
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mily,  the  great  hopes  of  mankind,  the  most  lively 
pattern  of  virtue,  and  the  darling  of  the  world, 
nobly  engaging  the  enemy  at  Zutphen  in  Guelder- 
land,  lost  his  life  bravely  and  valiantly.  This  is 
that  Sidney,  whom  as  Providence  seems  to  have 
sent  into  the  world  to  give  the  present  age  a speci- 
men of  the  ancients,  so  did  it  on  a sudden  recall 
him,  and  snatch  him  from  us,  as  more  worthy  of 
heaven  than  of  earth.  Thus  when  virtue  has  come 
to  perfection  it  presently  leaves  us,  and  the  best 
things  are  seldom  lasting.  Rest,  then,  in  peace,  O 
Sidney  ! if  I may  be  allowed  this  address.  We 
will  not  celebrate  thy  memory  with  tears,  but  with 
admiration.  4 Whatever  we  loved  in  thee’  (as  the 
best  author  speaks  of  the  best  governor  of  Britain), 
4 whatever  we  admired  in  thee  continues,  and  will 
continue  in  the  memories  of  men,  the  revolutions 
of  ages,  and  the  annals  of  time  *.  Many,  as  being 
inglorious  and  ignoble,  are  buried  in  oblivion,  but 
Sidney  shall  live  to  all  posterity.’  For,  as  the 

* et  Quidquid  ex  Agricola  amavimus,  quidquid  mirati 
sumus,  manet,  mansurumque  est  in  animis  hominum,  in 
aeternitate  temporum,  fama  rerum.  Nam  multos  veterum, 
velut  inglorios  et  ignobiles,  oblivio  obruet ; Agricola  poste- 
ritate  superstes  erit.”  C.  Cornel.  Taciti  Agricolae  Vita,  4fi. 
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Greek  poet  has  it,  4 Virtue  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
Fate*:” 

After  such  an  eulogy,  and  from  such  a quarter, 
1 know  not  that  any  thing  material  can  be  added, 
except  what  shall  result  from  a more  extended  con- 
sideration of  that  beautiful  feature  in  the  character 
of  sir  Philip  Sidney  with  which  this  essay  opened, 
his  strong  affection  for,  and  admiration  of,  his  sister  ; 
an  attachment  which,  as  exclusively  founded  on  the 
singular  piety,  virtue,  and  talents  of  that  celebrated 
lady,  tends  not  only  to  throw  a lustre  of  the  most 
endearing  and  fascinating  kind  over  the  literary 
and  chivalric  laurels  which  so  conspicuously  bind 
the  brow  of  Sidney,  but  to  clevelope  with  peculiar 
strength  and  clearness  his  social,  moral,  and  devo- 
tional feelings. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that,  for  this  purpose,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  cha- 
racter, disposition,  and  pursuits  of  the  countess  of 
Pembroke ; and  the  following  paper  will  therefore 
open  with  a slight  sketch  of  her  life,  which  may  be 
considered  under  a secondary  point  of  view,  as  pre- 
paratory to  a few  critical  remarks  on  her  writings 

* A,. 
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and  those  of  her  brother.  For  as  the  literary  labours 
of  sir  Philip  were  not  published  until  after  his  death, 
and  as  these,  when  they  did  see  the  light,  were  re- 
vised, corrected,  and  improved,  sometimes  by  the 
pen,  and  sometimes  by  the  counsel,  of  lady  Pem- 
broke ; and  as  one  of  them,  on  which  it  is  my  pur- 
pose to  dwell  more  at  length,  was  written  in  con- 
junction with  him,  and  has  only  very  lately  issued 
from  its  manuscript  state,  the  propriety  of  post- 
poning a farther  notice  of  works  thus  situated,  until 
both  parties  have  been  brought  before  us,  will  be 
obvious,  more  especially  when  it  shall  be  found 
that  between  sir  Philip  and  his  sister  there  existed 
an  affinity,  truly  remarkable,  in  genius,  taste,  and 
disposition. 


No.  VI. 


Urania,  sister  unto  Astrophel, 

In  whose  brave  mynd,  as  in  a golden  cofer, 

All  heavenly  gifts  and  riches  locked  are ; 

More  rich  than  pearles  of  Ynde,  or  gold  of  Opher, 

And  in  her  sex  more  wonderfull  and  rare. 

Sf'ENSEK. 

Mary  Sidney,  afterwards  countess  of  Pembroke, 
the  amiable  and  accomplished,  and  only  surviving 
sister  of  sir  Philip  Sidney,  was  born  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  utmost  at- 
tention was  paid  to  her  education  ; and  being  gifted 
by  nature  with  quick  and  lively  parts,  she  made  a 
rapid  progress  in  all  the  literature  of  her  age.  It 
speaks  highly,  indeed,  in  favour  of  her  genius  and 
talents,  that,  at  a time  when  the  example  of  the 
queen  had  rendered  learning  a fashionable  acquire- 
ment among  the  ladies  of  her  court,  she  became  the 
brightest  star  in  the  galaxy  which  surrounded  her 
throne. 

The  foundation  for  this  superiority  was,  no  doubt, 
laid  in  the  love  and  emulation  which,  at  a very 
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early  age,  existed  between  her  and  her  brother. 
Until  the  latter  went  to  Shrewsbury,  they  appear 
to  have  been  educated  together;  and  we  know  that 
when  he  entered  the  busy  world,  his  reputation, 
welfare,  and  example,  were  ever  dearest  to  her 
heart.  They  were,  in  fact,  both  in  person  and 
mind,  the  counterparts  of  each  other  ; so  that  when 
Spenser  in  his  pastoral  elegy,  intitled  ec  Astrophel,r 
is  about  to  introduce  a dirge  written  by  the  countess 
herself  on  the  death  of  sir  Philip,  he  designates 
her  as 

The  gentlest  shepherdess  that  lives  this  day. 

And  most  resembling,  both  in  shape  and  spright. 

Her  brother  deare  *. 

Another  advantage  of  a similar  kind  which  the 
fair  subject  of  our  narrative  enjoyed  may  be  attri- 
buted to  her  union  with  Henry  Herbert,  earl  of 
Pembroke.  To  this  nobleman,  who  is  represented  as 
a great  friend  and  patron  of  religion  and  learning  f, 
she  was  married  during  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1576,  a connexion  which  appears  to  have  been  ar- 
dently desired  by  her  father,  sir  Henry  Sidney. 

* Vide  Todd’s  Spenser,  vol.  viii.  p.  61. 

t Vide  Granger's  Biographical  History  of  England,  vol.  i. 

p.  200. 
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1 know  not,  in  truth,  a more  decisive  proof  of 
the  estimable  character  of  the  earl,  than  what  this 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  so  great  and  good  a man  as 
sir  Henry  to  obtain  his  alliance  offers  to  our  view. 
Yet  the  letter  in  which  this  anxiety  is  expressed 
cannot  but  afford  pain  to  the  reader,  when  he  finds 
in  it  a confession  of  the  utter  inability  of  the  parent 
to  give  an  adequate  portion  to  his  daughter.  It  is 
addressed  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and,  when  the 
abilities  ana  integrity  of  the  writer  are  duly  weighed, 
must  be  considered  as  reflecting  no  little  discredit 
on  the  government  which  could  leave  such  a servant 
to  endure  the  stings  of  poverty  and  neglect.  After 
expatiating  on  the  honour  which  the  projected  al- 
liance would  confer  on  his  house,  sir  Henry  thus 
proceeds  : 44  I have,”  he  says,  44  so  joyfully  at  heart 
this  happy  advancement  of  my  child,  that  I would 
lie  a year  in  close  prison  rather  than  it  should  break. 
But,  alas!  my  dearest  lord,  mine  ability  answereth 
not  my  hearty  desire.  I am  poor  ; mine  estate,  as 
well  in  livelod  and  moveable,  is  not  unknown  to 
your  lordship,  which  wanteth  much  to  make  me 
able  to  equal  that  which  I know  my  lord  of  Pem- 
broke may  have.  Two  thousand  pounds,  I confess, 
1 have  bequeathed  her,  which  your  lordship  knoweth 
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I might  better  spare  her  when  I were  dead  than  one 
thousand  living  ; and,  in  troth,  my  lord,  I have  it 
not  ; but  borrow  it  I must,  and  so  I will  : and  it 
your  lordship  will  get  me  leave,  that  I may  feed  my 
eyes  with  that  joyful  sight  of  their  coupling,  I will 
give  her  a cup  worth  five  hundreth  pounds.  Good, 
my  lord,  bear  with  my  poverty ; for,  if  I had  it, 
little  would  I regard  any  sum  of  money,  but  will- 
ingly #ould  give  it,  protesting  before  the  Almighty 
God,  that  if  he  and  all  the  powers  on  earth  would 
give  me  my  choice  for  a husband  for  her,  I would 
choose  the  earl  of  Pembroke  *.*” 

It  throws  a powerfully  alleviating  light  over  the 
dark  picture  of  Leicester’s  life,  that  he  nobly  and 
munificently  came  forward  on  this  occasion,  and  a 
sufficient  dower  was  no  longer  wanting  to  complete 
the  gratification  of  sir  Henry,  and  the  happiness  of 
his  highly-deserving  daughter. 

It  was  about  four  years  subsequent  to  this  event 
that  the  countess  of  Pembroke,  as  I have  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paper,  had  the  pleasure  of  her 
brother’s  company  during  the  summer  months  at 
Wilton,  the  beautiful  seat  of  her  lord  ; and  here  it 


* Zoueh’s  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sidney,  p.  105. 
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was  that,  with  the  view  of  dissipating  his  chagrin, 
she  engaged  him  in  the  composition  of  the  Arcadia. 
The  tradition  of  the  place  Records,  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  romance  was  written  in  the  adjacent 
woods  ; and  if  so,  the  countess  must,  from  the  tenor 
of  her  brother's  dedication  to  her,  have  been  the 
constant  companion  of  his  walks.  If  any  thing,  in- 
deed, were  required  to  prove  the  love  and  reverence 
which  this  noble  youth  cherished  for  his  sister,  this 
Epistle  Dedicatory,  prefixed  to  the  work  in  its 
manuscript  state,  and  which  I shall  now  copy  for 

the  satisfaction  of  my  readers,  would  amply  do  it. 

% 

It  bears  a striking  testimony  also  to  the  modest 
estimation  in  which  he  held  his  own  talents,  not 
unfrequently  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  true 
genius. 

“ To  my  dear  Lady  and  Sister , the  Countess  of 

Pembroke. 

66  Here  now  have  you  (most  dear,  and  most 
worthy  to  be  most  dear  lady)  this  idle  work  of 
mine,  which,  I fear,  like  the  spider's  web,  will  be 
thought  fitter  to  be  swept  away  than  worn  to  any 
other  purpose.  For  my  part,  in  very  truth,  (as  the 
cruel  fathers  among  the  Greeks  were  wont  to  do  to 
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the  babes  they  would  not  foster)  I could  well  find 
in  my  heart  to  cast  out  in  some  desert  of  forgetful- 
ness this  child  which  I am  loth  to  father.  But  you 
desired  me  to  do  it , and  your  desire  to  my  heart  is 
an  absolute  commandment.  Now,  it  is  done  only 
for  you,  only  to  you  : if  you  keep  it  to  yourself,  or 
to  such  friends  who  will  weigh  errors  in  the  balance 
of  good  will,  I hope,  for  the  father's  sake,  it  will  be 
pardoned,  perchance  made  much  of,  though  in  itself 
it  have  deformities,  For,  indeed,  for  severer  eyes 
it  is  not,  being  but  a trifle,  and  that  triflingly 
handled.  Your  dear  self  can  best  witness  the  man- 
ner, being  done  in  loose  sheets  of  paper , most  of  it 
in  your  presence , the  rest,  by  sheets,  sent  unto  you 
as  fast  as  they  were  done.  In  summe,  a young  head, 
not  so  well  stayed  as  I would  it  were  (and  shall  be, 
when  God  will),  having  many,  many  fancies  begot- 
ten in  it,  if  it  had  not  been  in  some  way  delivered, 
would  have  grown  a monster,  and  more  sorry  might 
I be  that  they  came  in  than  that  they  got  out.  But 
his  chief  safety  shall  be  the  not  walking  abroad, 
and  his  chief  protection  the  bearing  the  livery  of 
your  name,  which,  if  much  good-will  do  not  deceive 
me,  is  worthy  to  be  a sanctuary  for  a greater  of- 
fender. This  say  I,  because  I know  the  virtue  so; 
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and  this  say  I,  because  it  may  be  ever  so,  or,  to  say 
better,  because  it  will  be  ever  so.  Read  it  then  at 
your  idle  times,  and  the  follies  your  good  judgment 
will  find  in  it  blame  not,  but  laugh  at.  And  so, 
looking  for  no  better  stuff*  than,  as  in  a haberdasher’s 
shop,  glasses  or  feathers,  you  will  continue  to  love 
the  writer,  who  doth  exceedingly  love  you,  and 
most  heartily  prays  you  may  long  live  to  be  a prin- 
cipal ornament  to  the  family  of  the  Sidneis. 

“ Your  loving  brother, 

“Philip  Sidney*.” 


The  premature  and  sudden  death  of  sir  Philip 
prevented  not  only  the  completion  of  the  Arcadia, 
but  his  giving  that  revision,  polish,  and  arrange- 
ment to  the  parts  of  it  already  written,  which  he 
had  fully  intended.  So  sensible  was  he,  indeed,  of 
its  defects,  that  he  is  said  on  his  death-bed  to  have 
requested,  after  the  example  of  Virgil  with  regard 

* From  u The  Countesse  of  Pembroke’s  Arcadia.  Written 
by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Knight.  Now  the  seventh  time  pub- 
lished, with  some  new  Additions.  With  the  supplement  of 
a Defect  in  the  third  part  of  this  History,  by  Sir  W.  A. 
Knight.  Whereunto  is  now  added,  a sixth  Booke,  by  R.  B. 
of  Lincolne’s  Inne,  Esq.  London  : Printed  by  H.  and  R.  Y. 
and  are  sold  by  R.  Moore,  in  S.Dunstan’s  Church-yard,  1629/' 
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to  the  /Eneid,  that  it  might  be  committed  to  the. 
flames. 

It  had,  however,  as  we  have  just  seen,  been  placed, 
whilst  in  manuscript,  under  the  protection  of  his 
beloved  sister  ; and  so  greatly  was  it  endeared  to 
her  heart  by  every,  past  and  present  association, 
that  as  soon  as  the  first  agonies  of  her  grief  for  his 
loss  had  subsided,  she  sate  down  witli  a melancholy 
pleasure  to  the  task  of  correcting  and  improving  it. 
It  would  appear,  in  fact,  from  an  address  to  the 
reader,  prefixed  to  several  of  the  folio  editions  of 
the  Arcadia,  and  signed  with  the  initials  H.  S.,  that 
the  labours  of  the  countess  of  Pembroke  in  these 
departments  were  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  might 
warrant  us  in  considering  this  romance  as  being 
truly,  and  beyond  what  is  usually  supposed,  the 
joint  production  of  the  brother  and  sister.  “ It 
moved  that  noble  lady,”  remarks  the  addresser, 
to  whose  honour  consecrated,  to  whose  protection 
it  was  committed,  to  take  in  hand  the  wiping  away 
those  spots  wherewith  the  beauties  thereof  were  un- 
worthily blemished.  But  as  often  repairing  a ruinous 
house,  the  mending  of  some  old  part  occasioned! 
the  making  of  some  new  : so  here  her  honourable 
labour  begun  in  correcting  the  faults,  ended  in 
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supplying  the  defects  ; by  the  view  of  what  was  ill 
done,  guided  to  the  consideration  of  what  was  not 
done.  Which  part  with  what  advice  entered  into, 
with  what  access  it  had  been  passed  through,  most 
by  her  doing,  all  by  her  directing , if  they  may  be 
entreated  not  to  define,  which  are  unfurnished  of 
means  to  discern,  the  rest,  it  is  hoped,  will  favour- 
ably censure.”  And  he  concludes  with  a passage 
which,  whilst  it  repeats  his  former  assertion,  ad- 
verts in  a striking  manner  to  the  more  than  ordinary 
affection  and  esteem  with  which,  it  was  well  known, 
the  countess  of  Pembroke  had  always  repaid  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  her  highly-gifted  re- 
lative. 44  It  is  now,”  says  he,  44  by  more  than  one 
interest,  the  countess  of  Pembroke’s  Arcadia  : 
done  as  it  was,  for  her ; as  it  is , by  her.  Neither 
shall  these  pains  be  the  last  (if  no  unexpected  acci- 
dent cut  off  her  determination)  which  the  everlasting 
love  of  her  excellent  brother  will  make  her  conse- 
crate to  his  memory.” 

This  work,  therefore,  may  be  justly  considered 
as  one  of  those  memorials  of  that  blended  genius 
and  affection  which  has  carried  down  Sidney  and 
his  sister  to  posterity  with  unfading  celebrity  and 
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esteem.  It  was  first  printed  in  1590,  in  quarto  * 
and  underwent  six  editions  previous  to  the  death  of 
the  countess.  The  seventh,  which  now  lies  before 
me,  is  a folio  of  624  pages,  printed  in  1629,  and 
contains,  besides  the  Arcadia,  firstly,  Certain  Son- 
nets ; secondly,  The  Defence  of  Poesy  ; thirdly, 
Astrophel  and  Stella  ; and  fourthly,  The  Lady  of 
May,  a Masque.  Since  this  edition,  seven  others 
have  appeared,  making  in  all  fourteen  impressions, 
though  of  these  not  one,  I believe,  has  appeared 
posterior  to  1725. 

However  neglected  in  the  present  day,  the  Ar- 
cadia of  sir  Philip  Sidney  and  his  sister  is,  beyond 
all  doubt,  a production  of  very  superior  talent.  It 
is,  in  truth,  to  the  prodigious  change  of  manners, 
and  of  modes  of  thinking,  which  has  occurred  in 
the  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries,  rather  than  to 
any  radical  defect  in  the  work  itself,  that  we  are 
chiefly  to  attribute  its  loss  of  popularity;  for,  if 
we  examine  either  the  construction  or  execution  of 
the  narrative,  we  shall  find  much  both  to  admire 
and  to  treasure  up.  The  fable  is  not  only  skilfully 
contrived,  but  the  interest  increases  with  its  progress, 
and  is  maintained  to  the  last.  The  incidents  are 
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striking  and  diversified,  and,  what  is  still  more  in- 
dicative of  genius,  the  characters  are  strongly  drawn, 
and  admirably  discriminated. 

To  the.se  claims  to  reconsideration  may  be  added 
what  is  of  yet  higher  import,  that  in  no  work  of 
fiction,  either  of  its  own,  or  any  subsequent  age,  is 
there  to  be  found  a loftier  and  more  thoroughly- 
sustained  tone  of  practical  morality  ; nor,  extraor- 
dinary as  it  may  appear  for  the  period  in  which  it 
was  written,  sentiments  more  chastely  delicate  and 
pure. 

Another  and  very  prominent  excellence  of  the 
Arcadia,  and  in  which  it  has  been  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  any  effort  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  is 
the  singular  beauty  and  fidelity  of  its  descriptions. 
Almost  every  page,  in  short,  exhibits  proof  of  the 
painter’s  pencil,  and  the  poet’s  imagination  ; and, 
as  numerous  instances  of  superior  merit  in  these 
provinces  will  admit  of  insulation  without  injury,  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  placing  one  or  two 
of  them  before  my  readers,  as  specimens  of  what 
they  may  expect  from  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
this  neglected  folio.  Can  there,  for  example,  be 
found  a more  exquisite  delineation  of  female  beauty 
of  feature,  than  what  the  following  passage  affords 
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us  ? The  Sidneys  are  describing  the  gorgeous 
celebration  of  the  marriage  between  Argalus  and 
Parthenia. 

“ But  all  the  cost  bestowed,”  he  remarks,  “ did 
not  so  much  enrich,  nor  all  the  fine  decking  so 
much  beautify,  nor  all  the  dainty  devices  so  much 
delight,  as  the  fairness  of  Parthenia , the  pearl  of 
all  the  maids  of  Mantinoea : who  as  she  went  to 
the  temple  to  be  married,  her  eyes  themselves 
seemed  a temple,  wherein  love  and  beauty  were 
married ; her  lips,  though  they  were  kept  close 
with  modest  silence,  yet  with  a pretty  kind  of  na- 
tural swelling,  they  seemed  to  invite  the  guests 
that  looked  on  them ; her  cheeks  blushing,  and 
withal,  when  she  was  spoken  unto,  a little  smiling, 
were  like  roses  when  their  leaves  are  with  a little 
breath  stirred 

Nor  could  the  pencil  of  Poussin  or  Claude  have 
embodied  upon  their  canvas  a more  delightful  pic- 
ture of  rural  loveliness  and  solitude,  than  that 
which  has  been  drawn  for  us  by  the  sweet  fancy  of 
Sidney  and  his  sister. 

u Lord,  dear  cousin,”  said  he,  66  doth  not  the 
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pleasantness  of  this  place  carry  in  itself  sufficient 
reward  for  any  time  lost  in  it  ? Do  you  not  see 
how  all  things  conspire  together  to  make  this  coun- 
try a heavenly  dwelling  ? Do  you  not  see  the 
grass,  how  in  colour  they  excel  the  emerald,  every 
one  striving  to  pass  his  fellow,  and  yet  they  are  all 
kept  of  an  equal  height  ? And  see  you  not  the  rest 
of  these  beautiful  flowers,  each  of  which  would  re- 
quire a man’s  wit  to  know,  and  his  life  to  express  ? 
Do  not  these  stately  trees  seem  to  maintain  their 
flourishing  old  age  with  the  only  happiness  of  their 
seat,  being  clothed  with  a continual  spring,  because 
no  beauty  here  should  ever  fade  ? Doth  not  the 
air  breathe  health,  which  the  birds,  delightful  both 
to  ear  and  eye,  do  daily  solemnize  with  the  sweet 
consent  of  their  voices  ? Is  not  every  echo  thereof 
a perfect  music?  And  these  fresh  and  delightful 
brooks,  how  slowly  they  slide  away,  as  loth  to  leave 
the  company  of  so  many  things  united  in  perfec- 
tion ! and  with  how  sweet  a murmur  they  lament 
their  forced  departure*  !” 

The  style  of  these  extracts,  which  cannot  be 
altered  for  the  better,  will  probably  surprise  the 
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reader;  and,  indeed,  that  of  the  entire  Arcadia, 
though  it  be  not  in  every  part  equal  to  the  above- 
quoted  specimens  in  purity  and  simplicity,  yet  dis- 
plays, considering  the  era  at  which  it  was  written, 
a very  masterly  piece  of  composition.  For  this 
merit  I am  persuaded  we  are,  in  a great  measure, 
indebted  to  the  countess  of  Pembroke,  who  not 
only  assiduously  corrected  every  page  of  her  bro- 
ther’s Arcadia,  but  has  herself  proved  to  the  world, 
in  a work  translated  from  the  French,  and  under- 
taken after  sir  Philip’s  death,  how  admirably  she 
was  qualified  for  the  task. 

Such,  in  fact,  was  the  congeniality  which  ex- 
isted between  sir  Philip  and  his  sister  in  their  lite- 
rary tastes  and  pursuits,  that  they  appear  almost 
uniformly  to  have  trodden  the  same  paths,  and  to 
have  studied  the  same  writers.  One  of  the  best 
and  dearest  friends  which  Sidney  acquired  on  the 
continent  was  Philip  de  Mornay,  lord  of  Plessis 
Marly ; and  at  the  period  when  he  received  his 
death-wound  at  Zutphen,  he  had  nearly  completed 
a translation  of  that  nobleman’s  excellent  Treatise 
on  the  True  Use  of  the  Christian  Religion,  an 
employment  strongly  indicative  of  that  interest  in 
the  cause  of  piety  which  had  ever  formed  a distin- 
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guished  feature  in  his  character.  This  version, 
perfected  by  Arthur  Golding,  was  published  in 
1587,  about  seven  months  after  sir  Philip’s  de- 
cease ; and  in  May  1590,  the  countess  of  Pem- 
broke, with  whom  the  works  of  Du  Plessis  had 
been  as  great  favourites  as  with  her  brother,  finished 
at  Wilton  a translation  from  a part  of  them,  en- 
titled “ A Discourse  of  Life  and  Death and  to 
this  little  volume,  which  was  not  published,  how- 
ever, until  16*00 #,  I may  safely  appeal  for  a spe- 
cimen which  shall  satisfactorily  prove  the  great 
elegance  and  perspicuity  of  her  prose  style,  and,  of 
course,  of  her  abilities  as  an  adequate  corrector 
and  improver  of  the  Arcadia.  The  passage,  in- 
deed, which  I am  about  to  give  has  been  already 
selected  by  Mr.  Park  f for  a purpose  similar  to  my 
own  ; but  the  value  of  the  illustration  which  it  con- 
veys, together  with  the  scarce  and  voluminous  cha- 
racter of  the  work  in  which  he  has  placed  it,  will 
sufficiently  warrant  its  transference  to  these  pages. 

* A Discourse  of  Life  and  Death.  Written  in  French  by 
Phil.  Mornay.  Done  into  English  by  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke. London:  Printed  for  W.  Ponsonby.  1600.  12mo. 

t Vide  Censura  Literaria,  vol.  v.  p.  45. 
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It  is  thus  that  her  ladyship  speaks  in  the  exordium 
to  this  translation. 

“ It  seems  to  me  strange,  and  a thing  much  to 
be  marvelled,  that  the  labourer  to  repose  himself 
hasteneth  as  it  were  the  course  of  the  sun ; that 
the  mariner  rows  with  all  his  force  to  attain  the 
port,  and  with  a joyful  cry  salutes  the  descried 
land ; that  the  traveller  is  never  quiet  nor  content 
till  he  be  at  the  end  of  his  voyage ; and  that  we, 
in  the  meanwhile  tied  in  this  world  to  a perpetual 
task,  tossed  with  continual  tempest,  tired  with  a 
rough  and  cumbersome  way,  cannot  yet  see  the 
end  of  our  labour  but  with  grief,  nor  behold  our 
port  but  with  tears,  nor  approach  our  home  and 
quiet  abode  but  with  horror  and  trembling.  This 
life  is  but  a Penelope’s  web,  wherein  we  are  always 
doing  and  undoing ; a sea  open  to  all  winds,  which, 
sometime  within,  sometime  without,  never  cease  to 
torment  us ; a weary  journey  through  extreme 
heats  and  colds,  over  high  mountains,  steep  rocks, 
and  thievish  deserts.  And  so  we  term  it,  in  weav- 
ing this  web,  in  rowing  at  this  oar,  in  passing  this 
miserable  way.  Yet  lo,  when  Death  comes  to  end 
our  work  ; when  she  stretcheth  out  her  arms  to 
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pull  us  into  the  port : when,  after  so  many  dan- 
gerous passages  and  loathsome  lodgings,  she  would 
conduct  us  to  our  true  home  and  resting-place : in- 
stead of  rejoicing  at  the  end  of  our  labour,  of  taking 
comfort  at  the  sight  of  our  land,  of  singing  at  the 
approach  of  our  happy  mansion,  we  would  fain 
(who  would  believe  it  ?)  retake  our  work  in  hand, 
we  would  again  hoist  sail  to  the  wind,  and  willingly 
undertake  our  journey  anew.  No  more  then  re- 
member we  our  pains ; our  shipwrecks  and  dan- 
gers are  forgotten : we  fear  no  more  the  travails 
and  the  thieves.  Contrawise,  we  apprehend  death 
as  an  extreme  pain,  we  doubt  it  as  a rock,  we  fly  it 
as  a thief.  We  do  as  little  children,  who  all  the 
day  complain,  and  when  the  medicine  is  brought 
them,  are  no  longer  sick  ; as  they  who  all  the  week 
long  run  up  and  down  the  streets  with  pain  of  the 
teeth,  and  seeing  the  barber  coming  to  pull  them 
out,  feel  no  more  pain.  We  fear  more  the  cure 
than  the  disease,  the  surgeon  than  the  pain.  We 
have  more  sense  of  the  medicine's  bitterness,  soon 
gone,  than  of  a bitter  languishing,  long  continued  ; 
more  feeling  of  death,  the  end  of  our  miseries,  than 
the  endless  misery  of  our  life.  We  fear  that  we 
ought  to  hope  for,  and  wish  for  that  we  ought  to 
fear/1 
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Nor  were  the  taste  and  critical  talents  of  the 
countess  of  Pembroke  confined  to  prose  composi- 
tion ; she  was,  as  well  as  her  brother,  a favoured 
disciple  of  the  Muses;  and  being  not  only  well 
acquainted  with  the  classical  languages,  but  with 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  she  was  consequently  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  models  necessary  to  a perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  poetry,  sacred  and  profane. 
Whether  she  contributed  to  the  numerous  metrical 
effusions  with  which  the  Arcadia  abounds  is  not 
known  ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these,  as 
well  as  the  narrative  part  of  that  romance,  under- 
went the  revision  of  her  pen  ; nor  is  it  improbable 
that  the  “ Astrophel  and  Stella'”  of  sir  Philip,  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eight  son- 
nets independent  of  intervening  songs,  which  was 

* From  these  sonnets,  many  of  which  are  exquisitely 
beautiful,  I cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  two,  as 
being,  in  my  opinion,  models  of  grace  and  sweetness. 

TO  THE  MOONE. 

With  how  sad  steps,  O Moone,  thou  climb 'st  the  skies. 

How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a face  ! 

What,  may  it  be  that  even  in  lieav’nly  place 
That  busie  archer  his  sharp  arrowes  tries  ? 

Sure  if  that,  long  with  Love  acquainted,  eyes 
Can  judge  of  Love , thou  feel’st  a Lover’s  case ; 

I reade  it  in  thy  lookes ; thy  languisht  grace. 

To  me  that  feele  the  like,  thy  state  descries. 
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first  published  in  1591,  as  well  as  a minor  collec- 
tion of  66  Sonnets'”  from  the  same  source,  printed 
in  1594,  had,  either  in  their  separate  state  or  when 
subsequently  added  to  the  Arcadia,  the  advantage 
of  her  judgment  and  skill. 

Of  the  poetry  which  flowed  from  her  ladyship’s 

Then,  ev’n  of  fellowship,  O Moone,  tell  me 

Is  constant  Love  deem’d  there  but  want  of  wit  ? 

Are  Beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be  ? 

Do  they  above  love  to  be  lov’d,  and  yet 

Those  Lovers  scorne  whom  that  Love  doth  possesse  ? 

Do  they  call  Vertue  there  ungratefulnesse  ? 

TO  SLEEPE. 

Come,  Sleepe,  O Sleepe,  the  certaine  knot  of  peace. 

The  bayting  place  of  wit,  the  balme  of  woe. 

The  poore  man’s  wealth,  the  prisoner’s  release, 

Th’  indifferent  Judge  betweene  the  high  and  low  ! 

With  shield  of  proofe  shield  me  from  out  the  prease 
Of  these  fierce  darts,  despaire  at  me  doth  throw : 

0 make  in  me  these  civill  warres  to  cease ; 

1 will  good  tribute  pay  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillowes,  sweetest  bed, 

A chamber  deafe  to  noise,  and  blinde  to  light : 

A rosie  garland,  and  a wearie  head : 

And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  by  right. 

Move  not  thy  heavie  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me 
Livelier  than  else-where  Stella  s image  see. 
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own  inspiration  we  had,  until  the  publication  of 
her  Psalms,  but  few  instances.  Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal was,  4£  The  Tragedie  of  Antonie : done  into 
English  by  the  countess  of  Pembroke,”  Lond.  1595, 
12mo. ; to  which  may  be  added  u An  Elegy  on 
sir  Philip  Sidney,”  printed  in  Spenser’s  “ Astro- 
phel,”  1595,  and  “ A Pastoral  Dialogue  in  praise 
of  Astrea,”  that  is,  queen  Elizabeth,  published  in 
Davison’s  “ Poetical  Rapsody,”  1602,  where  it  is 
recorded  as  having  been  “ made  by  the  excellent 
lady,  the  lady  Mary  countesse  of  Pembrook,  at 

the  queenes  majesties  being  at  her  house  at  , 

15—.”  It  should  not  be  forgotten  also,  that  a poem 
of  considerable  length  in  six-line  stanzas,  entitled 
“ The  countesse  of  Pembrook’s  Passion,”  is  pre- 
served among  the  Sloanian  Manuscripts,  No.  ISOS. 

It  is,  however,  on  her  version  of  the  Psalms, 
written  in  conjunction  with  her  brother,  that  her 
poetical  fame  must  be  built ; and  I shall,  therefore, 
after  closing  this  slight  sketch  of  her  character,  de- 
vote the  ensuing  paper  to  a consideration  of  some 
of  the  more  prominent  beauties  of  this  joint  labour 
of  love  and  piety. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  record, 
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that  the  countess  was,  like  her  brother,  the  uniform 
and  munificent  friend  of  learning  and  of  genius ; 
and  that  to  her  patronage  and  liberality,  to  her 
taste  and  talents,  Spenser , and  Daniel , and  Church- 
yard, and  Fraunce , and  Fitzgeffrey , and  several 
other  poets  of  her  day,  have  borne  the  most  sincere 
and  grateful  testimony. 

Spenser  in  particular,  the  first,  and,  by  many  de- 
grees, the  greatest  of  this  tuneful  train,  has  seized 
every  opportunity  of  expressing  his  high  sense  of 
the  rare  virtues  and  acquirements  of  lady  Pembroke; 
and  when  celebrating  the  most  accomplished  females 
of  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  he  has  not  hesitated  to 
give  to  the  sister  of  Sidney  the  foremost  rank  and 
highest  place*. 

I shall  quote  one  tribute  from  this  divine  bard, 
as  placing  Sidney  and  his  sister  in  that  light  of 
blended  love  and  talent  in  which  they  ever  wished 
to  appear,  and  as  delivering  his  own  opinion  of  their 
poetical  powers.  He  is  apostrophising  the  shade 
of  sir  Philip : 

O noble  spirit!— 

The  world’s  late  wonder,  and  the  heaven’s  new  joy ; 

* Colin  Clout’s  Come  Home  Again.  Vide  Todd’s  Spenser, 
voh  viih  pp.  27,  28. 
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Live  ever  there,  and  leave  me  here  distressed 
With  mortal  cares  and  cumbrous  world’s  annoy  ! 

But,  where  thou  dost  that  happiness  enjoy, 

Bid  me,  O bid  me  quickly  come  to  thee. 

That,  happy  there,  I may  thee  always  see ! 

Yet,  whilst  the  Fates  afford  me  vital  breath, 

I will  it  spend  in  speaking  of  thy  praise. 

And  sing  to  thee,  until  that  timely  death 
By  heaven’s  doom  do  end  my  earthly  days  : 

Thereto  do  thou  my  humble  spirit  raise, 

And  into  me  that  sacred  breath  inspire. 

Which  thou  there  breathes!  perfect  and  entire. 

Then  will  I sing ; but  who  can  better  sing 
Than  thine  own  sister,  peerless  lady  bright ! 

Which  to  thee  sings  with  deep  heart’s  sorrowing— 
Sorrowing  tempered  with  dear  delight 
That  her  to  hear  1 feel  my  feeble  spright 
Robbed  of  sense,  and  ravished  with  joy. — 

Yet  will  1 sing ; but  who  can  better  sing 
Than  thou  thyself,  thine  own  self’s  valiance ; 

That,  whilst  thou  livedst,  madest  the  forests  ring. 

And  fields  resound,  and  flocks  to  leap  and  dance, 

And  shepherds  leave  their  lambs  unto  mischance. 

To  run  thy  shrill  Arcadian  pipe  to  hear  *. 

The  countess  of  Pembroke  has  been  uniformly 

* The  Ruins  of  Time.  Todd’s  Spenser,  vol.  vii.  pp.  298, 
299,  300. 
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represented  by  her  encomiasts  as  possessing  great 
personal  charms  ; a representation  which,  though  not 
altogether  borne  out  by  the  print  which  we  possess 
of  her  by  Simon  Pass,  is  yet  probably  correct ; for 
we  shall  presently  find  Ben  Jonson,  who  was  no 
flatterer,  joining  in  the  .same  description.  This 
print,  which  gives  a pleasing  delineation  of  the  cos- 
tume of  dress  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  exhibits 
also  a proof  of  what  was  considered  even  then, 
though  confined  to  manuscript  circulation,  as  the 
opus  magnum  of  the  countess,  who  is  drawn  with  a 
book  in  her  hand,  on  the  leaves  of  which  is  legible 
the  title  of  “ David’s  Psalms.” 

After  a life  protracted  to  an  advanced  age,  this 
learned  and  estimable  lady  died  at  her  house  in 
Aidersgate  street,  London,  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1621,  having  survived  her  lord  not  less  than 
twenty  years.  She  was  buried  in  the  vault  of  the 
Pembrokes,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Salisbury ; 
and  though  no  monument  to  her  memory  has  ever 
been  erected  on  the  spot,  she  has  been  honoured 
with  an  epitaph  perhaps  better  known  than  any 
other  which  has  graced  the  annals  of  the  dead,  and 
which  cannot  fail  to  perpetuate,  in  colours  durable 
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as  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  her  beauty, 
virtue,  and  mental  endowments : 

Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 

Sidney’s  sister,  Pembroke’s  mother. 

Death,  ere  thou  hast  kill’d  another. 

Fair,  and  learn’d,  and  good  as  she. 

Time  shall  throw  a dart  at  thee. 


No.  VII. 


They  had  been  taught  religion — Thence 
Their  gentler  spirits  suck’d  sweet  innocence  : 

Each  morn  and  even  they  were  taught  to  pray 
With  the  whole  household ; and  could  every  day 
Read  in  their  virtuous  parent’s  noble  parts. 

The  mysteries  of  manners,  morals,  arts. 

Ben  Jonson  on  the  Sidnies  *. 

From  the  brief  account  which  has  been  given  of 
sir  Philip  Sidney  and  his  sister,  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding papers,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  infer,  that, 
considering  their  education  under  the  eye  of  parents, 
whose  example  in  a moral  and  religious  point  of 
view  was  truly  excellent ; considering  their  own 
similar  talents,  tastes,  and  studies,  their  learning, 
habitual  piety,  and  devotional  ardour,  no  two  per- 
sons perhaps  could  be  better  qualified  for  the  task 
they  undertook,  as  metrical  translators  of  the  in- 
spired Psalmist,  than  were  these  ever-memorable 
relatives. 

Of  sir  Philip’s  opinion  of  what  should  be  one  of 


* Slightly  altered. 
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the  chief  objects  of  lyric  poetry,  and  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  he  held  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
both  in  a poetical  and  religious  light,  we  have  ample 
testimony  in  his  treatise,  entitled  44  The  Defence  of 
Poesy In  this  admirable  little  work,  speaking 
of  the  lyric  poet,  he  describes  him  as  one,  who,  if  lie 
has  a just  sense  of  the  sublime  duties  he  is  called 
to  fulfil,  44  with  his  tuned  lyre,  and  well  accorded 
voice,  giveth  praise,  the  reward  of  virtue,  to  vir- 
tuous acts;  who  giveth  moral  precepts  and  natural 
problems ; who  sometimes  raiseth  up  his  voice  to 
the  height  of  the  heavens,  in  singing  the  lauds  of 
the  immortal  God*  !”  And  again,  when  noticing 
the  prevalency  and  abuse,  in  his  time,  of  lyrical 
poetry,  he  observes,  44  if  the  Lord  gave  us  so  good 
minds,  how  well  it  might  be  employed,  and  Avith 
how  heavenly  fruits,  both  private  and  publick,  in 
singing  the  praises  of  the  immortal  beauty,  the  im- 
mortal goodness  of  that  God,  who  giveth  us  hands  ' 
to  write,  and  wits  to  conceive ; of  which  we  might 
well  want  words,  but  never  matter ; of  which  we 
could  turn  our  eyes  to  nothing,  but  we  should  ever 
have  new  budding  occasions  f 

* Folio  edition,  1629,  p.  563. 

t Folio  edit.  p.  564. 
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With  these  exalted  and  correct  ideas  of  the  noble 
purposes  which  this  province  of  the  art  is  calculated 
to  subserve,  we  might  consistently  expect  him  to  be 
earnestly  anxious  to  appeal  to  the  practice  and  in- 
spiration of  the  sacred  writers ; and,  accordingly, 
as  one  of  the  most  efficient  foundations  of  his 
44  Defence,'1’  he  has  taken  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  bringing  forward  the  example  of  the  divine  lyrist 
of  the  Hebrews.  44  May  not  I presume  to  say,’" 
he  observes,  44  that  the  holy  David's  Psalms  are  a 
divine  poem  ? If  I do,  I shall  not  do  it  without 
the  testimony  of  great  learned  men,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  But  even  the  name  of  Psalms  will 
speak  for  me,  which,  being  interpreted,  is  nothing 
but  songs : then,  that  it  is  fully  written  in  metre, 
as  all  learned  Hebricians  agree,  although  the  rules 
be  not  yet  fully  found.  Lastly,  and  principally, 
his  handling  his  prophecy,  which  is  merely  poetical. 
For  what  else  is  the  awaking  his  musical  instru- 
ments ; the  often  and  free  changing  of  persons  ; his 
notable  prosopopoeias , when  he  maketh  you,  as  it 
were,  see  God  coming  in  his  majesty ; his  telling 
of  the  beasts’  joyfulness  and  hills  leaping ; but  a 
heavenly  poesy,  wherein  almost  he  showeth  himself 
a passionate  lover  of  that  unspeakable  and  everlast- 

N 
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ing  beauty  to  be  seen  by  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  only 
cleared  by  faith  * ?” 

That  his  sister  had  embraced  the  same  opinions, 
and  felt  the  same  love  of  sacred  poesy,  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  part  which  she  took  in  the  com- 
pletion of  what  her  brother  had  so  well  commenced. 
There  is  much  reason,  indeed,  to  conclude,  from 
the  title  prefixed  to  some  of  the  existing  manuscripts, 
and  from  other  evidence,  that  by  much  the  greater 
part  of  this  joint  version  came  from  the  pen  of  the 
countess  of  Pembroke.  Thus,  in  the  manuscript 
used  for  the  copy  printed  at  the  Chiswick  press, 
by  C.  Whittingham,  for  Robert  Triphook,  1823, 
the  title  runs  thus  : “ The  Psalmes  of  David,  trans- 
lated into  divers  and  sundry  Kindes  of  Verse,  more 
rare  and  excellent  for  the  Method  and  Varietie  than 
ever  yet  hath  been  done  in  English.  Begun  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Gent.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Knt., 
and  finished  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Coun- 
tess of  Pembroke,  his  Sister.’' 

It  is  said,  beneath,  in  Triphook’ s impression,  to 
be  “ Now  first  printed  from  a Copy  of  the  Original 
Manuscript , transcribed  by  John  Davies  of  Here- 


* Folio  Edit.  p.  542. 
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ford,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First.”  This  ori- 
ginal manuscript  is  reported  to  be  still  existing  in 
the  library  at  Wilton,  curiously  bound  in  crimson 
velvet*,  and  in  the  handwriting  of  sir  Philip  and 
his  sister.  The  MS.  by  John  Davies,  who  was 
writing-master  to  prince  Henry,  is  in  folio.  44  It 
exhibits,’1  says  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  Trip- 
hook’s  impression,  44  a beautiful  specimen  of  the 
calligraphy  of  the  time.  The  first  letters  of  every 
line  are  in  gold  ink,  and  it  comprises  specimens  of 
all  the  hands  in  use,  more  particularly  the  Italian, 
then  much  in  fashion  at  court.  From  the  pains 
bestowed,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  was 
written  for  the  prince.” 

We  learn  from  the  same  advertisement,  and  on 
the  authority  of  the  Rev.  B.  Bandinel,  that  of  two 
copies  of  these  psalms  in  the  Bodleian  library,  one 
has  precisely  the  same  title  with  the  manuscript  of 
John  Davies,  and  the  other  is  a transcript  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Woodford.  i(  On  the  first  leaf,”  relates 
Mr.  Bandinel,  44  Dr.  W.  has  written,  4 The  ori- 
ginal copy  is  by  mee,  given  me  by  my  brother, 
Mr.  John  Woodford,  who  bought  it  among  other 


n 2 


* Zouch’s  Sidney,  p.  364. 
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broken  books  to  putt  up  coffee  ponder,  as  I remem- 
ber.’ ” Mr.  B.  adds,  44  At  the  end  of  psalm  xliii.  is 
written  by  Dr.  W.  4 In  the  margin,  (that  is,  of  the 
originall  MS.)  hitherto  sir  Ph.  Sidney  a tes- 
timony which,  as  Dr.  Woodford  wrote  this,  by  his 
own  account,  in  1695,  would  seem  to  set  the  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  respective  shares  of  the  brother  and 
sister  in  this  version,  at  rest. 

Beside  these  copies  in  the  Bodleian,  and  that  by 
John  Davies,  others  are  known  to  exist,  both  in 
public  and  private  libraries.  In  the  library,  for 
instance,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  pre- 
served a beautiful  manuscript  of  this  version.  An- 
other is  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cotton, 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford ; and  a third  is  to  be 
found  in  the  valuable  collection  of  Richard  Heber, 
esq.  Nor,  though  unsubmitted  to  the  press  until 
within  these  three  years,  has  this  translation  escaped 
occasional  notice  from  subsequent  critics  and  poets. 
Of  the  former,  Harrington , in  his  Nugse  Antiquag  ; 
Steele , in  the  Guardian,  No.  18 ; Ballard , in  his 
Memoirs  of  Learned  Ladies ; Granger , in  his  Bio- 
graphical History  of  England  ; Pari',  in  his  edi- 


* Advertisement  to  Triphook’s  edition,  p.  viii. 
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tion  of  lord  Orford’s  Royal  and  Noble  Authors ; 
Zoncli , in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney ; and  lastly,  Dr.  Cotton , in  the 
Christian  Remembrancer  for  June,  1821,  may  be 
enumerated.  The  observations,  indeed,  which  fell 
from  the  last  of  these  critics,  may,  in  all  probability, 
have  suggested  the  edition  of  1823 ; for,  when  no- 
ticing this  translation  in  the  work  just  mentioned, 
he  remarks  : c<  By  what  strange  means  it  has  hap- 
pened that  this  version  has  slept  in  unmerited  ob- 
scurity for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a half,  I am 
utterly  at  a loss  to  divine.  I see  in  many  of  them 
passages  of  considerable  beauty  ; and  notwithstand- 
ing the  stiffness  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  the 
day,  there  is  often  peculiar  happiness  of  expression, 
a nerve  and  energy,  a poetic  spirit  that  might 
have  disarmed,  even  if  it  could  not  extort  praise 
from  the  fastidious  Warton  himself 

Of  the  poets,  two  of  no  mean  fame,  Daniel  and 
Donne,  have  particularly  noticed  the  Sidney  Psalms. 
Daniel,  who  may  be  peculiarly  termed  the  countess 
of  Pembroke’s  own  poet,  appears  to  consider  them 


* Christian  Remembrancer,  June  1821,  p.  327,  328, 
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as  exclusively  the  production  of  this  lady ; for, 
when  speaking  of  the  version,  he  says— - 

By  this,  great  lady,  thou  must  then  be  known, 

When  Wilton  lies  low  levell’d  in  the  ground; 

And  this  is  that  which  thou  may’st  call  thine  own, 
Which  sacrilegious  time  cannot  confound ; 

Here  thou  surviv’st  thyself ; here  thou  art  found 
Of  late  succeeding  ages,  fresh  in  fame. 

Where  in  eternal  brass  remains  thy  name  *. 

Whilst  Donne,  perhaps  more  correctly,  views  them 
as  a joint  production,  designating  the  translation, 
which  he  has  eulogised  in  a long  copy  of  verses,  as 
66  by  sir  Philip  Sidney  and  the  countesse  of  Pem- 
broke, his  sister 

Only  two  metrical  versions  of  the  entire  Psalms 
had  preceded  this  attempt  by  sir  Philip  and  his 
sister;  the  well  known,  and  once  highly  popular 
translation  by  Sternhold,  Hopkins,  and  others  ; and 
one  by  the  pious  and  learned  archbishop  Parker ; 
the  former  commencing  with  thirty-seven  psalms  in 
1549,  and,  after  various  intervening  editions  and 
augmentations,  completed  in  1562;  and  the  latter 

* Daniel’s  Poetical  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  250. 
f Donne’s  Poems,  1035,  p.  300 . 
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printed,  though  but  very  partially  circulated,  in 
1567. 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  several  passages  of 
great  beauty  and  sublimity  in  these  previous  trans- 
lations, but,  as  a whole,  they  must  be  ranked,  in 
vigour,  dignity,  and  poetic  spirit,  as  greatly  inferior 
to  the  version  of  the  Sidneys.  1 know  not,  indeed, 
that  any  subsequent  entire  metrical  translation  of 
the  Psalms,  from  that  of  the  royal  James,  in  1651, 
to  the  labours  of  bishop  Mant,  in  18^4— not  even 
that  of  Merrick— can  be  put  in  competition  with 
the  version  of  which  I am  about  to  offer  a few  spe- 
cimens. 

In  making  these  extracts,  however,  I shall  con- 
fine myself  to  that  portion  of  the  volume  which  has 
been  attributed  to  the  countess  of  Pembroke,  as  I 
cannot  but  think  that  she  has,  on  this  occasion, 
struck  the  lyre  with  a fuller  and  deeper  inspiration 
than  her  brother. 

From  the  forty-fourth  psalm,  the  first  she  at- 
tempted in  continuation  of  sir  Philip’s  labours,  a 
few  stanzas  will  immediately  place  before  us  the 
extraordinary  facility,  harmony,  and  beauty  of  her 
versification  ; whilst  a reference  to  the  Bible  trans- 
lation, in  general  a faithful  copy  of  the  Hebrew 
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text,  will  sufficiently  show,  to  readers  of  every  de- 
scription, how  strictly  she  has  adhered  to  the  literal 
sense  of  the  original. 

Lorde,  our  fathers’  true  relation. 

Often  made,  hath  made  us  knowe 
How  thy  power,  on  each  occasion. 

Thou  of  old  for  them  did  showe. 

How  thy  hand  the  pagan  foe 
Rooting  hence,  thy  folke  implanting, 

Leavelesse  made  that  braunch  to  growe. 

This  to  spring,  noe  verdure  wanting. 

Never  could  their  sword  procure  them 
Conquest  of  the  promis’d  land  : 

Never  could  their  force  assure  them 
When  they  did  in  danger  stand. 

Noe,  it  was  thy  arme,  thy  hand ; 

Noe,  it  was  thy  favour’s  treasure 
Spent  upon  thy  loved  band  : 

Loved,  why  ? for  thy  wise  pleasure. — 

Right  as  sheepe  to  be  devowred, 

Helplesse  heere  we  lie  alone : 

Seattringlie  by  thee  outpowred. 

Slaves  to  dwell  with  lords  unknown. — 

By  them  all  that  dwell  about  us 
Tost  we  flie  as  balls  of  scorne. 

All  our  neighbours  laugh  and  flcut  us. 

Men  by  thee  in  shame  forlorne. 

Proverb-like  our  name  is  worn, 
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Oh,  how  fast  in  foraine  places ! 

What  head-shakings  are  forborne  ! 

Wordlesse  taunts  and  durabe  disgraces. 

Soe  rebuke  before  me  goeth. 

As  my  self  doe  daily  goe  : 

Soe  confusion  on  me  groweth. 

That  my  face  I blush  to  show. 

By  reviling  slaundring  foe 
Inly  wounded  thus  I languish  : 

Wrathful  spight  with  out  ward  blow 
Anguish  adds  to  inward  anguish. 

All,  this  all  on  us  hath  lighted. 

Yet  to  thee  our  love  doth  last  : 

As  we  were,  we  are  delighted 
Still  to  hold  thy  cov’nant  fast. 

Unto  none  our  hartes  have  past  ; 

Unto  none  our  feet  have  slidden. 

Though  us  downe  to  dragons  cast 
Thou  in  deadly  shade  hast  hidden  *. 


Were  it  not  that  the  ancient  mode  of  orthography 
had  been  adhered  to,  the  above  stanzas  might,  as  to 
their  metrical  formation,  be  taken  for  modern  pro- 
ductions, so  correct  and  flowing  is  their  structure, 
and  so  musical  their  cadence.  There  may  be  found, 
indeed,  in  this  version  almost  every  species  of  metre 
of  which  the  language  is  susceptible  ; and  as  a 

* 


Sidney  Psalms,  pp.  77,  78,  79. 
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striking  contrast  to  the  rapid  movement  of  the  pass- 
ages just  given,  I shall  quote  the  opening  of  the 
immediately  succeeding  psalm,  the  forty-fifth,  which 
is  rendered  into  lines  of  ten  syllables  in  alternate 
rhyme. 

My  harte  endites  an  argument  of  worth, 

The  praise  of  him  that  doth  the  scepter  swaye  : 

My  tongue  the  pen  to  paynt  his  praises  forth. 

Shall  write  as  swift,  as  swiftest  writer  may. 

Then  to  the  king  these  are  the  wordes  I say : 

Fairer  art  thou  than  sonnes  of  mortall  race. 

Because  high  God  hath  blessed  thee  for  ay, 

Thie  lips,  as  springs,  doe  flowe  with  speaking  grace. 

Thie  honor’s  sword  gird  to  thy  mightie  side, 

O thou  that  dost  all  things  in  might  excell ! 

With  glory  prosper,  on  with  triumph  ride. 

Since  justice,  truth,  and  meekness  with  thee  dwell. 
Soe  that  right  hande  of  thine  shall  teaching  tell 
Such  things  to  thee,  as  well  may  terror  bring, 

And  terror,  such  as  never  erst  befell 
To  mortall  rnindes  at  sight  of  mortall  king*. 

Of  this  translation,  the  second  stanza  cannot  fail 
to  be  admired,  as  well  for  the  force,  and  weight, 
and  dignity  of  its  language,  as  for  the  vigour  of  its 
versification.  They  are  such,  indeed,  as  may  be 

* 


Sidney  Psalms,  p.  80. 
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said  to  have  done  justice  to  the  splendid  and  power- 
ful imagery  of  the  original. 

In  the  same,  or  a somewhat  similarly  constituted 
stanza  of  eight  lines,  has  the  countess  clothed  se- 
veral of  her  psalms  ; and  not  unfrequently  has  she 
exhibited  in  these  pentameters  some  of  the  very  ca- 
dences and  constructions  which  we  so  much  admire 
in  the  lines  of  Dryden  and  of  Pope.  As  instances 
of  this  anticipation,  I shall  bring  forward  two  pass- 
ages from  the  opening  of  the  seventy-eighth  psalm, 
where  the  inspired  bard  commences  an  historical 
retrospect  of  the  Almighty’s  dealings  with  his  people 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  distinguishing  the  lines  on 
which  I would  fix  attention  by  Italics. 

A grave  discourse  to  utter  I entend ; 

The  age  of  tyme  I purpose  to  renew. 

You,  O my  charge,  to  what  I teach  attend; 

Heare  what  I speake,  and  wliat  you  heave  ensue. 

The  thinges  our  fathers  did  to  us  commend. 

The  same  are  they  I recommend  to  you  : 


That  while  the  yong  shall  over-live  the  old. 
And  of  their  brood  some  yet  shall  be  unborn  ; 
These  memories,  in  memory  enrold. 

By  fretting  time  may  never  thence  be  worn. 
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That  still  on  God  their  anchor  hope  may  hold  ; 

From  him  by  no  dispairefull  tempest  torn  ; 

That  with  wise  hartes  and  willing  mindes  they  may 
Think  what  he  did , and  what  he  hidds  obey  *. 

* Sidney  Psalms,  pp.  143,  144.  I have  lately  met  with  a 
description  of  the  last  and  most  dreadful  of  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  so  sublimely  alluded  to  in  this  psalm,  namely,  the 
destruction  of  the  first-born,  which,  as  possessing  very  sin- 
gular merit,  and  being  at  the  same  time  little  known,  I am 
desirous  of  bringing  forward  in  this  place.  It  is  contained 
in  a little  volume  entitled  “ Rural  Pictures  and  Miscellaneous 
Pieces,”  printed  in  1825,  and  written  by  a young  man  of  the 
name  of  Scatter,  resident  at  Oxford,  and  who,  it  is  some- 
what remarkable,  pursues  the  same  humble  occupation  by 
which  Bloomfield  supported  himself  whilst  composing  his 
Farmer  s Boy.  I am  induced  to  hope,  indeed,  that  the 
spirit  of  poetry  which  this  specimen  will  be  found  to  ex- 
hibit cannot  but  incline  my  readers  to  refer  to  the  pages 
whence  it  is  taken,  and  where  I can  promise  them  they  will 
meet  with  many  things  claiming  in  a like  degree  their  notice 
and  approbation. 

THE  DESTROYING  ANGEL. 

Where  ancient  Nile  majestic  rolls 
His  undulating  wave. 

By  many  a pyramid  that  holds 
The  ashes  of  the  brave  ; 

Once  in  the  flight  and  transient  prime 
Of  days  long  passed  away  ; 

When  youth  adorned  the  brow  of  time. 

Unconscious  of  decay ; 
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Not  only,  in  short,  in  these,  but  in  a multitude 
of  other  passages,-  may  we  discover  similar  antici- 
pations of  what  are  deemed  the  beauties  or  novelties 

When  midnight  stealing  o’er  the  ground, 

Midst  shadows  rising  dim. 

Had  hushed,  in  envy  of  the  sound. 

The  wild  bird’s  evening  hymn  ; 

Led  on  by  death,  with  all  his  train, 

Yet  silent  as  the  blast 

That  sweeps  o’er  Afric’s  sultry  plain, 

Th’  avenging  Angel  passed. 

On  heaven’s  destructive  mission  bent. 

Which  Egypt  had  defied  ; 

His  breath  invaded  everv  tent, 

And  withered  Egypt’s  pride. 

In  rosy  sleep,  by  all  its  charms 
Distinguished  as  he  lay. 

The  babe  that  in  its  mother’s  arms 
Dream’d  of  returning  day, 

Before  the  lightning  of  his  eye 
A hapless  victim  fell. 

Nor  stayed  to  breathe  a parting  sigh, 

Nor  lisp  a last  farewell. 

Full  many  a hoary-headed  man 
Leaned  on  his  staff  to  weep, 

Each  tear  expressive,  as  it  ran. 

Of  sorrow  wild  and  deep. 
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of  modern  versification.  With  what  exquisite  skill, 
for  instance,  with  what  a felicitous  structure  of 

His  white  hairs  waving  to  the  wind. 

All  withered  and  forlorn. 

With  weary  eye,  and  burdened  mind, 

To  wail  his  eldest  horn. 

But  where  the  captive  tribes  reposed. 

Or  watched  in  silent  prayer, 

No  dreaded  power  its  form  disclosed. 

Or  breathed  contagion  there. 

The  sign  the  minister  of  death 
Observed  with  piercing  eye ; 

Suspended  there  his  blighting  breath. 

And  passed  in  mercy  by. 

So  where  the  sons  of  God  abide, 

Though  darkness  reigns  around  ; 

With  them  the  joys  of  heaven  reside. 

And  light  is  ever  found. 

With  the  exception  of  a slight  inaccuracy  as  to  rhyme, 
occurring  in  the  first  stanza,  this  poem  must  be  pronounced, 

I think,  not  only  polished  and  correct,  but  throughout  beau- 
tiful and  highly  impressive.  A similar  character  will  apply 
to  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Slatter’s  poetry  ; and,  as  the  spe- 
cimen I have  just  now  given  is  taken  from  the  miscellaneous 
department  of  his  volume,  I will,  with  the  view  of  doing- 
further  justice  to  his  talents,  select  another  from  one  of  his 
“ Rural  Pictures,”  a series  which  forms  the  greater  portion 
of  the  work. 
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rythm,  and  with  what  an  admirable  turn  upon  the 
words,  do  the  following  verses  from  the  sixty-second 

THE  STRANGER  MINSTREL. 

ON  HEARING  A ROBIN  SING  IN  A COUNTRY  CHURCH  DURING 

DIVINE  SERVICE. 

Beneath  the  mouldering  roof,  at  early  spring. 

The  wandering  swallow  rests  her  weary  wing, 

Chirps  undisturbed,  herself  an  hallowed  guest, 

And  near  the  altar  builds  her  little  nest  * : 

But,  lo  ! with  tuneful  bosom,  glowing  red. 

The  old  roof  arching  darkly  o’er  his  head, 

A favourite  minstrel,  though  a stranger  here. 

Where  holy  men  with  holy  views  appear. 

Perched  on  the  beam,  above  the  choral  throng, 

Trills  sweeter  strains  and  pours  a grateful  song. 

Thy  wild  and  lonely  warblings,  gentle  bird, 

In  other  scenes  my  listening  ear  has  heard  ; 

From  childhood,  up  to  this  important  hour, 

I can  remember,  when  the  wintry  shower 
Drove  thee  from  naked  woods  to  that  retreat. 

Which  storms  and  tempests  render  doubly  sweet ! 

Thy  annual  visits  to  the  darkened  room 
For  scatter’d  crums,  like  sunbeams  through  the  gloom, 
Betokening  peace,  diffused  such  pleasures  there 
As  grandeur’s  crowded  halls  but  seldom  share. 

I ’ve  heard  thee  piping  at  the  shut  of  eve, 

When  twilight  woods  the  weary  labourers  leave, 


* Psalm  Ixxxiv.  3. 
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and  the  hundred  and  nineteenth  psalms,  come  be- 
fore us,  though  modulated  so  far  back  as  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth ! 

From  the  old  ruin’s  mutilated  wall, 

A simple  strain  that  held  my  heart  in  thrall. 

But  these  delights  seem  born  to  be  forgot. 

On  meeting  with  thee  in  this  hallowed  spot. 

Though  least  expected,  not  less  welcome  here 
Thy  slender  form,  and  strains  that  please  the  ear. 

But  let  me  ask  thee,  is  there  no  design 
In  nature,  or  in  Providence  divine. 

To  be  in  this  unusual  visit  traced, 

Clear  as  the  morning  beam,  and  not  misplaced  ? 

Say,  art  thou  not  commissioned  to  reprove, 

In  these  wild  lays,  some  hearer’s  languid  love 
To  him  who  promises  the  weary  rest. 

And  wings  the  storm  that  spares  thy  lowly  nest  ? 

0 that  in  wisdom,  through  these  fleeting  hours. 

To  his  bold  schemes  and  philosophic  powers. 

While  mercy’s  constant  beams  around  him  shine, 

Man  would  but  add  a gratitude  like  thine. 

And  learn,  amidst  the  pomp  of  human  praise, 

How  far  a feathered  minstrel’s  joyful  lays 
Transcend  the  song,  by  taste  itself  refined. 

Which  swells  to  heaven,  but  leaves  the  heart  behind  ! 

1 surely  shall  not  be  considered  as  too  sanguine,  if  I ex- 
press a confident  trust,  that  poetry  like  this,  and  from  such 
a source,  will  not  be  suffered  to  experience  the  chilling  dis- 
appointment of  neglect. 
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Their  love  is  only  love  of  lies  ; 

Their  wordes  and  deedes,  dissenting  soe, 

When  from  their  lippes  most  blessing  flyes. 
Then  deepest  curse  in  hart  doth  grow. 

Yet  shall  my  soule  in  silence  still 
On  God  my  hope  attentive  stay  : 

Yet  hee  my  fort,  my  healthy  my  hill. 

Remove  I may  not,  move  I may. 

My  God  doth  me  with  glory  fill. 

Not  onlv  shield  me  safe  from  harme  : 

To  shun  distresse,  to  conquer  ill. 

To  him  I clime,  in  him  I arme. 

/ 

O then,  on  God,  our  certaine  stay. 

All  people  in  all  times  rely  : 

Your  hartes  before  him  naked  lay. 

To  Adam’s  sonnes  ’tis  vain  to  fly, 

Soe  vain,  soe  false,  soe  fraile  are  they, 

Ev’n  he  that  seemeth  most  of  might. 

With  lightnesse  self  if  him  you  weigh, 

Than  lightnesse  self  will  weigh  more  light. 

In  fraud  and  force  noe  trust  repose ; 

Such  idle  hopes  from  thought  expell. 

And  take  good  heed,  when  riches  growes, 

Let  not  your  hart  on  riches  dwell. 

All  powre  is  Gods,  his  own  word  showes. 
Once  said  by  him,  twice  heard  by  me  : 

Yet  from  thee.  Lord,  all  mercy  flowes. 

And  each  man’s  work  is  paid  by  thee. 


VOL.  i. 
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Most  plainly.  Lord,  the  frame  of  sky 
Doth  show  thy  word  decayeth  never . 

And  constant  stay  of  earth  descry 
Thy  word,  that  staid  it,  staieth  ever. 

For  by  thy  lawes  they  hold  their  standings, 

Yea  all  things  do  thy  service  try ; 

But  that  I joy’d  in  thy  commandings, 

I had  myself  been  sure  to  dye. 

Thy  word  that  hath  revived  me 
I will  retaine,  forgetting  never. 

Let  me,  thine  owne,  be  sav’d  by  thee. 

Whose  statutes  are  my  studies  ever. 

I mark  thy  will  the  while  their  standings 
The  wicked  take,  my  bane  to  be  ; 

For  I no  close  of  thy  commandings. 

Of  best  things  else  an  end  I see  *. 

In  those  numerous  instances  where  the  Hebrew 
bard  bursts  forth  into  strains  of  joy  and  gladness, 
and  where  the  imagery  requires  from  the  metrical 
translator  a rapid  and  exhilarating  movement,  lady 
Pembroke  has  often  been  singularly  successful  in 
supporting  the  spirit  of  her  original.  Thus,  in  the 
opening  of  the  eighty-first  psalm,  where  the  son  of 
Jesse  is  calling  upon  the  Israelites  to  celebrate 
their  feast-days  with  a mirthful  heart,  with  the 


# Sidney  Psalms,  pp.  108,  109,  and  233. 
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united  concord  of  their  sweetest  instruments  and 
voices,  I know  not  any  lyrical  measure  which  could 
have  been  better  chosen  for  the  expression  of  that 
grateful  hilarity  which  the  poet  is  inculcating,  than 
what  the  last  four  lines  of  the  following  stanza  ex- 
hibit : 

All  gladnes,  gladdest  hartes  can  hold, 

In  meriest  notes  that  mirth  can  yield  ; 

Lett  joyfull  songes  to  God  unfold. 

To  Jacobs  God,  our  sword  and  shield. 

Muster  hither  musick’s  joyes, 

Lute,  and  lyre,  and  tabrett’s  noise  : 

Lett  noe  instrument  be  wanting  ; 

Chasing  grief,  and  pleasure  planting  *. 

Turning  from  this  strain  of  joyful  thanksgiving, 
so  happily  expressed  both  as  to  language  and  mea- 
sure, let  us  examine  what  justice  has  been  done  by 
our  translator  to  a theme  of  an  opposite  nature,  to 
that  very  impressive  part  of  the  funeral  service 
which  is  contained  in  the  first  portion  of  the  nine- 
tieth psalm,  and  where  we  find  a picture  of  the 
transitory  state  of  our  pilgrimage  here,  which  is  at 
once  the  most  affecting  and  the  most  awfully  sub- 
lime that  can  be  contemplated  by  the  mind  of  man. 
I give  the  version  of  the  first  four  stanzas. 


o 2 


* Sidney  Psalms,  p.  153. 
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Thou  our  refuge,  thou  our  dwelling, 

O Lord,  hast  byn  from  time  to  time  ; 
Long  ere  mountaines  proudly  swelling 
Above  the  lowly  dales  did  clime  ; 
Long  ere  the  earth,  embowl’d  by  thee. 
Bare  the  forme  it  now  doth  beare  ; 
Yea,  thou  art  God  for  ever,  free 
From  all  touch  of  age  and  yeare. 


O but  man  by  thee  created. 

As  he  at  first  of  earth  arose. 

When  thy  word  his  end  hath  dated, 

In  equail  state  to  earth  he  goes. 

Thou  saist,  and  saying,  makst  it  soe: 

Be  noe  more,  O Adams  heyre  ; 

From  whence  ye  came,  dispatch  to  goe, 
Dust  againe,  as  dust  ye  were. 


Graunt  a thousand  yeares  be  spared 
To  mortall  men  of  life  and  light ; 

What  is  that  to  thee  compared  ? 

One  day,  one  quarter  of  a night. 

When  death  upon  them  storm-like  falls , 
Like  unto  a dreame  they  grow  : 

Which  goes  and  comes  as  fancy  calls. 
Nought  in  substance,  all  in  show. 

As  the  hearbe  that  early  groweth. 

Which  leaved  greene,  and  flowered  faire, 
Ev’ning  change  with  ruine  moweth, 

And  laies  to  rost  in  withering  a ire  : 
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Soe  in  thy  wrath  we  fade  away, 

With  thy  fury  overthrowne  ; 

When  thou  in  sight  our  faultes  dost  lay. 

Looking  on  our  synns  unknown  *. 

Of  these  stanzas,  the  first  and  third  are  full  of 
beauty  ; and  I would  particularly  refer  to  the  line 
distinguished  by  italics,  as  one  of  peculiarly  vi- 
gorous and  highly  poetical  expression. 

Were  I called  upon,  however,  to  point  out  in 
this  book  of  the  inspired  lyrist  one  passage  more 
truly  pathetic,  or  more  intrinsically  beautiful  than 
another,  I should,  without  hesitation,  fix  upon  that 
which  is  formed  by  the  prior  part  of  the  hundred 
and  thirty-seventh  psalm,  as  furnishing  a picture 
most  perfect  in  its  kind,  whether  we  consider  the 
force  of  the  appeal  which  it  makes  to  the  heart,  or 
the  strength  with  which  it  addresses  the  imagination. 
To  do  justice  to  such  an  original  cannot  but  be  es- 
teemed a work  of  great  difficulty,  and,  consequently, 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  many  have 
failed  in  making  the  attempt.  In  the  old  version, 
this  psalm  was  intrusted  to  William  Whyttingham, 
unfortunately  one  of  the  least  poetical  of  the  group 


* Sidney  Psalms,  p.  171,  172. 
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engaged  in  that  undertaking,  and  he  has  accordingly 
produced  a miserable  abortion.  Ample  amends, 
however,  were  soon  afterwards  made  by  the  genius 
of  Mary  Sidney,  which  has  seldom  been  more  suc- 
cessfully employed  than  in  translating  this  affecting 
composition,-— an  effort  that  will  bear,  and  which  I 
shall  put  to  the  test  of,  comparison  with  the  hap- 
piest of  subsequent  attempts. 

Nigh  seated  where  the  river  flowes 

That  watreth  Babells  thanckfull  plaine. 

Which  then  our  teares  in  pearled  rowes 
Did  help  to  water  with  their  raine  : 

The  thought  of  Sion  bred  such  woes. 

That  though  our  harpes  we  did  retaine, 
Yetuselesse,  and  untouched  there. 

On  willowes  only  hang’d  they  were. 

Now  while  our  harpes  were  hanged  soe. 

The  men,  whose  captives  then  we  lay. 

Did  on  our  griefs  insulting  goe. 

And  more  to  grieve  us  thus  did  say : 

You  that  of  musique  make  such  show 
Come  sing  us  now  a Sion  lay. 

O no,  we  have  nor  voice  nor  hand 
For  such  a song,  in  such  a land. 

Though  farre  I lye,  sweete  Sion  hill, 

In  forraine  soile  exil’d  from  thee. 

Yet  let  my  hand  forgett  his  skill. 

If  ever  thou  forgotten  be : 
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Yea,  lett  my  tongue  fast  glued  still 
Unto  my  roofe  lye  mute  in  me. 

If  thy  neglect  within  me  spring, 

Or  ought  I do  but  Salem  sing  *. 

Passing  by,  in  pursuit  of  the  comparison  I have 
mentioned  above,  the  Psalms  of  King  David , trans- 
lated by  King  James , Oxford,  1631,  and  which, 
though  exact  as  to  the  sense  of  the  original,  have 
little  poetry  to  boast  of,  we  are  immediately  attracted 
by  the  name  of  George  Wither , whose  “ Psalmes 
of  David,  translated  in  lyric  verse  f,”  appeared  in 
1 632.  This  is  a version  which  may,  in  many  re- 
spects, vie  with  that  of  the  Sidneys,— an  opinion 
which  will  not  readily  be  disputed,  perhaps,  after 
reading  the  following  lines  : 

As  nigh  Babel’s  streams  we  sate, 

Full  of  griefs  and  unbefriended, 

Minding  Sion’s  poor  estate. 

From  our  eyes  the  tears  descended ; 

And  our  harps  we  hanged  high 
On  the  willows  growing  nigh. 

* Sidney  Psalms,  pp.  263,  26f. 

f “ The  Psalmes  of  David  translated  into  lyrick  verse,  ac- 
cording to  the  scope  of  the  original.  And  illustrated  with  a 
short  argument,  and  a brief  prayer  or  meditation,  before  and 
after  every  psalme,  by  Geo.  Wither.”  1632,  12mo. 
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For  (insulting  on  our  woe) 

They  that  had  us  here  enthralled. 

Their  imperious  power  to  show. 

For  a song  of  Sion  called : 

Come,  ye  captives,  come,  said  they, 

Sing  us  now  an  Hebrew  lay. 

But,  oh  Lord,  what  heart  had  we. 

In  a foreign  habitation, 

T o repeat  our  songs  of  Thee, 

For  our  spoiler’s  recreation  ? 

Ah,  alas  ! we  cannot  yet 
Thee,  Jerusalem,  forget. 

Oh,  Jerusalem;  if  I 

Do  not  mourn,  all  pleasure  shunning. 

Whilst  thy  walls  defaced  lie. 

Let  my  right  hand  lose  his  cunning  ; 

And  for  ever  let  my  tongue 
To  my  palate  fast  be  clung. 

Nearly  a century  and  a half  elapsed  after  the 
translation  of  George  Wither,  before  any  metrical 
version  worthy  of  being  put  in  competition  either 
with  his  or  that  of  the  Sidneys  made  its  appearance. 
Not  that  labourers  were  wanting  in  the  mine,  for, 
during  this  period,  several  entire  translations  of  the 
holy  psalmist  had  been  published  ; amongst  which 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  William  Barton,  M.  A., 
Miles  Smyth,  and  the  generally  received  version  of 
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Nicholas  Brady  and  Nahum  Tate.  But  these  are 
often  grossly  deficient  in  poetical  spirit,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1765  that  a translation,  of  a cha- 
racter decidedly  superior,  was  completed  by  James 
Merrick,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
From  this  version,  which,  though  occasionally  too 
paraphrastic,  is  yet  faithful  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  throughout  animated  in  its  style,  and  polished 
in  its  versification,  I shall  now  select  my  next  speci- 
men of  comparative  translation. 

Where  Babylon’s  proud  water  flows 
We  sat  and  wept,  while  in  us  rose 
The  dear  remembrance  of  thy  name, 

O fair,  O lost  Jerusalem  ! 

Our  silent  harps  the  willows  bore. 

Whose  boughs  along  th’  extended  shore 
Their  shades  outspread— while  thus  the  foe 
Insulting  aggravates  our  woe  : 

Come,  tune  to  mirth  your  sullen  tongue ; 

Rise,  Hebrew  slaves,,  and  give  the  song; 

Such  strains  as  wont  your  fane  to  fill 
On  captive  Zion’s  boasted  hill. 

How  shall  we  yield  to  the  demand? 

How,  exiles  in  a foreign  land. 

Presume  the  heaven-taught  song  to  raise. 

And  desecrate  the  hallowed  lays  ? 

If  Sion  from  my  breast  depart. 

Forget  my  hand  its  tuneful  art; 
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Fast  to  my  palate  cleave  my  tongue. 

If  when  I form  my  sprightliest  song, 

Aught  to  my  mirth  supply  a theme. 

But  thou,  O loved  Jerusalem  ! 

During  the  very  year  in  which  this  version  by 
Merrick  was  printed,  there  came  forth  another  from 
a member  of  the  sister  university,  who  apparently, 
from  the  vigour  of  his  poetical  powers,  seemed  fully 
adequate  to  the  task,  the  well  known  Christopher 
Smart  of  Pembroke  Hall.  But,  whether  owing  to 
a want  of  taste,  or  to  that  unhappy  hallucination  of 
mind  to  which  he  was  occasionally  subject,  the  at- 
tempt, which  was  rather  indeed  a paraphrase  than 
a translation,  disappointed  the  public  ; and  though 
he  was  shortly  afterwards  succeeded  by  a few  who 
endeavoured  to  supply  a more  popular  representa- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  bard,  it  is  only  from  what  has 
been  undertaken  within  these  few  years  that  I can 
hope  to  bring  forward  what  may  successfully  be 
put  into  competition  with  the  versions  which  I have 
already  produced  from  the  hundred  and  thirty- 
seventh  psalm. 

One  of  the  happiest  of  these  is  from  a little  vo- 
lume entitled  “ Specimens  of  a New  Translation  of 
the  Psalms,’"  by  Thomas  Dale,  B.  A.  of  Corpus 
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Christi  College,  Cambridge  ; a version  of  which  it 
may  justly  be  said,  that  it  combines,  with  a literal 
adherence  to  the  original,  much  harmony  of  metre, 
and  much  clearness  and  sweetness  of  expression. 

By  Babylon’s  proud  stream  we  sate, 

And  tears  gushed  quick  from  every  eye. 

When  our  own  Zion’s  fallen  state 
Came  rushing  on  our  memory ; 

And  there,  the  willow  groves  among, 

Sorrowing  our  silent  harps  we  hung. 

For  there  our  tyrants  in  their  pride 
Bade  J udah  raise  th’  exulting  strain. 

And  our  remorseless  spoilers  cried, 

“ Come,  breathe  your  native  hymns  again.” 

Oh  how,  in  stranger  climes,  can  we 
Pour  forth  Jehovah’s  melody  ? 

When  thou,  loved  Zion,  art  forgot. 

Let  this  unworthy  hand  decay  ; 

When  Salem  is  remembered  not. 

Mute  be  these  guilty  lips  for  aye ! 

Yea,  if  in  transport’s  liveliest  thrill. 

Thou,  Zion,  art  not  dearer  still ! 

\ 

Of  a psalm  thus  powerfully  appealing  to  the 
tenderest  emotions  of  the  heart,  and  at  the  same 
time  presenting  so  vivid  a picture  to  the  eye,  it 
might  naturally  be  expected,  that  not  only  trans- 
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lations  would  abound,  but  that,  under  the  less 
shackled  form  of  imitation,  genius  would  endea- 
vour to  transmit  a gem  of  kindred  excellence.  The 
attempt,  certainly  one  of  no  little  difficulty,  has 
been  lately  made  by  two  poets  who  stand  high  in 
the  public  favour,  though  of  widely  different  taste 
and  talents.  As  that  which  most  strictly  pursues 
the  outline  and  arrangement  of  the  original,  I shall 
first  exhibit  the  design  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  taken 
from  his  “ Songs  of  Zion,  being  Imitations  of  the 
Psalms,”  a work  which  appeared  very  shortly  after 
Mr.  Dale’s  Specimens. 

Where  Babylon’s  broad  rivers  roll 
In  exile  we  sat  down  to  weep ; 

For  thoughts  of  Zion  o’er  our  soul 
Came,  like  departed  joys  in  sleep  ! 

Whose  forms  to  sad  remembrance  rise. 

Though  fled  for  ever* from  our  eyes. 

Our  harps  upon  the  willows  hung 

Where,  worn  with  toil,  our  limbs  reclined  ; 

The  chords,  untuned  and  trembling,  'flung 
Their  mournful  music  on  the  wind  ; 

While  foes,  exulting  o’er  our  wrongs. 

Cried,  sing  us  one  of  Zion’s  songs. 

How  can  we  sing  the  songs  we  love, 

Far  from  our  own  delightful  land  ? 
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If  I prefer  thee  not  above 

My  chiefest  joy,  may  this  right  hand, 

Jerusalem  ! forget  its  skill. 

My  tongue  be  dumb,  my  pulse  be  still ! 

In  this  beautiful  little  poem  the  latitude  is  taken 
with  so  sparing  a hand,  and  the  slight  additional 
imagery  so  perfectly  amalgamates  with  that  of  the 
original,  that  it  may  almost  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  a literal  version. 

A deviation  of  a much  wider  kind  has  been  as- 
sumed by  lord  Byron,  who,  in  his  “ Hebrew  Me- 
lodies,” whilst  he  has  preserved  the  general  tone 
and  spirit  of  this  exquisite  passage,  has  not  onl\r 
added  to,  but  inverted  the  series  of  its  imagery. 
It  is,  however,  notwithstanding  this  licence,  worthy 
of  the  Hebrew  lyrist,  and  of  his  lordship’s  talents  ; 
and  the  opening  lines  of  the  second  stanza,  espe- 
cially, present  us  with  an  image  as  striking  and 
accordant  with  the  subject,  as  it  is  new  and  pleasing : 

We  sate  down  and  wept  by  the  waters 
Of  Babel,  and  thought  of  the  day 
When  our  foe,  in  the  hue  of  his  slaughters, 

Made  Salem’s  high  places  his  prey ; 

And  ye  oh,  her  desolate  daughters  ! 

Were  scattered  all  weeping  away. 
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While  sadly  we  gazed  on  the  river 
Which  roll’d  on  in  freedom  below. 

They  demanded  the  song;  but,  oh  never 
That  triumph  the  stranger  shall  know  ! 

May  this  right  hand  be  withered  for  ever. 

Ere  it  string  our  high  harp  for  the  foe ! 

On  the  willow  that  harp  is  suspended ; 

Oh,  Salem  ! its  sound  should  be  free  ; 

And  the  hour  when  thy  glories  were  ended 
But  left  me  that  token  of  thee  ; 

And  ne’er  shall  its  soft  tones  be  blended 
With  the  voice  of  the  spoiler  by  me  ! 

Having  indulged  myself,  and,  I trust,  my  readers, 
in  bringing  forward  this  series  of  parallel  versions, 
to  which  the  intrinsic  beauties  of  the  passage,  and 
the  singular  success  of  many  of  its  translators  have 
induced  me,  I shall  now  revert  to  the  Psalms  of 
lady  Pembroke  for  one  more  specimen  of  excel- 
lence in  her  version,  which  has  as  yet  not  only  not 
been  surpassed,  but  I may  venture  to  say  never 
equalled.  It  is  from  the  opening  of  that  truly  mag- 
nificent psalm,  the  one  hundred  and  thirty -ninth. 

O Lord  ! in  me  there  lieth  nought, 

But  to  thy  search  revealed  lies  ; 

For  when  I sitt 
Thou  markest  it. 
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No  less  thou  notest  when  I rise  ; 

Yea  closest  closett  of  my  thought 
Hath  open  windowes  to  thine  eyes. 

Thou  walkest  with  me  when  I walk, 
When  to  my  bed  for  rest  I go, 

I find  thee  there, 

And  every  where ; 

Not  yongest  thought  in  me  doth  grow, 
No  not  one  word  I cast  to  talk. 

But  yet  unutt’red  thou  dost  know.— 

To  shun  thy  notice,  leave  thine  eye, 

O whither  might  I take  my  way  ? 

To  starry  spheare? 

Thy  throne  is  there. 

To  dead  mens  undeliglitsome  stay  ? 
There  is  thy  walk,  and  there  to  lye 
Unknown,  in  vain  I should  assay. 

O sun  ! whome  light  nor  flight  can  match. 
Suppose  thy  lightful,  flightful  wings 
Thou  lend  to  me. 

And  I could  flee 

As  far  as  thee  the  ev’ning  brings  ; 

Ev’n  led  to  West  he  would  me  catch. 

Nor  should  I lurk  with  western  things. 

Doe  thou  thy  best,  O secret  night. 

In  sable  vaile  to  cover  me  ; 

Thy  sable  vaile 
Shall  vainlv  fade  : 

j 
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With  day  unmask’d  my  night  shall  be  ; 

For  night  is  day,  and  darkness  light, 

O Father  of  all  lights,  to  thee  *. 

To  enter  into  any  comment  on  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  this  translation,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  closing  stanza,  would  be  utterly  superfluous, 
for  they  cannot  but  be  deeply  felt  and  admired  by 
all  who  read  it. 

Multiplied  instances,  indeed,  of  the  great  merits 
of  this  version  of  the  Sidneys  might  readily  be  fur- 
nished, were  such  required ; but  what  has  already 
been  given  will  be  fully  adequate  to  prove  with 
what  a fervid  feeling  of  devotion,  with  what  a spirit 
of  genuine  poetry,  it  was  prosecuted  and  completed. 

There  is,  in  truth,  something  inexpressibly  pleas- 
ing and  interesting  in  picturing  to  ourselves  this 
accomplished  brother  and  sister,  the  beautiful,  the 
brave,  thus  conjointly  employed  in  the  service  of 
their  God,  thus  emulously  endeavouring  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  imperishable  strains  of  divine  inspiration. 
We  see  them,  as  they  proceed,  kindling  into  warmer 
piety,  and  glowing  with  more  exalted  enthusiasm ; 
for,  as  one  of  the  best  of  men  and  of  Christians 


* Sidney  Psalms,  pp.  266,  267  . 
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has  remarked  in  reference  to  the  Psalms,  whilst 
44  the  fairest  productions  of  human  wit,  after  a few 
perusals,  like  gathered  flowers,  wither  in  our  hands, 
and  lose  their  fragrancy,  these  unfading  plants  of 
paradise  become,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  them, 
still  more  and  more  beautiful ; their  bloom  appears 
to  be  daily  heightened ; fresh  odours  are  emitted, 
and  new  sweets  are  extracted  from  them.  He  who 
hath  once  tasted  their  excellencies  will  desire  to 
taste  them  yet  again ; and  he  who  tastes  them 
oftenest  will  relish  them  best  ^.'', 

Nor  can  we  avoid  thinking  that  the  words  which 
the  great  and  good  bishop  has  spoken  of  himself  on 
concluding  his  admirable  Commentary,  may,  with 
only  a slight  alteration,  be  applied  to  these  affec- 
tionate relatives  whilst  engaged  on  their  Version  : 

44  The  employment  detached  them  from  the  bustle 
and  hurry  of  life,  the  din  of  politics,  and  the  noise 
of  folly ; vanity  and  vexation  flew  away  for  a sea- 
son, care  and  disquietude  came  not  near  their  dwell- 
ing. They  arose,  fresh  as  the  morning,  to  their 
task ; the  silence  of  the  night  invited  them  to  pur- 
sue it ; and  they  could  truly  say,  that  food  and 

* Horne’s  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  vol.  i.  Preface, 
p.  lxiv. 
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rest  were  not  preferred  before  it.  Every  psalm 
improved  infinitely  upon  their  acquaintance  with  it, 
and  no  one  gave  them  uneasiness  but  the  last ; for 
then  they  grieved  that  their  work  was  done.  Hap- 
pier hours  than  those  which  they  spent  in  these 
translations  of  the  Songs  of  Sion,  they  never  ex- 
pected to  see  in  this  world.  Very  pleasantly  did 
they  pass,  and  moved  smoothly  and  swiftly  along ; 
for  when  thus  engaged,  they  counted  no  time. 
They  are  gone,  but  their  products  have  left  a 
relish  and  a fragrance  upon  the  mind,  and  the 
remembrance  of  them  is  sweet  *.” 

* Horne’s  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  vol.  i.  Preface, 
p.  Ixv. 
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— Not  in  wars  did  he  delight, 

This  Clifford  wished  for  worthier  might ; 

Nor  in  broad  pomp,  or  courtly  state ; 

Him  his  own  thoughts  did  elevate, — ■ 

Most  happy  in  the  shy  recess 
Of  Barden’s  humble  quietness. 

Wordsworth. 

It  was  almost  immediately  on  the  re-ascendancy 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster  that  the  following  pe- 
tition for  the  restitution  of  the  Clifford  estates  in 
the  counties  of  Westmoreland  and  York,  together 
with  their  rank  and  honours,  was  presented  and 
granted  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

44  In  most  humble  and  lowly  wise  beseecheth 
yo'r  highness  yo’r  true  subject  and  faith  full  lieg- 
man  Henry  Clifford,  eldest  sonne  to  John  late  lord 
Clifford,  that  when  the  same  John,  amongst  other 
persons,  for  the  true  service  and  faithful  legiance 
w’cli  he  did  and  owed  to  king  Henry  the  Sixt,  yo’r 
uncle,  in  the  parliament  at  Westmynster,  the  fourth 
day  of  November,  in  the  first  year  of  king  Edward 
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the  Fourth,  was  attainted  and  convicted  of  high 
treason ; and  by  the  same  act  y1  was  ordained,  that 
the  said  John,  late  lord,  and  his  heires,  from  thence- 
forth should  be  disabled  to  have,  hould,  inherite,  or 
enjoy,  any  name  of  dignity,  estate,  or  preheminence, 
within  the  realmes  of  England,  Ireland,  Wales, 
Calice,  or  the  Marches  thereof,  and  should  forfaite 
all  his  castles,  manors,  landes,  &ci,  he  desireth  to 
lie  restored.  To  the  w’ch  petition  the  king,  in  the 
same  parliament,  subscribeth, 

f Soit  faite  come  est  desier.’  ” 

Thus,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  after 
having  led  for  twenty-live  years  the  life  of  a shep- 
herd and  an  outlaw,  and  latterly  either  in  Cumber- 
land or  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  was  Henry  lord 
Clifford  restored  to  the  wealth  and  dignities  of  his 
forefathers.  There  is  reason  to  conclude  that  it 
was  in  Westmoreland,  from  the  vicinity  of  that 
county  to  the  district  in  which  he  had  usually  wan- 
dered as  a banished  man,  that  he  first  assumed 
the  honours  of  his  family.  The  Cliffords,  indeed, 
possessed  not  less  than  four  castles  in  Westmore- 
land, namely,  Pendragon,  Brough,  Appleby,  and 
Brougham  ; and  the  last,  being  towards  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  county,  must  have  been  the  first 
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noble  mansion  on  his  patrimony  which  lord  Clifford 
would  reach  on  his  return  from  exile.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  most  magnificent  of  the  four  structures,  as 
its  remains  yet  testify  ; and  in  the  great  hall,  which 
occupied  one  of  the  stories  of  the  massive  Norman 
tower,  did  the  friends  and  retainers  of  lord  Clifford 
assemble  to  celebrate  his  restoration.  Here  also, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  as  she  survived  the  happy 
event  six  years  *,  came  his  mother,  lady  Clifford, 
and  with  her,  in  all  probability,  the  venerable  part- 
ner of  her  days,  sir  Lancelot  Threlkeld.  The 
scene  of  festivity  which  we  may  suppose  to  have 
taken  place  on  this  occasion  has  furnished  to  one 
of  the  most  original  poets  of  the  present  day  a 
pleasing  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents ; 
and  as  the  song  of  exultation  which,  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  family  min- 
strel, is  beautifully  illustrative  of  the  character  and 

* She  died  at  Londsborough,  where,  on  a plain  brass 
near  the  altar  of  the  church,  may  be  read  the  following  in- 
scription in  black  letter,  the  oldest  memorial  of  the  family, 
says  Whitaker,  now  remaining : 

“ Orate  pro  anima  Margarete  D’ne  Clyfford,et  Vescy,  olim 
sponse  nobilissimi  viri  Joh’s  D'ni  Clifford  et  Westmorland, 
filie  et  heredis  Henrici  Bromflet  quondam  Ifni  Vescy,  ac 
*****  matris  Henrici  Domini  Clyfford,  Westmorland,  et 
Vescy,  quae  obiit  xv  die  mens’  Aprilis,  Anno  Domini 
mccccici.  cujus  corpus  sub  hoc  marmore  est  humatum.” 
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disposition  of  lord  Clifford,  and  of  some  of  the  in- 
cidents which  befel  him  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
wilds  of  Cumberland,  I shall  not,  I am  convinced, 
be  accused  of  irrelevancy  in  transferring  it  hither. 

SONG 

AT  THE  FEAST  OF  BROUGHAM  CASTLE,  UPON  THE  RE- 
STORATION  OF  LORD  CLIFFORD,  THE  SHEFHERD,  TO  THE 
ESTATES  AND  HONOURS  OF  HIS  ANCESTORS. 

High  in  the  breathless  hall  the  minstrel  sate, 

And  Emont’s  murmur  mingled  with  the  Song.— 

The  words  of  ancient  time  I thus  translate, 

A festal  strain  that  hath  been  silent  long. 

“ From  Town  to  Town,  from  Tower  to  Tower, 

The  Red  Rose  is  a gladsome  Flower. 

Her  thirty  years  of  Winter  past. 

The  Red  Rose  is  revived  at  last  ; 

She  lifts  her  head  for  endless  spring, 

For  everlasting  blossoming: 

Both  Roses  flourish.  Red  and  White, 

In  love  and  sisterly  delight  ; 

The  two  that  were  at  strife  are  blended. 

And  all  old  troubles  now  are  ended.— 

Joy  ! joy  to  both  ! but  most  to  her 
Who  is  the  Flower  of  Lancaster  ! 

Behold  her  how  she  smiles  to-day 
On  this  great  throng,  this  bright  array  ! 

Fair  greeting  doth  she  send  to  all 
From  every  corner  of  the  Hall ; 

But,  chiefly,  from  above  the  Board 
Where  sits  in  state  our  rightful  Lord, 

A Clifford  to  his  own  restored  ! 
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They  came  with  banner,  spear,  and  shield  ; 
And  it  was  proved  in  Bosworth-field. 

Not  long  the  Avenger  was  withstood— 

Earth  helped  him  with  the  cry  of  blood : 

St.  George  was  for  us,  and  the  might 
Of  blessed  Angels  crown’d  the  right. 

Loud  voice  the  Land  hath  uttered  forth, 

We  loudest  in  the  faithful  North  : 

Our  Fields  rejoice,  our  Mountains  ring. 

Our  Streams  proclaim  a welcoming  ; 

Our  Strong- abodes  and  Castles  see 
The  glory  of  their  loyalty. 

How  glad  is  Skipton  at  this  hour — 

Though  she  is  but  a lonely  Tower  ! 

To  vacancy  and  silence  left ; 

Of  all  her  guardian  sons  bereft— 

Knight,  Squire,  or  Yeoman,  Page  or  Groom; 
We  have  them  at  the  Feast  of  Brough’m. 
How  glad  Pendragon— though  the  sleep 
Of  years  be  on  her  !■— She  shall  reap 
A taste  of  this  great  pleasure,  viewing 
As  in  a dream  her  own  renewing. 

Rejoiced  is  Brough,  right  glad  I deem 
Beside  her  little  humble  Stream  ; 

And  she  that  keepeth  watch  and  ward 
Her  statelier  Eden’s  course  to  guard; 

They  both  are  happy  at  this  hour, 

Though  each  is  but  a lonely  Tower : — - 
But  here  is  perfect  joy  and  pride 
For  one  fair  House  by  Emont’s  side, 

This  day  distinguished  without  peer 
To  see  her  Master  and  to  cheer  ; 

Him,  and  his  Lady  Mother  dear! 
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Oh  ! it  was  a time  forlorn 
When  the  Fatherless  was  born— - 
Give  her  wings  that  she  may  fly, 

Or  she  sees  her  Infant  die  ! 

Swords  that  are  with  slaughter  wild 
Hunt  the  Mother  and  the  Child. 

Who  will  take  them  from  the  light  ? 

• — Yonder  is  a Man  in  sight — 

Yonder  is  a House— -but  where? 

No,  they  must  not  enter  there. 

To  the  Caves,  and  to  the  Brooks, 

To  the  Clouds  of  Heaven  she  looks ; 

She  is  speechless,  but  her  eyes 
Pray  in  ghostly  agonies  : 
f Blissful  Mary,  Mother  mild. 

Maid  and  Mother  undefiled. 

Save  a Mother  and  her  child  !’ 

Now  who  is  he  that  bounds  with  joy 
On  Carrock’s  side,  a shepherd  boy  ? 

No  thoughts  hath  he  but  thoughts  that  pass 
Light  as  the  wind  along  the  grass. 

Can  this  be  he  who  hither  came 
In  secret,  like  a smother'd  flame  ? 

O’er  whom  such  thankful  tears  were  shed 
For  shelter,  and  a poor  man’s  bread  ! 

God  loves  the  child ; and  God  hath  willed 
That  those  dear  words  should  be  fulfilled — • 
The  lady’s  words,  when  forced  away, 

The  last  she  to  her  babe  did  say  : 

‘ My  own,  my  own  ! thy  fellow-guest 
1 may  not  be ; but  rest  thee,  rest ; 

For  lowly  shepherd’s  life  is  best  1’ 
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Alas  ! when  evil  men  are  strong. 

No  life  is  good,  no  pleasure  long. 

The  boy  must  part  from  Mosedale’s  groves, 
And  leave  Blencathara’s  rugged  coves, 

And  quit  the  flowers  that  summer  brings 
To  Glenderam  akin’s  lofty  springs  ; 

Must  vanish,  and  his  careless  cheer 
Be  turn’d  to  heaviness  and  fear. 

— Give  Sir  Lancelot  Threlkeld  praise  ! 
Hear  it,  good  man,  old  in  days  ! 

Thou  tree  of  covert  and  of  rest 
For  this  young  bird  that  is  distrest : 

Among  thy  branches  safe  he  lay, 

And  he  was  free  to  sport  and  play, 

When  falcons  were  abroad  for  prey. 

A recreant  harp  that  sings  of  fear 
And  heaviness  in  Clifford’s  ear  ! 

I said,  when  evil  men  are  strong, 

No  life  is  good,  no  pleasure  long, 

A weak  and  cowardly  untruth  ! 

Our  Clifford  was  a happy  youth. 

And  thankful  through  a weary  time. 

That  brought  him  up  to  manhood’s  prime. 
—•Again  he  wanders  forth  at  will, 

And  tends  a flock  from  hill  to  hill : 

His  garb  is  humble ; ne’er  was  seen 
Such  garb  with  such  a noble  mien ; 

Among  the  shepherd-grooms  no  mate 
Hath  he,  a child  of  strength  and  state  ! 

Yet  lacks  not  friends  for  solemn  glee. 

And  a cheerful  company, 
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That  learned  of  him  submissive  ways. 

And  comforted  his  private  days. 

To  his  side  the  fallow-deer 
Came,  and  rested  without  fear ; 

The  eagle,  lord  of  land  and  sea, 

Stooped  down  to  pay  him  fealty ; 

And  both  the  undying  fish  that  swim 
Through  Bowscale-Tarn  did  wait  on  him*. 

The  pair  were  servants  of  his  eye 
In  their  immortality ; 

They  moved  about  in  open  sight. 

To  and  fro,  for  his  delight. 

He  knew  the  rocks  which  angels  haunt 
On  the  mountain’s  visitant ; 

He  hath  kenned  them  taking  wing  : 

And  the  caves  where  fairies  sing 
He  hath  entered  ; and  been  told 
By  voices,  how  men  lived  of  old. 

Among  the  heavens  his  eye  can  see 
Face  of  thing  that  is  to  be  ; 

And,  if  men  report  him  right. 

He  can  whisper  words  of  might, 

—Now  another  day  is  come. 

Fitter  hope,  and  nobler  doom  : 

He  hath  thrown  aside  his  crook. 

And  hath  buried  deep  his  book : 

* “ It  is  imagined  by  the  people  of  the  country  that  there 
are  two  immortal  fish,  inhabitants  of  this  tarn,  which  lies  in 
the  mountains  not  far  from  Threlkeld.  Blencathara,  men- 
tioned before,  is  the  old  and  proper  name  of  the  mountain, 
vulgarly  called  Saddle-back.” 
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Armour  rusting  in  his  halls 
On  the  blood  of  Clifford  calls  - 
‘ Quell  the  Scot !’  exclaims  the  lance— 

‘ Bear  me  to  the  heart  of  France/ 

Is  the  longing  of  the  shield 

Tell  thy  name,  thou  trembling  field  ; 

Field  of  death,  where’er  thou  be, 

Groan  thou  with  our  victory  ! 

Happy  day,  and  mighty  hour. 

When  our  shepherd,  in  his  power, 

Mailed  and  horsed,  with  lance  and  sword, 

To  his  ancestors  restored. 

Like  a re-appearing  star, 

Like  a glory  from  afar. 

First  shall  head  the  flock  of  war  !” 

Alas  ! the  fervent  harper  did  not  know 
That  for  a tranquil  soul  the  lay  was  framed, 

Who,  long  compelled  in  humble  walks  to  go, 

Was  softened  into  feeling,  soothed,  and  tamed. 

Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie ; 

His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills. 

The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky. 

The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 

In  him  the  savage  virtue  of  the  race. 

Revenge,  and  all  ferocious  thoughts  were  dead  ; 

Nor  did  he  change  ; but  kept  in  lofty  place 
The  wisdom  which  adversity  had  bred. 

Glad  were  the  vales,  and  every  cottage  hearth  ; 

The  shepherd  lord  was  honoured  more  and  more ; 

And,  ages  after  he  was  laid  in  earth, 

ec  The  good  lord  Clifford”  was  the  name  he  bore  *. 

* Wordsworth’s  Miscellaneous  Poems,  vol.  ii.  p.  272.  et  seq, 
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It  will  hereafter  be  found,  however,  that  this 
shepherd-lord,  though  happily  void  of  the  unprin- 
cipled ambition  and  savage  ferocity  of  some  of  his 
ancestors,  had  not  degenerated  from  the  martial 
spirit  of  his  race,  and  that,  when  a proper  occasion 
called  for  its  exertion,  he  was  amongst  the  foremost 
to  rally  round  the  standard  of  his  king  and  country. 
In  the  mean  time  he  was  what  the  preceding  lines, 
in  conformity  with  history  and  tradition,  have  re- 
presented him,  humble,  courteous,  and  kind,  fond 
of  retirement,  and  addicted  to  contemplative  pur- 
suits. 

Having  visited  therefore  his  Westmoreland  estates, 
he  passed  into  Yorkshire,  and,  on  reaching  Skipton 
in  Craven,  he  fixed  upon  the  neighbouring  forest 
of  Barden  as  the  place  of  his  retreat.  In  this  ro- 
mantic tract,  which  had  from  the  time  of  the  Bo- 
millies  formed  part  of  the  honour  and  fee  of  Skipton, 
there  were  six  lodges  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
keepers,  and  the  protection  of  the  deer  ; and  in  one 
of  these,  called  Barden  Tower,  which  he  greatly 
improved  and  enlarged,  adding  to  its  other  conve- 
niences that  of  a chapel,  did  lord  Clifford  take  up 
his  residence,  preferring  it  to  the  splendour  and 
parade  which  almost  necessarily  awaited  him  in  his 
larger  houses. 
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Here,  with  the  object  of  his  early  choice,  the 
beautiful  and  affectionate  daughter  of  sir  John  St, 
John,  the  heroine  of  the  ballad  of  the  Nut-brown 
Maid,  lord  Clifford  found  the  happiness  he  was  in 
search  of.  Though  uneducated,  and  aware  of  his 
deficiencies,  a consciousness  which,  at  the  period  of 
his  elevation,  had  for  a time  depressed  his  spirits, 
he  possessed  a vigour  of  mind  and  rectitude  of  prin- 
ciple which  prevented  him  from  becoming  a prey 
to  vicious  or  luxurious  habits.  If,  in  his  shepherd 
state,  no  portion  of  scholastic  learning  had  fallen  to 
his  share,  he  had  imbibed,  what  may  assuredly  be 
considered  as  some  of  Heaven’s  choicest  gifts,  an  en- 
thusiastic love  of  nature,  a taste  for  natural  history 
and  philosophy,  and,  above  all,  a spirit  of  sincere 
devotion.  With  acquisitions  such  as  these,  we  can 
no  longer  be  surprised  that,  despising  the  vanities 
of  wealth  and  rank,  he  preferred  the  beautiful  se- 
clusion of  Barden  to  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
Skipton  or  of  Brougham  Castle  ; especially  when 
we  learn  that  this  retreat  was  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Bolton  Abbey,  from  an  intercourse  with 
the  canons  of  which  he  hoped  more  effectually 
to  prosecute  both  his  religious  and  philosophical 
pursuits. 
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He  had  early  in  life,  and  whilst  yet  a shepherd’s 
boy,  owing  to  the  total  want  of  instruments  for 
measuring  the  lapse  of  time,  become  a diligent  ob- 
server of  the  heavenly  bodies,  a practice  which  had 
excited  in  him  an  ardent  thirst  for  astronomical 
knowledge.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  means  were 
in  his  power,  he  purchased  the  best  apparatus  which 
the  science  of  the  day  could  supply  ; and,  converting 
the  Tower  of  Barden  into  an  observatory,  he  there, 
in  company  with  some  of  the  canons  of  Bolton,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
astronomy  of  their  age,  spent  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  his  time. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  only  resource  to 
which  in  the  field  of  science  he  could  apply ; for 
from  evidence  collected  by  the  historian  of  Craven  *, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Clifford  manuscripts, 
and  from  similar  documents,  which  had  once  been 
the  property  of  the  inmates  of  Bolton  Abbey,  it 
would  appear  that,  together  with  his  friends  the 
canons,  he  had  prosecuted  the  study  of  chemistry, 
and  had  even  entered  upon  the  mysterious  and 
visionary  pursuit  of  the  philosopher’s  stone.  An- 


* History  of  Craven,  p.  252, 
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other  proof  of  the  intercourse  which  subsisted  be- 
tween Henry  lord  Clifford  and  the  canons  of  Bolton 
has  been  given  by  Dr.  Whitaker  from  the  MS.  of 
Thoresby,  the  antiquary,  namely,  A Treatise  of 
Natural  Philosophy , which  had  been  presented  by 
his  lordship  to  the  Priory  of  Bolton,  and  which, 
after  the  dissolution  of  that  house,  had  reverted  to 
the  family  of  the  donor  *. 

These  propensities  and  pursuits  on  the  part 
of  lord  Henry  almost  necessarily  threw  about  his 
person,  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Craven, 
a high  degree  of  mystery  and  awe  ; and  though  he 
was  too  much  beloved  by  his  neighbours — too  pious, 
charitable  and  kind,  to  induce  them  to  infer  that 
he  had  any  connexion  with  unhallowed  powers  ; yet 
it  was  whispered  round  the  cottage,  and  even  by 
the  convent  fire,  and  firmly  believed  amongst  them, 
that,  during  his  long  concealment  under  the  garb 
of  a shepherd,  he  had  been  the  especial  favourite 
of  a fairy,  who  had  watched  over  his  safety,  and 

Who  loved  the  shepherd  lord  to  meet 
In  his  wanderings  solitary ; 

Wild  notes  she  in  his  hearing  sang, 

A song  of  nature’s  hidden  powers  ; 


* History  of  Craven,  p.  252 . 
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That  whistled  like  the  wind,  and  rang 
Among  the  rocks  and  holly  bowers. 

’Twas  said  that  she  all  shapes  could  wear ; 

And  oftentimes  before  him  stood. 

Amid  the  trees  of  some  thick  wood. 

In  semblance  of  a lady  fair. 

And  taught  him  signs,  and  showed  him  sights, 

In  Craven’s  dens,  on  Cumbria’s  heights  ; 

When  under  cloud  of  fear  he  lay, 

A shepherd  clad  in  homely  grey ; 

Nor  left  him  at  his  later  day.- — 

* And  choice  of  studious  friends  had  he 
Of  Bolton’s  dear  fraternity ; 

Who,  standing  on  the  old  church  tower. 

In  many  a calm  propitious  hour. 

Perused,  with  him,  the  starry  sky  ; 

Or  in  their  cells  with  him  did  pry 
For  other  lore;  through  strong  desire 
Searching  the  earth  with  chemic  fire  *. 

Yet  we  are  not  to  conceive  from  this  attachment 
to,  and  cultivation  of,  the  sciences  of  astronomy  and 
chemistry,  that  lord  Clifford  led  the  life  of  a her- 
mit. He  was,  in  fact,  not  only  charitable  but  hos- 
pitable ; and  though  whilst  at  Barden,  which  was 
the  chief  place  of  his  residence  when  in  Yorkshire, 
he  kept  not  such  a household  as  would  have  been 


* Wordsworth’s  Works,  vol.  iii.  p 21 
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necessary  at  Skipton  or  Brougham,  we  know,  from 
family  papers  found  at  Londsborough,  that,  in  the 
year  1517,  wages  were  paid  to  nearly  sixty  servants 
at  Barden,  though  this  was  reckoned,  at  that  time, 
but  a slender  retinue  for  a baron.  From  the  same 
authority  we  find,  that  in  15&1,  two  tuns  of  wine 
were  forwarded  from  Newcastle  to  this  retreat,  and 
that  the  names  of  nearly  three  hundred  tenants  and 
dependants  were  admitted  on  my  lord's.,  “ Beyd 
Rolls1'  for  that  year*. 

Nor  did  he  neglect  occasionally  to  visit  his  va- 
rious castles,  keeping  his  Christmas  sometimes  in 
one  and  sometimes  in  another;  a custom  which, 
probably*  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  servants, 
brought  on  the  destruction  of  his  castle  of  Brough  ; 
for*  it  was  burnt,  relates  Whitaker,  “ that  is,  the 
roof  and  floors  were  consumed,  after  a noble  Christ- 
mas kept  there  by  Henry  lord  Clifford,  the  shep- 
herd, in  his  later  daysfC' 

Hospitality  was  indeed  the  characteristic  and  the 
virtue  of  the  times,  and  alike  conspicuous  in  the 

* Whitaker,  pp.  252—413- 
t Ibid.  p.  351. 
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hall  of  the  castle  and  the  convent.  There  were 
few  monastic  establishments  more  splendid  and 
hospitable  than  that  with  which  lord  Henry  himself 
was  almost  daily  conversant,  the  canons  regular  of 
Bolton  Abbey ; and  as  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  his  lordship’s  own  household  at  Barden 
fared  not  worse  than  that  of  the  prior  of  Bolton, 
a statement  of  the  mode  of  living  of  the  latter, 
which  has  fortunately  been  preserved,  will  neces- 
sarily throw  much  light  upon  that  of  the  former. 

It  is  true  that  the  summary  which,  for  this  pur- 
pose, I am  about  to  transcribe  from  Dr.  Whitaker 
is  founded  on  annual  household  accounts  at  Bolton, 
which,  occupying  a space  of  eighty  years,  terminate 
nearly  a century  before  lord  Clifford’s  restoration  ; 
but  as  the  establishment  continued,  on  an  average 
as  to  number,  nearly  the  same ; and  the  routine  of 
domestic  economy  had,  during  that  period,  suffered 
little  or  no  change,  we  may  consider  the  habits  and 
expenses  of  the  priory  as  being,  during  the  whole 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cent  uries,  very  closely 
assimilated,  and  forming,  in  fact,  that  era  in  which 
monastic  luxury,  rivalling  that  of  kings  and  nobles, 
may  be  said  to  have  attained  its  highest  pitch. 

66  Their  establishment,”  says  Dr.  Whitaker,  who 
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tells  us  that  every  particular  in  his  summary  is 
verified  by  a distinct  article  in  the  Compotus  of 
Bolton,  “ consisted,  first,  of  the  prior,  who  had 
lodgings,  with  a hall  and  chapel,  stables,  &c.  di- 
stinct from  those  of  the  house.  There  were,  on  an 
average,  fifteen  canons  and  two  conversi  * ; besides 
whom  were  the  armigeri,  gentlemen  dependent  on 
the  house,  who  had  clothing,  board,  and  lodging ; 
the  liberi  servientes  within  and  without ; and,  lastly, 
the  garciones,  who  were  villeins  in  gross,  or  mere 
domestic  slaves.  Of  the  free  servants,  intra  curiam , 
there  were  about  thirty  ; among  whom  may  be  di- 
stinguished, the  master-carpenter,  the  master  and 
inferior  cook,  brewer  and  baket*,  the  master-smith, 
the  hokarius,  the  fagotarius,  and  the  ductor  sacca- 
rum.  These  received  wages  from  ten  shillings  to 
three  shillings  each,  per  annum.  The  servants 

* “ The  lay-brethren  were  such  as  either  from  bodily 
deformity  or  mental  dulness  were  incapable  of  holy  orders. 
Many  of  the  former  were,  no  doubt,  by  the  compensating 
bounty  of  Providence,  blessed  with  fine  understandings,  and 
would  be  employed  in  delicate  and  ingenious  works.  One 
of  these  earned  upwards  of  71,  equal  nearly  to  100/.  at  pre- 
sent, in  one  year ; is  not  said  by  what  means.  The  latter 
often  became  excellent  masons,  carpenters,  wheelwrights, 
& c.” — Whitaker. 

q.  2 
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extra  curiam , or  those  employed  in  husbandry 
upon  the  farms  and  granges,  were  from  seventy  to 
a hundred  and  eight. 

64  If  any  antiquary  should  think  fit  to  write  a 
dissertation  on  the  antiquity  of  nicknames  in  Eng- 
land, he  may  meet  with  ample  materials  in  the 
Compotus  of  Bolton ; for  in  this  catalogue  are 
found,  Adam  Blunder,  Simon  Paunche,  Richard 
Drunken,  Tom  Noght  (or  good-for-nothing), 
Botch  Col  lock  *,  the  cooper,  and  Whirle,  the  car- 
ter ; the  last  I suppose,  by  an  antiphrasis,  from  the 
slowness  of  his  rotatory  motion. 

44  The  precise  number  of  the  garciones-)*,  as  they 
received  no  wages,  it  is  impossible  to  discover ; but 
it  may  be  guessed  at,  from  the  expense  of  their 
clothing  and  the  general  consumption  of  provisions 
in  the  house.  They  wore  the  coarsest  cloth ; but 
the  quantity  purchased  on  their  account  was  gene- 
rally more  than  for  the  free  servants.  The  prior 
alone  must  have  had  more  than  twenty,  as  their 
calciatura  amounted  to  more  than  twenty  shillings 
per  annum . The  cellarer  had  another  class,  em- 

* A small  wooden  vessel  to  draw  water  ; a word  still  used 
in  Lancashire. 

t From  the  French  gar^on. 
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ployed  probably  about  the  kitchen  and  hall ; and 
even  the  conversi  and  armigeri  had  each  a garcio 
to  themselves. 

4'c  Among  those  of  the  prior  are  enumerated  the 
huntsman  and  page  of  the  stable.  But  the  gar- 
ciones  in  general  were  furnished  with  bows  and 
arrows,  undoubtedly  for  the  use  of  the  chase ; and 
certainly  assisted  in  netting  for  game  and  fish,  the 
implements  of  which  amusements  are  distinctly  men- 
tioned.  In  other  respects,  undoubtedly,  they  per- 
formed the  lowest  offices  of  drudgery  about  the 
house. 

“ On  the  whole,  I cannot  but  persuade  myself 
that  the  whole  establishment  at  Bolton  consisted  of 
more  than  two  hundred  persons ; an  opinion  which, 
with  every  reasonable  allowance  for  hospitality  to 
strangers,  will  be  fortified  by  the  following  accurate 
statement  of  one  year’s  provisions  : — -Wheat  flour, 
used  in  conventual  or  gruel  (coarse)  bread,  319 
quarters;  barleymeal  for  the  same,  112  quarters ; 
oatmeal  for  pottage,  80  quarters ; ditto  for  dogs, 
39  quarters;  provender  for  the  horses,  411  quar- 
ters ; oats  malted  for  ale,  636  quarters ; barley, 
or  mixtilio  (to  be  explained  hereafter),  80  quar- 
ters. They  generally  brewed  12  quarters  at  each 
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Pandoxation,  as  it  was  termed,  and  that  once  every 
week,  and  sometimes  oftener. 

“ Thus  much  for  their  bread,  beer,  and  pottage. 
With  respect  to  animal  food,  besides  venison,  fish, 
poultry,  &c.,  they  slaughtered  in  one  year,  64?  oxen, 
35  cows,  one  steer,  140  sheep*,  and  69  pigs.  To 
lubricate  this  immense  quantity  of  shambles-meat, 
and  for  every  other  domestic  purpose,  they  con- 
sumed, in  the  year,  only  113  stones  of  butter  ; and 
yet  four  quarters  of  fine  flour  were  used  in  pies  and 
pasties. 

<c  Their  spiceries,  though  expensive,  were  used 
with  no  sparing  hand  : ex  gr . in  one  year,  almonds, 
2001b.,  336.;  rice,  721b.,  96.;  pepper,  191b.,  216*.  7 d.; 
saffron,  41b.,  236. ; cummin,  251b.,  26.  Scl. ; one 
quartern  of  maces;  one  race  of  figs  and  raisins, 
&c.  & c. 

“ Most  of  these  were  bought  for  the  great  festival 
of  the  Assumption,  which  was  celebrated  as  the 
foundation-day  of  the  priory ; and,  for  the  same 
occasion,  the  canons  purchased  three  salmons,  24 

* “ Mutton  in  the  Compotus  is  always  called  caro  muti- 
lina.  Mutilo , of  which  the  derivation  and  reason  are  ob- 
vious, was  a wether.  The  word  was  afterwards  corrupted 
into  niulto , and  hence  the  English  mutton.” 
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lampreys  de  Naunt*,  an  esturgeon,  200  and  a quar- 
ter of  lamprons,  and  300  eels. 

44  The  reader  has  now  pretty  nearly  the  bill  of 
fare  for  a festival-dinner  at  Bolton,  almost  five  cen- 
turies ago. 

44  But  the  canons  held  that  a good  dinner  re- 
quired a certain  proportion  of  wine ; and  accord- 
ingly I find,  that  in  one  year  they  paid  for  one 
dolium  of  wine  at  Hull,  50 s. ; for  two  dolia,  61. ; 
for  three  dolia,  71.  10s. ; for  one  dolium,  56s.  8d. 
The  dolium  was  a tun  of  252  gallons,  and  the 
average  price  about  3 d.  a gallon  ; so  that  the  con- 
sumption of  one  year  (at  least  the  stock  laid  in) 
was  nearly  1800  gallons,  or  at  least  8000  bottles, 
at  about  the  fortieth  part  of  the  present  value. 

44  In  these  entertainments  the  ear  was  gratified 
as  well  as  the  palate ; for  I find,  at  every  festival, 
the  minstrels  very  liberally  rewarded. 

44  The  clothing  or  habits  of  the  canons  were  fine 

“ These,  I think,  were  the  Petromyzon  Marinus,  as  the 
lampron,  still  called  by  that  name  in  Cumberland,  was  the 
Petr.  Fluviatilis.  The  former  were  bought  cum  funatione, 
ready  dressed  and  highly  seasoned.  In  this  state  they  were 
probably  sent  from  Nantz.  Epicurism  is  not  peculiar  to 
modern  times.  We  learn  from  Dugdale,  that  the  Neviles 
sent  fish  ready  cooked  from  Warwick  to  Middleham.” 
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cloth  of  3s.  a yard  (much  dearer  than  the  finest  broad 
cloth  at  present)  ; the  novices  wore  4 frizons the 
servants  and  garciones  were  clothed  in  a manufac- 
ture of  their  own  refuse  wool ; their  doublets,  trow- 
sers,  stockings,  and  even  hoods,  being  of  the  same 
material. 

64  One  practice  of  the  canons  was  good-natured 
and  accommodating : resorting  annually  to  St.  Bo- 
tolph’s  fair  (the  great  fair  of  Boston),  they  pur- 
chased  articles  of  dress  of  a superior  quality,  such 
as  could  not  be  had  at  home,  for  the  gentlemen, 
and  even  the  ladies  of  Craven,  which  prove  how  ex- 
pensively they  were  clothed.  Half  a piece  of  cloth, 
with  fur,  for  the  lady  of  Stiveton,  71s.  47. ; one 
robe  for  Ralph  de  Otterburn,  19s.  47. ; furs  bought 
for  sir  Adam  de  Midelton,  for  two  years  wear,  19s. 

44  Multiply  19s.  47.  by  15,  and  it  will  leave 
14/.  10s.  as  the  price  of  a single  suit  for  a country 
gentleman. 

44  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  ladies,  at  least  of 
ordinary  rank,  wore  woollen  cloth,  faced  with  fur, 
like  the  gowns  of  gentlemen,  and  probably  not 
greatly  differing  from  them  in  shape.  In  this  they 
consulted  their  own  comfort  and  the  nature  of  the 
climate. 
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44  The  physician’s  fee  for  visiting  a canon,  I sup- 
pose from  York,  was  6^.  Id. ; a Ric.  Apotecarius 
made  up  the  medicines ; but  his  practice  in  the 
house  must  have  been  a bad  one,  for  all  the  pre- 
parations that  I meet  with  are,  4 Lectuar.  ad  opus 
fr.  W.  Donyngton,  et  ilb.  of  Lenitif.  Laxatif.') 

44  The  bounty  of  the  canons  was  divided  into 
three  classes : Exennia,  or  presents  to  great  men  ; 
Curialitates,  or  acts  of  courtesy  to  persons  of  in- 
ferior rank ; and  thirdly,  the  Distributio  Pauperum  ; 
which  last,  except  the  sacred  oblations,  consisted 
principally  in  grain.  Under  the  second  head  was 
one  curious  article : they  presented  their  hay- 
makers, tithe-gatherers,  herdsmen,  with  a pair  of 
gloves  each  ; on  others  they  bestowed  silk  purses. 

44  They  consumed  vast  quantities  of  oatmeal  pot- 
tage, but  made  no  oat  bread,  excepting  for  horses ; 
a practice  continued  in  Craven  three  centuries  after. 
But,  in  lieu  of  oat  bread,  they  had  an  odd  com- 
position, which  they  called  mixtilio , consisting  of 
the  following  proportions,  viz.  49  bushels  of  wheat 
flour,  16  of  rye,  70  of  barley,  73  of  oats,  and  some- 
times a small  proportion  of  bean  meal.  This  was 
subdivided  into  two  kinds : the  finer,  called  con- 
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vent  bread ; the  coarser,  Panis  gmellus.  They  even 
malted  and  brewed  this  mixture. 

6 6 Their  wool,  though  occasionally  much  dearer, 
sold,  on  an  average,  at  2s.  6d.  a stone  : the  produce 
of  2000  sheep  came  to  about  70 ?.  A sheep  sold  for 
a shilling,  so  that  the  wool  was  worth  two-thirds  of 
the  animal. 

“ Their  best  cloth  was  purchased  at  St.  Botolph’s 
fair.  Sometimes  the  cloth  thus  purchased  was  shorn 
the  first  time,  and  sometimes  a second  time  at  home. 

u The  average  wages  of  a man-servant,  with  meat 
and  clothing,  were  from  three  to  five  shillings  only 
per  annum  ; yet  they  paid  their  reapers  2c?.  a day. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty  stones  and  an  half  of  lead 
cost  4 1.  9s.  5c?.,  or  nearly  2?.  5s.  a ton  ; thirty  quar- 
ters of  fossil-coal  were  bought  for  17s.  6d. 

66  In  order  to  reduce  these  sums  to  the  present 
standard,  we  must  first  multiply  by  three,  as  the 
weight  of  every  penny  in  silver  was  thrice  as  much 
as  at  present ; we  may  then  multiply  once  more  by 
five,  or  thereabouts.  By  this  rule  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  of  the  canons  of  Bolton  would  amount 
to  about  10,000?.  per  annum  of  our  money. 

u Prior  de  Land  was  an  active  man,  and  lived  in 
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an  eventful  period.  He  built  the  prior’s  lodgings 
and  chapel ; attended  at  Skipton  or  Bolton  two 
sovereigns,  Edward  the  First  and  Second  ; saw  the 
extinction  of  the  Alberaarles  ; the  escheat  of  Skip- 
ton Castle  to  the  crown ; the  rise  and  ruin  of  Peirs 
Gavestone  in  Craven,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
Cliffords  into  his  place ; entertained  two  metropo- 
litans, Greenfield  and  Melton ; took  two  journeys 
to  Rome ; attended  many  convocations,  most  of 
the  general  chapters  of  his  order,  and  three  par- 
liaments. His  old  age  was  clouded  with  misfor- 
tune ; he  was  driven  from  his  house,  and  saw  the 
dispersion  of  his  convent  by  the  ravages  of  the  Scots ; 
but  he  survived  the  last  of  these  calamities  several 
years,  and  though  he  had  resigned  his  dignity,  died, 
as  he  deserved,  in  honour*  !” 

The  last  three  priors  of  Bolton  Abbey,  Christo- 
pher Wood,  Thomas  Ottelay,  and  Richard  Moone, 
were  contemporaries  with  lord  Henry  the  shepherd  : 
the  first  entered  on  his  office  in  July  1483;  the 
second  in  October  1495 ; and  the  third  in  April 
1513. 

At  what  time  lord  Henry  lost  his  first  wife,  by 
% History  of  Craven,  pp.  401,  2,  3,  4,  and  3. 
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whom  he  left  one  son,  is  not  known ; but  ten  or 
eleven  years  previous  to  his  decease,  he  married  a 
second  lady,  Florence,  daughter  of  Henry  Pudsay, 
esq.  of  Bolton,  and  widow  of  sir  Thomas  Talbot  of 
Bashall 

Thus,  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  intercourse  and 
studious  retirement,  never  travelling  out  of  Eng- 
land, and  seldom  visiting  its  court  or  capital,  but 
when  called  to  parliament,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  exhibited  the  integrity  and  good  sense  of  a 
plain  but  truly  patriotic  nobleman,  passed  in  tran- 
quillity nearly  thirty  years  of  the  life  of  lord  Clif- 
ford. In  the  year  1513,  however,  and  when  on  the 
verge  of  sixty,  he  was  roused  from  the  peaceful  tenor 
of  his  days  by  the  sudden  call  of  war,  being  ho- 
noured by  his  sovereign  with  a chief  command  in 

* This  lady,  on  the  decease  of  her  second  husband,  was 
married  to  Richard,  third  son  of  Thomas,  marquis  Dorset, 
son  of  Elizabeth  Widvile.  “ The  gradual  advancement  of 
this  lady,”  observes  Whitaker,  “ is  remarkable : her  father 
was  an  esquire ; her  first  husband  a knight ; her  second  a 
baronq  her  last  the  grandson  of  a queen.  She  survived  her 
father-in-law,  who  was  slain  at  Tow  ton,  ninety-seven  years ; 
and  having  conversed  with  many  of  the  principals  in  the  war 
between  the  houses,  must,  in  the  middle  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, if  her  memory  remained,  have  been  a living  chronicle, 
fraught  with  information  and  entertainment.  P.  254. 
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the  army  destined  to  act  against  Scotland,  and 
which  terminated  its  successful  career  by  the  de- 
cisive victory  at  Flodden  Field.  It  was  then  seen 
•/ 

that  neither  the  advance  of  years,  nor  the  quietude 
of  more  than  common  seclusion,  had  quenched 
within  him  that  martial  spirit  which  had  distin- 
guished so  many  of  his  ancestors ; for,  with  a 
promptitude  and  zeal  which  could  not  but  astonish 
those  who  had  known  the  habits  of  his  early  life, 
he  collected  together  his  friends  and  retainers,  in- 
spiring them  with  the  ardour  which  he  himself  felt, 
and  conducting  them,  firm  and  faithful  to  his  stand- 
ard, to  the  field  of  glory. 

Nor  was  the  patriotism  of  the  shepherd  lord 
forgotten  in  the  records  of  his  day;  for  he  and  his 
followers  are  thus  honourably  mentioned  in  the  old 
popular  poem  entitled  Flodden  Field : 

From  Penigent  to  Penclle  Hill, 

From  Linton  to  Long  Addingham, 

And  all  that  Craven  coasts  did  till. 

They  with  the  lusty  Clifford  came ; 

All  Staincliffe  hundred  went  with  him, 

With  striplings  strong  from  Wharledale, 

And  all  that  Hauton  hills  did  climb. 

With  Longstroth  eke  and  Litton  Dale, 
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Whose  milk-fed  fellows,  fleshy  bred, 

W ell  brown’d  with  sounding  bows  upbend  ; 

All  such  as  Horton  Fells  had  fed 
On  Clifford’s  banner  did  attend. 

More  fortunate  than  his  brave  ancestor,  Robert 
de  Clifford,  first  lord  of  Skipton,  who  perished,  as 
we  have  seen,  at  the  fatal  struggle  at  Bannockburn, 
lord  Henry  long  survived  to  tell  of  the  laurels  which 
he  had  won  on  the  field  of  Flodden. 

Of  the  precise  manner  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  in  this  celebrated  action  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge  ; but  as,  like  the  battle  of  Bannockburn, 
that  of  Flodden  is,  in  no  slight  degree,  blended 
with  the  history  and  character  of  one  of  the  Clifford 
family,  and  lias  been  in  the  same  manner  misrepre- 
sented by  every  historian  save  one,  I shall  not  he- 
sitate to  give  as  a counterpart  to  the  former  battle- 
piece,  the  picture  of  Flodden  which  sir  Walter 
Scott  has  founded  on  the  detail  of  Pinkerton  *,  the 
only  account,  he  says,  which  is  not  full  of  blunder 
and  inconsistency ; and  in  doing  this,  I have,  with 
the  view  of  heightening  the  effect,  mingled  a few 


* 


History,  book  xi. 
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of  his  metrical  but  equally  graphical  touches  with 
the  sketch  which  he  has  drawn  in  prose. 

44  On  the  evening, ” he  relates,  44  previous  to  the 
memorable  battle  of  Flodden,  Surrey’s  head-quar- 
ters were  at  Barmoor-wood,  and  king  James  held 
an  inaccessible  position  on  the  ridge  of  Flodden- 
hills,  one  of  the  last  and  lowest  eminences  detached 
from  the  ridge  of  Cheviot.  The  Till,  a deep  and 
slow  river,  winded  between  the  armies.  On  the 
morning  of  the  9th  September,  1518,  Surrey 
marched  in  a north-westerly  direction,  and  crossed 
the  Till,  with  his  van  and  artillery  at  T wisel-bridge, 
nigh  where  that  river  joins  the  Tweed,  his  rear- 
guard column  passing  about  a mile  higher  by  a 
ford.  This  movement  had  the  double  effect  of 
placing  his  army  between  king  James  and  his  sup- 
plies from  Scotland,  and  of  striking  the  Scottish 
monarch  with  surprise,  as  he  seems  to  have  relied 
on  the  depth  of  the  river  in  his  front.  But  as  the 
passage,  both  over  the  bridge  and  through  the  ford, 
was  difficult  and  slow,  it  seems  possible  that  the 
English  might  have  been  attacked  to  great  advan- 
tage while  struggling  with  natural  obstacles.  I 
know  not  if  we  are  to  impute  James’s  forbearance 
to  want  of  military  skill,  or  to  the  romantic  de- 
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claration  which  Pitscottie  puts  in  his  mouth,  £ that 
he  was  determined  to  have  his  enemies  before  him 
on  a plain  field,’  and  therefore  would  suffer  no  in- 
terruption to  be  given,  even  by  artillery,  to  their 
passing  the  river. 

“ When  the  English  army  by  their  skilful 
counter-march  were  fairly  placed  between  king 
James  and  his  own  country,  the  Scottish  monarch 
resolved  to  fight ; and,  setting  fire  to  his  tents,  de- 
scended from  the  ridge  of  Flodden  to  secure  the 
neighbouring  eminence  of  Brankstone,  on  which 
that  village  is  built — moving  down  the  hill  in  deep 
silence : — 

“ — See  ! look  up — on  Flodden  bent, 

The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  tent.”— 

And  sudden,  as  he  spoke. 

From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill, 

All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

Was  wreathed  in  sable  smoke ; 

Volumed  and  vast,  and  rolling  far, 

The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland’s  war. 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke ; 

Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone, 

Announced  their  march,  their  tread  alone  : 

At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown. 

At  times  a stifled  hum, 

Told  England,  from  his  mountain-throne. 

King  James  did  rushing  come, — 
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Scarce  could  they  hear,  or  see  their  foes. 

Until  at  weapon-point  they  close.— 

They  close,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust. 

With  sword-sway,  and  with  lance’s  thrust ; 

And  such  a yell  was  there, 

Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth. 

As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth. 

And  fiends  in  upper  air ; 

O life  and  death  were  in  the  shout, 

Recoil  and  rally,  charge  and  rout, 

And  triumph  and  despair. 

s<  The  earls  of  Huntley  and  of  Home  commanded 
the  left  wing  of  the  Scotch,  and  charged  sir  Ed- 
mund Howard  with  such  success,  as  entirely  to 
defeat  his  part  of  the  English  right  wing.  Sir 
Edmund  Howard’s  banner  was  beaten  down,  and 
he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty  to  his  brother’s 
division.  The  admiral,  however,  stood  firm  ; and 
Dacre  advancing  to  his  support  with  the  reserve  of 
cavalry,  appears  to  have  kept  the  victors  in  effectual 
check.  Home’s  men,  chiefly  Borderers,  began  to 
pillage  the  baggage  of  both  armies;  and  their 
leader  is  branded,  by  the  Scottish  historians,  with 
negligence  or  treachery.  On  the  other  hand,  Hunt- 
ley,  on  whom  they  bestow  many  encomiums,  is  said 
by  the  English  historians  to  have  left  the  field  after 
the  first  charge.  Meanwhile  the  admiral,  whose  flank 
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these  chiefs  ought  to  have  attacked,  availed  him- 
self of  their  inactivity,  and  pushed  forward  against 
another  large  division  of  the  Scottish  army  in  his 
front,  headed  by  the  earls  of  Crawford  and  Mont- 
rose, both  of  whom  were  slain  and  their  forces 
routed.  On  the  left  the  success  of  the  English 
was  yet  more  decisive ; for  the  Scottish  right  wing, 
consisting  of  undisciplined  Highlanders,  commanded 
by  Lennox  and  Argyle,  was  unable  to  sustain  the 
charge  of  sir  Edward  Stanley,  and  especially  the 
severe  execution  of  the  Lancashire  archers.  The 
king  and  Surrey,  who  commanded  the  respective 
centres  of  their  armies,  were  meanwhile  engaged  in 
close  and  dubious  conflict.  James,  surrounded  by 
the  flower  of  his  kingdom,  and  impatient  at  the 
galling  discharge  of  arrows,  supported  also  by  his 
reserve  under  JBothwell,  charged  with  such  fury, 
that  the  standard  of  Surrey  was  in  danger.  At 
that  critical  moment  Stanley,  who  had  routed  the 
left  wing  of  the  Scottish,  pursued  his  career  of  vic- 
tory, and  arrived  on  the  right  flank,  and  in  the  rear 
of  James's  division,  which,  throwing  itself  into  a 
circle,  disputed  the  battle  till  night  came  on.  Sur- 
rey then  drew  back  his  forces;  for  the  Scottish 
centre  not  having  been  broken,  and  their  left  wing 
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being  victorious,  he  yet  doubted  the  event  of  the 
field.  The  Scottish  army,  however,  felt  their  loss, 
and  abandoned  the  field  of  battle  in  disorder  before 
dawn.  They  lost,  perhaps,  from  eight  to  ten  thou- 
sand men,  but  that  included  the  very  prime  of  their 
nobility,  gentry,  and  even  clergy.  Scarce  a family 
of  eminence  but  has  an  ancestor  killed  at  Flodden  ; 
and  there  is  no  province  in  Scotland,  even  at  this 
day,  where  the  battle  is  mentioned  without  a sen- 
sation of  terror  and  sorrow  : 

Their  king,  their  lords,  their  mightiest,  low. 

They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow. 

When  streams  are  swollen  and  south  winds  blow, 
Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 

Tweed’s  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash, 

While  many  a broken  band. 

Disordered,  through  her  currents  dash, 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land  ; 

To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale. 

To  tell  red  Flodden’s  dismal  tale. 

And  raise  the  universal  wail. 

Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song, 

Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong : 

Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stern  strife,  and  carnage  drear, 

Of  Flodden’s  fatal  field, 

Where  shivered  was  fair  Scotland’s  spear. 

And  broken  was  her  shield  * !” 

* Marmion,  pp.  cxx.,  cxxi.,  354— cxxii.,  cxxiii.,  369. 
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Lord  Henry  Clifford  returned  from  the  Field  of 
Flodden  hoping  to  enjoy  with,  if  possible,  still  en- 
creased  zest,  the  quiet  retreat  and  romantic  soli- 
tudes of  Barden  Forest  and  Bolton  Abbey.  But, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  wealth  and  rank,  his  sta- 
tion and  connexions  too  often  forced  him  into  scenes 
which  were  foreign  to  his  heart;  and,  what  was  in- 
finitely more  distressing,  his  peace  of  mind  was  for 
some  years  broken  in  upon  by  the  wild  and  ex- 
travagant conduct  of  the  son  whom  he  had  by  his 
first  lady.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without  regret, 
without  many  a sigh,  resulting  from  the  contrast, 
that  he  looked  back  upon  those  years  once,  perhaps, 
thought  tedious  and  humiliating,  as  now  the  hap- 
piest of  his  life,  when  in  the  lowly  but  peaceful 
seclusion  of  the  shepherd’s  cot,  he  was  a stranger 
alike  to  grief,  ingratitude,  or  care. 

Assuredly,  therefore,  we  shall  not  err,  if,  with 
an  elegant  poet  of  the  present  day  #,  and  a de- 
scendant also  of  the  house  of  Clifford,  we  estimate 
the  experience  of  lord  Henry  to  have  been,  in  his 
old  age,  what  the  following  beautiful  sonnets  very 
shrewdly  surmise. 

* Sir  Samuel  Egerton  Brydges. 
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SONNET  I. 

I wish  I could  have  heard  thy  long-tried  lore. 

Thou  virtuous  Lord  of  Skipton  ! Thcu  eouldst  well 
From  sage  Experience,  that  best  teacher,  tell, 

How  far  within  the  Shepherd’s  humble  door 
Lives  the  sure  happiness,  that  on  the  floor 
Of  gay  Baronial  Halls  disdains  to  dwell, 

‘Tho’  deck’d  with  many  a feast,  and  many  a spell 
Of  gorgeous  rhyme,  and  echoing  with  the  roar 
Of  Pleasure  clamorous  round  the  full-crown’d  bowl! 

Thou  hadst  (and  who  had  doubted  thee  ?)  exprest. 

What  empty  baubles  are  the  ermin’d  stole. 

Proud  coronet,  rich  walls  with  tapestry  drest, 

And  music  lulling  the  sick  frame  to  rest ! 

Bliss  only  haunts  the  pure  contented  soul ! 

SONNET  2. 

Month  after  month,  and  year  succeeding  year, 

When  still  the  budding  Spring,  and  yet  again 
The  eddying  leaf  upon  the  dingy  plain 
Saw  thee  still  happy  in  thy  humble  sphere. 

But  still  as  each  return  of  foliage  sere, 

And  still  as  on  the  warm  banks  of  the  lane. 

Shelter’d  with  covering  wood,  the  primrose  train 
Began  to  ope  their  yellow  buds,  a tear 
Would  start  unbidden  from  thy  placid  cheek. 

And  a deep  pang  would  swell  thy  honest  heart, 

At  hopes  so  long  deferr’d : — yet  eouldst  thou  speak, 
Wouldst  thou  not  thus  the  precious  truth  impart? 

“ Dearer  those  scenes,  tho’  mixed  with  many  a sigh, 
Than  all  the  joys  that  Grandeur  can  supply  * !” 

* Vide  Censura  Litcraria,  vol.  vi.  pp.  402,  403. 
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On  April  the  23d,  1523,  this  amiable  and  vir- 
tuous nobleman  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  having 
survived  the  battle  of  Flodden  nearly  ten  years, 
and  attained  his  seventieth  year.  He  had  given  di- 
rections in  his  will  to  be  interred  at  Shap,  in  West- 
moreland, if  he  died  in  that  county,  or  at  Bolton, 
if  he  died  in  Yorkshire  ; and  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that,  in  a vault  now  almost  choked  with 
rubbish,  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  of  Bolton 
Abbey,  and  which  Dr.  Whitaker  conjectures  to 
have  been  the  resting-place  of  the  lords  of  Skipton 
and  patrons  of  Bolton,  the  remains  of  lord  Henry 
the  shepherd  were  deposited. 


[To  be  continued  d\ 


No.  IX. 


See  from  our  native  Britain’s  fair  Domains, 

With  friendly  emulation,  Bards  appear! 

See  them  the  Tuscan  Muses'  Banner  rear. 

And  waft  Valchiusa  to  our  sterner  plains: 

Hear  gentle  Spenser,  gallant  Sidney’s  strains ; 

And  Drummond,  to  the  Woodland  Sisters  dear. 

Capel  Lotft. 

There  are  few  recollections  more  delightful 
than  those  which  are  called  up  by  a retrospect  of 
the  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery  which  has  been 
visited  in  early  life.  Impressions  are  then  made 
which,  as  long  as  the  faculties  remain  entire,  no 
aftertime  has  power  to  efface,  so  blended  are  they, 
so  indissolubly  associated  with  all  that,  during  this 
spring-tide  of  our  existence,  is  wont  to  spread  around 
our  path  a fairy  charm. 

It  .was  under  the  influence  of  this  hope-inspiring 
season  of  life, 

When  the  heart  promis’d  what  the  fancy  drew, 

that  I enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  visiting  many  of 
the  most  striking  and  picturesque  combinations  of 
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scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  the 
western  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Amongst  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ca- 
pital, none  engaged  more  of  my  attention,  or  have 
been,  from  various  causes,  remembered  with  more 
pleasure,  than  the  lovely  Banks  of  the  Esk,  pre- 
senting, as  they  do,  so  many  spots  rendered  in  no 
ordinary  degree  interesting  by  traditionary  lore 
and  literary  reminiscences. 

The  sweetly  plaintive  air  entitled  Roslin  Castle 
has  given  a kind  of  general  celebrity  to  one  of  the 
most  favoured  of  these  scenes,  favoured,  indeed,  not 
more  by  the  hand  of  nature  than  by  the  presence  of 
those  vestiges  of  hoar  antiquity  which  almost  in- 
voluntarily excite  in  the  mind  a countless  host  of 
retrospections. 

Beside  these  attractions  for  the  antiquary  and 
the  lover  of  landscape,  the  village  of  Roslin,  si- 
tuated not  more  than  eight  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
offers  a most  delicious  retreat  in  the  summer  for 
parties  of  all  ranks  and  tastes,  who,  tempted  by  the 
profusion  of  fine  strawberries  which  are  cultivated 
in  its  gardens  for  the  public  palate,  are  often  seen 
here  during  the  season  in  immense  numbers.  It  is 
not,  however,  on  an  occasion  like  this  that  Roslin 
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should  be  visited  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into 
the  character  of  its  scenery,  as  it  in  no  degree  ac- 
cords with  a display  which  however  cheerful  and 
amusing  for  a short  time,  altogether  breaks  in  upon 
that  romantic  seclusion,  that  wild  yet  solemn  gran- 
deur, which  every  man  of  feeling  would,  in  such  a 
place,  endeavour  to  preserve  inviolate. 

It  was  not  indeed  until  the  claims  of  friendship 
induced  me  to  revisit  Roslin,  for  the  purpose  of 
consoling  the  languid  hours  of  an  invalid  com- 
panion, who  had  chosen  its  woods  and  rocks  for  the 
advantages  of  retirement  and  country  air,  that  I 
possessed  an  opportunity  fully  adequate  to  the  due 
enjoyment  of  the  peculiar  beauties  which  so  remark- 
ably distinguish  this  place  and  the  adjacent  banks 
of  the  Esk. 

Roslin,  which  lies  as  it  were  midway  on  the  Esk, 
between  domains  rendered  dear  to  memory,  as  we 
we  shall  find,  by  literary  associations,  is  one  of  those 
few  favoured  spots  that  can  boast  of  exhibiting  at 
one  view,  in  its  far-famed  castle  and  chapel,  the 
remains  of  feudal  and  monastic  grandeur.  They 
were  both  built,  the  latter  in  1446,  by  William  St. 
Clair,  prince  of  Orkney,  a descendant  of  the  Nor- 
man chief,  William  de  Sancto  Clere,  to  whom  the 
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barony  of  Roslin  had  been  granted  by  Malcolm 
Canmore,  king  of  Scotland,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  castle,  whose  ruins,  though  now  not  of  con- 
siderable extent,  are  yet  striking  in  their  effect,  rises 
immediately  from  a bold  rock  overhanging  a beauti- 
ful bend  of  the  river.  It  appears  to  have  been  for- 
merly a fortress  of  much  importance  and  strength ; 
and  having,  with  the  exception  of  the  round  tower, 
the  only  relique  of  the  first  structure,  been  burnt 
by  the  army  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  1554,  was 
shortly  afterwards  rebuilt,  again  to  moulder  into 
ruin.  It  shows  to  great  advantage  as  a picturesque 
object  from  various  parts  of  the  river  and  its  banks ; 
and  I particularly  remember  being  struck  with  its 
appearance,  on  crossing  a wooden  bridge  situated  a 
short  distance  up  the  stream,  where  its  time-worn 
turrets,  the  chapel,  and  the  sweep  of  the  Esk,  with 
its  craggy  sides,  richly  clothed  with  wood,  rush 
upon  the  eye  with  the  most  imposing  result. 

Happily  dissimilar  in  its  fate  to  the  castle,  the 
chapel  remains  in  the  finest  preservation,  and  ex- 
hibits an  admirable  specimen  of  the  florid  gothic  in 
its  richest  and  most  elaborated  style,  every  part  sus- 
ceptible of  minute  decoration  being  profusely  orna- 
mented with  the  most  delicate  and  highly-finished 
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carved  work.  Thus,  on  the  exterior,  the  buttresses 
are  beautifully  and  doubly  pinnacled  with  niches 
and  canopies  for  statues,  whilst  within,  the  pillars 
are  surmounted  by  exquisitely  wrought  capitals,  no 
two  being  alike.  The  interior,  indeed,  simply  con- 
sists of  a nave  and  two  side  aisles,  the  latter  being 
separated  from  the  former  by  two  series  of  pillars, 
five  in  each  series,  whilst  the  roof,  semicircular  in 
its  form,  and  constructed  of  stone,  appears  worked 
into  square  compartments  with  roses,  a flower  which 
is  seen  also  on  the  pillars  and  buttresses,  and  intro- 
duced, we  were  told,  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the 
place,  a play  of  fancy,  however,  not  warranted  by 
correct  etymology,  which  deduces  the  word  Ross- 
linne,  from  ross , Gaelic  for  a promontory,  and  linrihe , 
a pool  or  fall  of  water. 

In  a vault  beneath  the  floor  of  the  chapel  lie 
buried,  it  is  said,  nearly  twenty  of  the  barons  of 
Roslin  ; but  the  only  monuments  which  time  has 
spared  are  those  of  an  earl  of  Caithness  and  of  a 
sir  William  St.  Clair,  a contemporary  of  king  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  and  concerning  whose  prowess  in  a 
hunting  excursion  with  that  monarch  we  had  to 
listen  to  a long  story  from  the  lips  of  our  somewhat 
garrulous  conductor.  We  were  informed  also,  that 
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when  any  of  the  descendants  of  the  house  of  St. 
Clair  were  about  to  die,  the  chapel  of  lioslin  would 
seem  to  be  on  fire  ; a superstition  of  which  sir 
Walter  Scott  has  since  beautifully  availed  himself, 
in  his  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  where,  relating  the 
melancholy  fate  of  Rosabelle  St.  Clair,  he  tells  us, 

O’er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night 

A wonderous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam  ; 

’Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire  light. 

And  redder  than  the  bright  moon-beam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin’ s castled  rock. 

It  ruddied  all  the  copse- wood  glen  ; 

5T  was  seen  from  Dryden’s  groves  of  oak. 

And  seen  from  cavern’d  Haw  thorn  den. 

Seemed  ail  on  fire  that  chapel  proud, 

Where  Roslin’s  chiefs  uncoffined  lie  * ; 

Each  baron,  for  a sable  shroud. 

Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

* “ The  manner  of  their  interment,”  says  sir  W alter  Scott, 
“ is  thus  described  in  a MS.  History  of  the  Family  of  St. 
Clair,  hy  Richard  Augustin  Hay , canon  of  St.  Genevieve : 

“ Sir  William  St.  Clair,  the  father,  went  to  Ireland,  his 
retreat  being  occasioned  by  the  Presbyterians,  who  vexed 
him  sadly,  because  of  his  religion  being  Roman  Catholic. 
His  son,  sir  William,  died  during  the  troubles,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  chapel  of  Roslin,  the  very  same  day  that  the 
battle  of  Dunbar  was  fought.  When  my  good  father  was 
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Seemed  all  on  fire  within,  around. 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar’s  pale ; 

Shone  every  pillar  foliage-bound. 

And  glimmered  all  the  dead  men’s  mail. 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high. 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair— 

So  still  they  blaze  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair. 

From  Roslin  to  Hawthornden,  a spot  dear  to  the 
lovers  of  poetry  as  the  birth-place  and  residence 
of  William  Drummond , the  Petrarch  of  Scotland, 
there  is  a moderate  and  delightful  walk  through 
woods  and  fields.  Nothing  can  be  more  romantic 
than  the  site  of  the  poet's  house,  which  is  placed, 
like  an  eagle's  nest,  on  the  verge  of  a precipitous 

buried,  his  (i.  e.  sir  William’s)  corpse  seemed  to  be  entire  at 
the  opening  of  the  cave,  but  when  they  came  to  touch  his 
body  it  fell  into  dust.  He  was  lying  in  his  armour,  with  a 
red  velvet  cap  on  his  head,  on  a flat  stone.  Nothing  was 
spoiled,  except  a piece  of  the  white  furring  that  went  round 
the  cap,  and  answered  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  head.  All 
his  predecessors  were  buried  after  the  same  manner  in  their 
armour : late  Rosline,  my  good  father,  was  the  first  that  was 
buried  in  a coffin,  against  the  sentiments  of  king  James  the 
Seventh,  who  was  then  in  Scotland,  and  several  other  persons 
well  versed  in  antiquity,  to  whom  my  mother  would  not 
hearken,  thinking  it  beggarly  to  be  buried  after  that  manner.” 
—Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Notes,  p.  3.30,  8vo  edition. 
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rock,  in  whose  sides  have  been  cut  by  human  art, 
in  an  age  of  remote  antiquity,  caves  of  vast  extent, 
whilst,  at  its  foot,  rolls  the  beautiful  stream  of  the 
Esk  through  a deep  glen  or  valley,  richly  skirted 
with  wood. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  gratification, 
that,  with  the  poet’s  sonnets  in  my  hand,  1 first 
traced  this  lovely  and  sequestered  scene ; and  it  is 
scarcely  with  less  pleasure  that  even  now,  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  forty  years,  I once  more  revert, 
though  but  in  memory’s  tablet,  to  its  classic  shades, 
endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  collect,  with  that 
partiality  for  retrospection  which  advancing  age  so 
fondly  cherishes,  some  circumstances  of  the  life  and 
literary  leisure  of  one  who  has  thrown  around  the 
woods  and  the  caves  of  Hawthorn  den  the  associa- 
tions and  celebrity  of  a second  Vaucluse. 

William  Drummond,  son  of  sir  Robert  Drum- 
mond, and  allied  to  the  royal  family  of  Scotland  by 
the  marriage  of  the  sister  of  his  ancestor,  William 
Drummond  of  Carnock,  to  Robert  the  Third,  was 

born  at  Hawthornden,  the  seat  of  his  father,  on  the 

* 

13th  of  December,  1585.  Having  received  an  ex- 
cellent education  at  Edinburgh,  at  first  in  the  High 
School,  and  subsequently  in  the  university  of  the 
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same  place,  where,  in  the  year  1606,  he  took  his 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  was,  at  th%  age  of 
twenty-one,  sent  by  his  father,  who  had  destined 
him  for  the  legal  profession,  to  attend  lectures  on 
the  civil  law  at  Bourges  in  France. 

After  a residence  of  four  years  on  the  continent, 
during  which  he  had  diligently  and  successfully 
pursued  his  studies,  he  returned  to  Scotland  in 
1610,  and  with  the  intention  of  practising  the  law  ; 
but  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  a few 
months  after  he  had  reached  home,  and  his  own 
preponderating  attachment  to  the  belles  lettres , to- 
gether with  very  limited  desires  as  to  the  possession 
of  wealth,  induced  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
to  retire  to  his  paternal  estate,  where,  uninterrupted 
by  the  turmoil  of  the  world,  he  might  devote  him- 
self to  his  beloved  books,  and  the  nurture  of  his 
poetical  talents. 

To  a mind  thus  early  disposed  and  prepared  to 
enjoy  and  to  improve  the  advantages  of  solitude, 
no  situation  could  be  better  adapted  than  the  ro- 
mantic seclusion  of  Hawthornden,  a spot  which, 
from  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  its  scenery,  would 
seem  purposely  suited  to  foster  and  expand  the 
powers  of  imagination  ; and  here,  indeed,  it  was 
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that  the  best  and  earliest  of  his  poems  were  com- 
posed. 

How  deeply  he  was  imbued  with  those  sentiments 
and  feelings  which,  even  in  the  spring-time  of  life, 
lead  their  charmed  votary  from  the  busy  haunts  of 
man,  will  be  evident  from  the  two  following  sonnets, 
written  during  this  period  of  his  residence  at  Haw- 
thornden,  and  taken,  indeed,  from  poems,  a part  of 
which  was  printed  as  soon  as  1616,  if  not  before, 
and  the  rest  in  1623.  In  the  first,  which  appeared 
in  the  earliest  of  these  publications,  he  seems  to 
apprehend  some  approaching  necessity  which  may 
compel  him  to  quit  his  favourite  retreat. 


Dear  wood  ! and  you,  sweet  solitary  place, 

Where  1,  estranged  from  the  vulgar,  live, 

Contented  more  with  what  your  shades  me  give, 
Than  if  I had  what  Thetis  doth  embrace  : 

What  snaky  eye,  grown  jealous  of  my  pace. 

Now  from  your  silent  horrors  would  me  drive, 
When  sun  advancing  in  his  glorious  race 
Beyond  the  Twins,  doth  near  our  pole  arrive  ? 

With  sweet  delight  a quiet  life  affords. 

And  what  it  is  to  be  from  bondage  free. 

Far  from  the  madding  worldlings’  hoarse  discords, 
Sweet  flow’ry  place,  1 first  did  learn  of  thee. 

Ah  ! if  I were  my  own,  your  dear  resorts 

1 would  Mot  change  with  princes’  stateliest  courts. 
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Beautiful  as  is  the  expression  as  well  as  the  sen- 
timent of  this  sonnet,  it  is  surpassed  in  both  by  its 
companion,  which,  whilst  it  breathes  a calm  and 
philosophic  dignity,  is  remarkable,  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  sweetness  and  harmony  of  its  versification. 

Thrice  happy  he  who  by  some  shady  grove, 

Far  from  the  clamorous  world,  doth  live  his  own, 

V 

Though  solitary,  who  is  not  alone, 

But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  love  : 

O how  more  sweet  is  birds’  harmonious  moan. 

Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widow’d  dove. 

Than  those  smooth  whisperings  near  a prince’s  throne. 
Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  evil  approve  ! 

O how  more  sweet  is  Zephyr’s  wholesome  breath. 

And  sighs  embalm’d,  which  new-born  flowers  unfold. 
Than  that  applause  vain  honour  doth  bequeath  ! 

How  swfeet  are  streams  to  poison  drank  in  gold  ! 

The  world  is  full  of  horrors,  troubles,  slights  ; 

Woods,  harmless  shades,  have  only  true  delights*. 

Were  it  possible  to  have  increased  such  a de- 
cided partiality  for  solitude  as  these  sonnets  evince, 
it  would  have  been  effected  by  two  events  which 
occurred  to  their  author  during  this  period.  To 

* In  copying  these,  and  the  following  sonnets,  I have 
availed  myself  of  the  various  readings  to  be  found  in  the 
editions  of  1623,  16.56,  1711,  and  1791,  adopting  those  which 
appeared  to  me  the  most  poetical. 
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one  of  these,  indeed,  it  might  naturally  be  supposed 
that  his  temperament,  in  a high  degree  sensitive  and 
susceptible,  would  peculiarly  incline  him  ; and  it 
was  not,  therefore,  long  before  his  seclusion  became 
doubly  interesting  to  him  through  the  influence  of 
the  tenderest  of  the  affections,  an  influence,  indeed, 
to  which,  with  the  young  and  imaginative,  solitude 
has  been  found  very  generally  to  lead. 

The  object  of  his  attachment  was  a descendant 
of  an  ancient  and  honourable  house,  a daughter  of 
Cunningham  of  Barnes,  a lady  young,  and  beauti- 
ful, and  accomplished,  and  possessing,  like  himself, 
an  enthusiastic  love  for  retirement.  Yet  it  would 
appear  from  the  tenor  of  his  poems,  that,  notwith- 
standing this  congeniality  of  taste,  it  was  long  be- 
fore he  had  made  any  deep  impression  on  the  heart 
of  his  mistress,  and  that  he  had  had  some  reason  to 
complain  of  her  coldness  and  reserve.  At  length, 
however,  he  was  made  happy  by  a return  of  affection, 
and  the  day  was  even  fixed  for  the  celebration  of 
their  nuptials,  when,  by  one  of  those  inscrutable 
decrees  of  Providence  to  which,  in  this  world  of 
trial  and  probation,  we  are  called  upon  to  submit, 
she  was  suddenly  snatched  from  him  by  the  hand 
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of  death,  a violent  fever  terminating  her  life,  and, 
with  her,  all  his  fondest  dreams  of  happiness  on 
earth. 

To  a heart  of  such  keen  sensibility  as  was  our 
poet’s,  alive  to  all  the  finer  feelings  of  humanity, 
yet  taught  by  habit  and  secession  from  general  so- 
ciety to  centre  all  its  hopes  and  wishes  on  one  be- 
loved object,  the  shock  must  have  been  for  a time 
almost  overwhelming.  If  we  may  judge,  indeed, 
from  his  poetical  effusions,  it  was  never  entirely 
surmounted,  but  has  thrown  over  the  greater  portion 
of  them  that  interesting  air  of  melancholy  which  so 
much  attaches  us  to  the  writings  of  Petrarch,  In 
fact,  the  most  striking  affinity  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  passion  and  the  poetry  of  the  two  bards  ; 
they  had  each  alike  to  lament  the  reserve  and  the 
loss  of  the  objects  of  their  first  affection  ; and  their 
sonnets  may  with  equal  propriety  be  divided  into 
those  which  were  written  previous  to,  and  after 
their  respective  deaths. 

It  shall  now  be  my  pleasing  task  to  select  from 
these  two  classes  of  our  author’s  sonnets  a few  in- 
stances, which  will  assuredly  prove  with  what  ex- 
quisite taste  and  feeling,  with  what  delicacy  of 
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thought  and  felicity  of  expression,  tills  neglected 
poet  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
could  utter  the  sorrows  of  his  heart. 

From  the  first  and  second  specimens,  culled  from 
those  sonnets  which  were  written  during  the  progress 
of  his  amour,  we  may  form  some  idea  not  only  of 
the  person  of  his  mistress,  but  of  the  character  of 
her  mind,  which  appears  to  have  been  both  amiable 
and  of  a superior  cast. 

O sacred  blush  empurpling  cheeks,  pure  skies 

With  crimson  wings,  which  spread  thee  like  the  morn  ; 

- O bashful  look,  sent  from  those  shining  eyes. 

Which  though  slid  down  on  earth  doth  heaven  adorn  : 

O tongue,  in  which  most  luscious  nectar  lies. 

That  can  at  once  both  bless  and  make  forlorn  ; 

Dear  coral  lip,  which  beauty  beautifies, 

That  trembling  stood  before  her  words  were  born ; 

And  you,  her  words  ; — words  ? — no,  but  golden  chains. 
Which  did  enslave  mine  ears,  ensnare  my  soul ; 

Wise  image  of  her  mind-mind  that  contains 
A power  all  power  of  senses  to  control  : 

So  sweetly  you  from  love’s  dear  hope  warn”  me. 

That  1 love  more,  if  more  my  love  can  be. 

The  frail  and  transitory  existence  of  youth  and 
female  charms  was  never  more  impressively  whis- 
pered in  the  ear  of  unrelenting  beauty  than  through 
the  medium  of  the  following  sonnet  ; 
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Trust  not,  sweet  soul,  those  curled  waves  of  gold. 
With  gentle  tides  that  on  your  temples  flow ; 

Nor  temples  spread  with  flakes  of  virgin  snow  ; 

Nor  snow  of  cheeks,  with  Tyrian  grain  enroll’d  : 

Trust  not  those  shining  lights  which  wrought  my  woe. 
When  first  I did  their  azure  rays  behold  ; 

Nor  voice,  whose  sounds  more  strange  effects  do  show 
Than  of  the  Thracian  harper  have  been  told. 

Look  to  this  dying  lily,  fading  rose. 

Dark  hyacinth,  of  late  whose  blushing  beams 
Made  all  the  neighbouring  herbs  and  grass  rejoice. 

And  think  how  little  is  ’twixt  life’s  extremes. 

The  cruel  tyrant  that  did  kill  those  flowers 
Shall  once,  ah  me  ! not  spare  that  spring  of  yours. 


Of  the  various  pieces  which,  in  this  section  of  his 
sonnets,  the  poet  has  composed  to  lament  the  in- 
sensibility of  his  mistress,  or  to  soothe  his  own  sor- 
rows, I shall  select  one  which  will  immediately  re- 
mind the  reader  of  a passage  on  the  same  subject 
in  Shakspeare’s  Henry  the  Fourth.  To  say  that 
this  little  poem  has  any  pretensions  to  rival  the 
celebrated  invocation  of  our  great  dramatist,  which 
1 consider,  indeed,  as  incomparable,  would  be  ab- 
surd ; but  it  may  be  averred,  that  for  the  brief  and 
restricted  nature  of  the  sonnet,  it  has  merit  of  no 
common  kind. 
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TO  SLEEP. 

Sleep,  Silence’  child  ! sweet  father  of  soft  rest ! 

Prince,  whose  approach  peace  to  all  mortals  brings. 
Indifferent  host  to  shepherds  and  to  kings. 

Sole  comforter  of  minds  with  grief  oppress’d  : 

Lo  ! by  thy  charming  rod,  all  breathing  things 
Lie  slumb’ring,  with  forgetfulness  possess’d ; 

And  yet  o’er  me  to  spread  thy  drowsy  wings 
Thou  spar’st,  alas  ! who  cannot  be  thy  guest. 

Since  I am  thine,  O come  ! but  with  that  face 
To  inward  light,  which  thou  art  wont  to  show. 

With  feigned  solace  ease  a true-felt  woe; 

Or  if,  deaf  god,  thou  do  deny  that  grace. 

Come  as  thou  wilt,  and  what  thou  wilt  bequeath, 

I long  to  kiss  the  image  of  my  death. 

Much,  however,  as  from  this  portion  of  his  works 
our  bard  might  be  supposed  fettered  and  absorbed 
by  the  cruel  uncertainties  of  love,  there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude  from  the  sonnet  I am  about  to 
quote,  and  which  forms  a part  of  these  early  pro- 
ductions, that  he  suffered  not  his  mind  to  be 
enervated  and  broken  down  by  a state  of  suspense  ; 
but  that,  as  his  lines  nobly  express  it,  an  honest 
ambition,  and  the  desire  of  living  well,  if  not  long, 
bore  him  up  against  all  the  suggestions  of  indolence 
or  despair. 
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Ah  ! burning  thoughts,  now  let  me  take  some  rest. 

And  your  tumultuous  broils  a while  appease  : 

Is’t  not  enough,  stars,  fortune,  love  molest 
Me  all  at  once,  but  ye  must  too  displease  ? 

Let  hope,  though  false,  yet  lodge  within  my  breast ; 

My  high  attempt,  though  dangerous,  yet  praise  : 

What  though  I trace  not  right  heaven’s  steepy  ways. 

It  doth  suffice  my  fall  shall  make  me  blest. 

I do  not  dote  on  days,  I fear  not  death, 

So  that  my  life  be  good,  I wish  ’t  not  long  ; 

Let  me  renown’d  live  from  the  worldly  throng, 

And  when  Heaven  lists,  recall  this  borrow’d  breath. 

Men  but  like  visions  are,  time  all  doth  claim. 

He  lives  who  dies  to  win  a lasting  name. 

The  sonnets  which  I have  now  quoted,  pleasing 
as  they  are  both  in  thought  and  diction,  are  yet,  as 
might  be  readily  conceived,  inferior  as  well  in  in- 
terest as  in  pathos  to  those  which  were  written 
after  the  death  of  Miss  Cunningham.  The  sor- 
rows of  love,  which,  whilst  their  object  is  innocent 
and  in  health,  may  be  viewed  with  a smile,  are  tri- 
fles light  as  air  when  compared  with  that  deep  an- 
guish which  must  agitate  the  breast  of  him  who 
follows  to  the  tomb  her  who  has  been  torn  from 
his  arms  at  the  very  moment  when  happiness,  such 
as  this  world  seldom  offers,  seemed  placed  within 
his  reach.  If  ever  under  any  infliction  excessive 
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grief  could  be  deemed  allowable,  a privation  like 
this  might  plead  for  its  admission ; and  if  ever, 
after  the  first  burst  of  agony  were  over,  widowed 
affection  poured  forth  the  unaffected  language  of 
the  heart,  it  will  be  found  in  many  of  the  pieces 
which  constitute  this  department  of  the  poet’s  works. 
Than  the  sonnets,  indeed,  which  I have  now  to 
bring  forward  as  proofs  of  this  assertion,  I know 
none  in  any  language  which,  for  pathos  of  senti- 
ment and  delicacy  of  expression,  can  be  justly 
thought  superior. 

Sweet  Spring,  thou  turn'st  * with  all  thy  goodly  train. 

Thy  head  with  flames,  thy  mantle  bright  with  flow’rs. 

The  Zephyrs  curl  the  green  locks  of  the  plain, 

The  clouds  for  joy  in  pearls  weep  down  their  show'rs. 

Thou  turn’st,  sweet  Spring;— -but  ah,  my  pleasant  hours 
And  happy  days  with  thee  come  not  again  ; 

The  sad  memorials  only  of  my  pain 

Do  with  thee  come,  which  turn  my  sweets  to  sours. 

Thou  art  the  same  which  still  thou  wert  before, 

Delicious,  wanton,  amiable,  fair  ; 

But  she,  whose  breath  embalm’d  thy  wholesome  air. 

Is  gone;  nor  gold  nor  gems  can  her  restore. 

Neglected  virtue,  seasons  go  and  come. 

Whilst  thine  forgot  lie  closed  in  a tomb. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  life  of  Drummond  prefixed 
* Evidently  used  for  return  st. 
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to  the  folio  edition  of  his  works,  that  he  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music,  and  that  when  his  spirits 
were  exhausted  by  too  severe  study,  he  solaced 
himself  by  playing  on  the  lute,  an  instrument  which 
he  touched  with  uncommon  skill  and  effect  *.  That 
it  had  often  brought  delight  to  the  ear  of  his  buried 

* Of  the  fascination  of  music,  and  of  its  influence  over  the 
feelings  and  passions  of  the  human  breast,  I know  not  that 
we  have  had  of  late  days  a more  interesting  picture  than 
what  the  following  stanzas  will  afford.  They  are  taken 
from  a poem  published  three  or  four  years  ago  by  the  Rev. 
William  Branwhite  Clarke,  B.  A.  of  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  entitled  “ The  River  Derwent,  Part  the  First;” 
and  I must  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  the  author  has, 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  little  brochure,  not  only  shown 
great  skill  in  the  construction  of  the  Spenserian  stanza,  but 
no  small  share  of  the  fervor  and  inspiration  of  the  poet. 
There  are  many  passages  beside  the  one  which  I am  about 
to  bring  forward  written  with  uncommon  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  1 would  wish  more  especially  to  particularize 
among  these,  as  of  singular  beauty,  the  description  of  the 
influence  of  mountain  scenery  over  the  mind— it  is  worthy 
of  any  age  or  any  poet  —But,  reverting  to  the  subject  which 
suggested  this  note,  I proceed  to  my  promised  quotation. 

Sweet  charmer  of  the  cottage  and  the  throne — 

The  desert  and  the  crowded  city’s  throngs — 

Oil ! let  me  hear  thee,  whilst  I stand  alone 
Among  the  green  hills,  captive  to  thy  songs! — 

Or  when  amid  the  world’s  unfeeling  wrongs 
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love  we  learn  from  the  following  lines,  which  breathe 
indeed  the  very  soul  of  tenderness  itself. 

I dwell  a prisoner— or  when  o’er  me  roll 
The  mists  of  fancy ; yet  to  thee  belongs 
To  chain  to  imaged  scenes  my  gladden’d  soul. 

And  to  unbosom  thoughts  beyond  the  world’s  control ! 

For  thou,  oh  Music  ! canst  assuage  the  pain. 

And  heal  the  wound,  which  hath  defied  the  skill 
Of  sager  comforters : — thou  dost  restrain 
Each  wild  emotion  at  thy  wondrous  will ; 

Thou  dost  the  rage  of  fiercest  passions  chill, 

Or  lightest  up  the  flames  of  soft  desire, 

As  through  the  mind  thy  plaints  harmonious  thrill, 

And  thus  a magic  doth  surround  the  lyre, 

A power  divine  doth  dwell  amid  the  sacred  quire ! 

Thou  call’st  the  soldier  to  the  field  of  fame. 

When  drum  and  trumpet  peal  the  cry  of  war ; 

Thou  bid’st  him  glory’s  meed  ambitious  claim, 

And  spreadest  his  unsullied  fame  afar; 

And  when,  beneath  the  evening’s  placid  star, 

The  lover  clasps  the  form  of  her  he  loves. 

Thou  dost  descend  on  night’s  aerial  car 
And  hov’rest  o’er  them  in  the  vocal  groves, 

And  hear’st  each  whisper’d  vow  Affection’s  ear  approves  ! 

Unto  devotion  thou  dost  furnish  wings. 

Making  it  soar  above  the  things  of  earth  ; 

With  thee,  the  soul  unto  the  fountain  springs. 

Which  shall  renew  it  with  a second  birth  : 

God,  and  his  power,  and  his  unbounded  worth 
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My  lute;  be  as  thou  wert,  when  thou  didst  grow 
With  thy  green  mother  in  some  shady  grove. 


Thou  hallowedst,  when  light  from  chaos  sprang. 

And  heaven’s  high  host  were  jubilant  in  mirth. 

And  the  wide  firmament  with  harping  rang. 

And  listening,  star  to  star,  in  their  staid  courses,  sang  ! 

Nature  is  full  of  thee  : — the  summer  bower 
Respondeth  to  the  songster’s  morning  lay ; 

The  bee  his  concert  keeps  from  flower  to  flower. 

As  forth  he  sallies  on  his  honied  way ; 

Brook  calls  to  brook  as  down  the  hills  they  stray ; 

The  isles  resound  with  song,  from  shore  to  shore ; 
Whilst  * viewless  minstrels’  on  the  wings  that  play 
Consorted  strains,  in  liquid  measures,  pour 
To  thunder’s  deep-ton’d  voice,  or  ocean’s  sullen  roar. 

But  music  never  is  so  chastely  sweet 

As  at  the  hour  when  heaven  and  earth  do  sleep  ; 

When  gentle  tones  in  soft  gradation  meet. 

And  Echo  sits  upon  some  moonlit  steep ; 

When  song  is  whisper’d  o’er  the  waveless  deep, 

And,  from  some  ladie  bower,  the  harp  doth  thrill, — 

Or  bugle-call,  from  castle’s  guarded  keep, — 

Or  strains,  as  sweet  as  these  whose  murmurings  fill 
The  listening  ear  of  night,  whilst  all  around  is  still. 

Fancy  leaps  up,  and,  frantic  at  the  sound, 

Recals  the  hours  of  goodness,  when,  of  yore, 

The  holy  tenant  of  this  rich  domain  * 

Was  wont  to  mingle  with  the  torrent’s  roar 
The  solemn  numbers  of  the  hymn  which  bore 

* St.  Herbert,  who  inhabited  the  island  which  now  bears  his  name. 
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When  immelodious  winds  but  made  thee  move. 

And  birds  on  thee  their  ramage  did  bestow. 

Sith  that  dear  voice  which  did  thy  sounds  approve, 

Which  wont  in  such  harmonious  strains  to  flow. 

Is  reft  from  earth  to  tune  those  spheres  above, 

What  art  thou  but  a harbinger  of  woe  ? 

Thy  pleasing  notes  be  pleasing  notes  no  more. 

But  orphan  wailings  to  the  fainting  ear ; 

Each  stop  a sigh,  each  sound  draws  forth  a tear. 

Be,  therefore,  silent  as  in  woods  before  : 

Or  if  that  any  hand  to  touch  thee  deign, 

Like  widow’d  turtle  still  her  loss  complain. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  if  a loss  so  unexpected 
and  severe  should  for  a time,  notwithstanding  a 
deep  sense  of  religious  resignation,  occasion  some 

His  heart  to  heaven ; when  his  unsolaced  cell 
But  hearken’d  his  devotion,  and  the  shore 
Which  now  is  trembling  with  the  rustic  swell, 

Heard  the  deep-mutter’d  toll  of  his  lone  vesper-bell. 

Rock  answers  rock,  and  through  the  woody  dell 
Flies  the  rich  confluence  : bending  from  her  throne. 

As  if  some  witchcraft  with  entrancing  spell 
Bound  her  to  earth,  the  light-ensphered  moon. 

With  soften’d  splendour,  tenderly  looks  down ; 

The  stars  which  round  her  glistening  orb  are  set 
The  soft  dominion  of  the  numbers  own. 

And  every  gem  in  night’s  bright  coronet 
Gleams  with  a purer  ray,  where’er  those  tones  have  met. 
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very  gloomy  feelings  of  despondency;  nor  that 
amongst  the  various  delineations  of  his  sufferings, 
he  should  have  given  language  to  these  feelings  in 
a sonnet  of  singular  energy  and  beauty. 

O it  is  not  to  me,  bright  lamp  of  day. 

That  in  the  east  thou  show’st  thy  golden  face  ; 

O it  is  not  to  me  thou  leav’st  that  sea. 

And  in  those  azure  lists  beginn’st  thy  race. 

Thou  sbin’st  not  to  the  dead  in  any  place ; 

And  I dead  from  this  world  am  past  away. 

Or  if  I seem,  a shadow,  yet  to  stay. 

It  is  a while  but  to  bewail  my  case  : 

My  mirth  is  lost,  my  comforts  are  dismay’d, 

And  unto  sad  mishaps  their  place  do  yield ; 

My  knowledge  represents  a bloody  field, 

Where  I my  hopes  and  helps  see  prostrate  laid. 

So  plaintful  is  life’s  course  which  I have  run. 

That  I do  wish  it  never  had  begun. 


The  other  event  to  which  I alluded,  as  giving 
additional  strength  to  our  bard’s  predilection  for 
retirement  during  this  period  of  his  life,  originated 
from  the  delicate  state  of  his  health.  He  had  not 
been  long,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  at  Hawthorn- 
den,  after  his  first  return  from  the  continent  in 
1610,  before  he  was  seized  with  a dangerous  ill- 
ness, on  recovering  from  which  he  is  said  to  have 
written  his  prose  tract  entitled  “ The  Cypress 
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Grove,”  in  which,  in  a strain  of  great  piety  and 
sublimity,  he  paints  the  vanity  and  instability  of 
all  human  affairs,  and  endeavours  by  the  most  con- 
solatory views  of  religion  to  strip  death  of  its  ter- 
rors. It  was  to  be  expected  also  that  on  such  a 
subject  he  should  wish  to  call  the  powers  of  poetry 
to  his  aid  ; and  accordingly  his  earliest  biographer 
informs  us,  that  about  the  same  time  he  composed 
his  “ Flowers  of  Sion  : or  Spiritual  Poems,”  though 
they  were  not  printed  at  Edinburgh  until  162$. 
They  consist  of  pieces  in  various  metrical  forms, 
and  contain  a few  of  his  very  best  sonnets.  The 
following  I conceive  to  have  been  written  when  he 
was  about  thirty  years  of  age. 

Look  how  the  flower  which  ling’ringly  doth  fade. 

The  morning’s  darling  late,  the  summer’s  queen, 

Spoil’d  of  that  juice  which  kept  it  fresh  and  green. 

As  high  as  it  did  raise,  bows  low  the  head  ; 

Right  so  my  life,  contentments  being  dead. 

Or  in  their  contraries  but  only  seen, 

With  swifter  speed  declines  than  erst  it  spread. 

And,  blasted,  scarce  now  shows  what  it  hath  been. 

As  doth  the  pilgrim  therefore  whom  the  night 
Hastes  darkly  to  imprison  on  his  way, 

Think  on  thy  home,  my  soul,  and  think  aright. 

Of  what  yet  rests  thee  of  life’s  wasting  day  : 

Thy  sun  posts  westward,  passed  is  thy  morn, 

And  twice  it  is  not  given  thee  to  be  born. 
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That  the  sonnet,  notwithstanding  the  brevity  and 
somewhat  complex  nature  of  its  construction,  is 
susceptible,  in  no  small  degree,  of  sublimity  of 
thought  and  corresponding  dignity  of  expression, 
has  been  amply  proved  in  our  language  by  several 
of  the  well-known  sonnets  of  Milton  ; nor  will  the 
one  which  1 am  going  to  instance  from  the  44  Spi- 
ritual Poems’"  of  Drummond,  and  which  must  have 
been  read  by  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost , with 
whom  the  Scottish  bard  was  a great  favourite,  with 
singular  delight,  be  considered  as  scarcely  less  de- 
cisive evidence  in  support  of  the  same  opinion. 

Beneath  a sable  veil,  and  shadows  deep, 

Of  inaccessible  and  dimming  light. 

In  silence,  ebon  clouds  more  black  than  night. 

The  world’s  great  Mind  his  secrets  hid  doth  keep  : 
Through  those  thick  mists  when  any  mortal  wight 
Aspires,  with  halting  pace,  and  eyes  that  weep 
To  pry,  and  in  his  mysteries  to  creep. 

With  thunders  he  and  lightnings  blasts  their  sight. 

O Sun  invisible,  that  dost  abide 

Within  thy  bright  abysmes,  most  fair,  most  dark, 

Where  with  thy  proper  rays  thou  dost  thee  hide, 

O ever-shining,  never  full-seen  mark, 

To  guide  me  in  life’s  night,  thy  light  me  show ; 

The  more  I search  of  thee  the  less  I know. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  found  any  where  a 
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sonnet  of  greater  sweetness,  as  to  versification,  or 
greater  beauty,  as  to  sentiment,  than  the  one  which, 
in  this  division  of  his  volume,  is  addressed  to  the 
nightingale.  It  is  a strain  of  hallowed  gratitude 
which  seems  worth v of  ascending  to  the  throne  of 
heaven  : 

Sweet  bird,  that  sing’st  away  the  early  hours 
Of  winters  past,  or  coming,  void  of  care. 

Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  are, 

Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet-smelling  flow’rs  : 

To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bowers. 

Thou  thy  Creator’s  goodness  dost  declare. 

And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, 

A stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  lowers. 

What  soul  can  be  so  sick,  which  by  thy  songs, 

Attir’d  in  sweetness,  sweetly  is  not  driven 
Quite  to  forget  earth’s  turmoils,  spites,  and  wrongs, 

And  lift  a rev  erend  eye  and  thought  to  heaven  ? 

Sweet,  artless  songster,  thou  my  mind  dost  raise 
To  airs  of  spheres,  yea,  and  to  angel’s  lays. 

There  are,  in  various  parts  of  our  authors  poems, 
allusions  not  only  to  the  indisposition  which  appears 
to  have  affected  him  shortly  after  his  first  settling 
at  Hawthornden,  but  to  a second  attack,  which  I 
should  conjecture  to  have  occurred  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Miss  Cunningham.  As  the  son- 
nets which  include  these  allusions  rank  amongst  the 
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best  of  the  bard's  productions,  and  throw  some  light 
upon  the  early  history  of  his  life,  I shall  transcribe 
them  in  this  place.  The  first  is  taken  from  the 
pieces  entitled  “ Divine  Poems." 

More  oft  than  once  Death  whisper'd  in  mine  ear, 

Grave  what  thou  hear’st  in  diamond  and  in  gold ; 

I am  that  monarch  whom  all  monarchs  fear. 

Who  have  in  dust  their  far-stretch’d  pride  uprolfd. 

All,  all  is  mine  beneath  moon’s  silver  sphere ; 

And  nought,  save  Virtue,  can  my  power  withhold  : 

This,  not  believed,  experience  true  thee  told. 

By  danger  late  when  I to  thee  came  near. 

As  bugbear  then  my  visage  I did  show, 

That  of  my  horrors  thou  right  use  might’st  make, 

And  a more  sacred  path  of  living  take  : 

Now  still  walk  armed  for  my  ruthless  blow; 

Trust  flattering  life  no  more,  redeem  time  past, 

And  live  each  day  as  if  it  were  thy  last. 

The  second,  termed  the  Author's  Epitaph,  is 
addressed  to  sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards,  in 
the  year  1630,  created  earl  of  Stirling,  a poet  of  no 
inconsiderable  merit,  and  one  of  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  Drummond.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
state,  that  in  compliance  with  a fashion  then  com- 
mon amongst  the  scholars  of  the  age,  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  designating  each  other  by  classical 
appellations. 
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Though  I have  twice  been  at  the  doors  of  death. 

And  twice  found  shut  those  gates  which  ever  mourn. 

This  but  a light’ning  is,  truce  ta’en  to  breathe. 

For  late-born  sorrows  augur  fleet  return. 

Amid  thy  sacred  cares  and  courtly  toils, 

Alexis,  when  thou  shalt  hear  wand’ring  fame 
Tell  Death  hath  triumph’d  o’er  my  mortal  spoils, 

And  that  on  earth  I am  but  a sad  name ; 

If  thou  e’er  held  me  dear,  by  all  our  love. 

By  all  that  bliss,  these  joys,  heaven  here  us  gave, 

I conjure  thee,  and  by  the  maids  of  Jove, 

To  grave  this  short  remembrance  on  my  grave : 

“ Here  Damon  lies,  whose  songs  did  sometime  grace 
The  murmuring  Esk : — may  roses  shade  the  place.” 

As  I shall  not,  in  all  probability,  have  occasion 
to  quote  more  than  one  or  two  additional  sonnets 
from  our  author,  and  those  which  have  already  been 
given  are  in  sufficient  number  to  afford  a fair  op- 
portunity for  judging  of  his  merits  in  this  depart- 
ment, it  may  not  here,  perhaps,  be  impertinent  to 
inquire,  placing  these  and  other  of  his  sonnets  of 
approaching  excellence  before  us,  if  any  species  of 
composition  could  be  better  suited  to  express  that 
tender,  yet  dignified  and  philosophic  melancholy, 
which  threw  such  an  interest  over  the  days  of  the 
bard  of  Hawthornden,  than  the  sonnet  ? 

I would  wish  to  reply  in  the  language  of  one, 
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who,  in  the  eighteenth  number  of  that  valuable  and 
well-conducted  publication,  the  Retrospective  Re- 
view, has  thus  most  beautifully  and  satisfactorily 
answered  the  query. 

6C  Drummond,’1  he  remarks,  4<  loved  the  country 
with  that  deep  and  placid  love  which  a calm  and 
contemplative  poet  alone  feels.  He  had  suffered 
deeply, — he  possessed  a rich  store  of  learning,— 
he  had  a wise  and  thoughtful  turn  of  mind, —and, 
feeling  a lively  relish  for  all  the  charms  of  nature, 
he  indulged  his  genius  in  poetico-philosophical  re- 
flections upon  life,  its  vicissitudes,  hopes,  sorrows, 
and  vanities.  To  one  of  this  mood,  no  form  of 
poetry  is  so  admirably  adapted  as  the  sonnet ; the 
entire,  the  unique,  the  harmonious,  the  dignified 
sonnet ! that  little  poem,  big  with  one  fine  senti- 
ment,  richly  adorned  and  delicately  wrought ! never 
tiring,  never  flagging  ! which  bursts  forth  with  an 
organ-like  peal,  and  proceeds  in  a sustained  and 
majestic  march,  until  the  soft  and  melodious  close 
sweetly  and  gently  winds  up  the  whole.  When  a 
silver  voice  takes  its  course  through  a fine  sonnet, 
like  many  of  those  of  our  author,  we  listen  to  it  as 
to  an  oracle ; when  the  sound  ceases,  we  feel  as  if 
a revelation  had  been  made,  and  the  very  silence 
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becomes  musical.  No  poem  leaves  the  mind  in  a 
finer  mood  than  the  grand  and  solemn  sonnet*.1’ 

After  giving  this  brief  sketch  of  the  youthful 
days  of  Drummond,  of  his  first  attachment,  and  of 
part  of  his  earliest  poetry,  I regret  to  state,  with 
regard  to  the  period  which  follows,  occupying  not 
less  than  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  until  his  mar- 
riage in  1630,  that  the  accounts  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  are  highly  confused  and  contra- 
dictory. It  is  recorded  in  the  first  life,  and  all  sub- 
sequent biographies  of  our  poet,  that,  in  order  to 
dissipate  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  Miss  Cunningham, 
he  passed  over  to  the  continent,  where  he  resided 
eight  years,  and  that,  on  returning  to  Scotland, 
finding  the  nation  in  a state  of  religious  and  poli- 
tical anarchy,  instead  of  retiring  to  Hawthornden, 
he  took  up  his  abode  with  his  brother-in-law,  sir 
John  Scot  of  Scotstarvet,  residing  with  this  gentle- 
man a sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  him  to 
begin  and  complete  his  “ History  of  the  Five 
Jameses,  Kings  of  Scotland,”  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  his  paternal  seat,  in  order  to  prepare  far 
his  intended  marriage  in  1630. 


* No.  IB,  p.  359, 
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Now,  from  a consideration  and  combination  of 
various  intervening  circumstances,  which  I shall 
immediately  enumerate,  it  would  appear  that  this 
account  cannot  possibly  be  correct.  We  find  our 
author,  for  instance,  at  Hawthornden  in  1612,  la- 
menting the  premature  decease  of  Henry  prince  of 
Wales,  in  an  elegy,  entitled  44  Tears  on  the  Death 
of  Moeliades.”  In  1617,  he  was  one  of  many,  who, 
at  Edinburgh,  addressed  king  James  in  a pane- 
gyrical poem,  called  44  The  Wandering  Muses,  or 
The  liiver  of  Forth  Feasting,”  congratulating  him 
on  his  first  return  to  Scotland  after  his  accession  to 
the  English  throne.  In  1618,  there  is  a letter  ex- 
tant in  his  collected  works  *,  written  to  his  friend, 
the  celebrated  Michael  Drayton,  from  his  northern 
seat.  We  are  told  also,  that  Ben  Jonson,  when  at 
the  age  of  forty-jive , walked  to  Hawthornden  to 
visit  him  ; and  as  we  know  the  dramatic  poet  to 
have  been  born  in  1574,  this  visit  must,  of  course, 
have  taken  place  in  1619>  In  1623,  we  have  a 
letter  in  the  folio  edition  addressed  to  his  highly- 
valued  correspondent,  sir  William  Alexander,  in 
which  he  deplores  the  mortality  of  that  year  in 


* Folio  edition,  p.  234. 
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Scotland,  and  the  numerous  friends  which  he  had 
lost;  and  in  1624,  at  the  close  of  the  same  edition, 
there  is  an  admirable  epistle  and  sonnet  from 
Robert  Kerr,  earl  of  Ancram,  dated  Cambridge, 
December  the  16th,  and  directed  to  Mr.  William 
Drummond,  at  Hawthornden.  It  is  stated,  more- 
over, in  the  life  prefixed  to  the  folio  of  1711,  that, 
as  part  of  the  fruits  of  his  tour  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  he  enriched  the  library  of  his  Alma 
Mater  with  a choice  collection  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts, of  which  he  printed  a catalogue  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1626,  preceded  by  an  elegant  Latin  pre- 
face, the  product  of  his  own  pen. 

How  the  incidents  and  employments  which  I 
have  thus  brought  together,  as  occurring  between 
the  years  1612  and  1 630,  can  be  deemed  compatible 
with  an  uninterrupted  residence  of  eight  years  upon 
the  continent  during  the  same  period,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide.  The  more  probable  supposition 
is,  that  our  author  commenced  his  travels  anterior 
to  1617,  and  from  the  motives  which  have  been 
assigned ; and  that,  returning  to  Scotland  in  the 
course  of  that  year,  he  occasionally  revisited  France 
and  Italy,  during  those  subsequent  years  in  which 
we  have  found  him  unemployed  at  home. 
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Let  us  now,  however,  retracing  the  meagre  out- 
line which  has  been  given  of  this  important  portion 
of  his  life,  endeavour  to  fill  up  some  part  of  the 
space  which  it  includes,  by  critical  comment  or  tra- 
ditionary detail.  Of  the  “ Moeliades,”  published  in 
1612,  and  the  66  Forth  Feasting,”  in  1617,  and, 
consequently,  both  written  some  years  anterior  to 
the  earliest  productions  of  Waller,  and  the  Cooper’s 
Hill  of  Denham,  it  has  been  justly  observed  by 
Mr.  Le  Neve,  that  their  harmony  of  numbers,  “ at 
a time  when  those,  who  are  usually  called  the  first 
introducers  of  a smooth  and  polished  versification, 
had  not  yet  begun  to  write,  is  an  honour  to  him 
that  should  never  be  forgotten*.” 

In  the  latter  of  these  poems  the  construction  of 
the  couplet  is,  indeed,  in  many  instances  singularly 
polished  and  melodious ; to  such  a degree,  in  fact, 
as  need  not  fear  a comparison  with  any  subsequent 
effort  in  the  same  metre,  either  of  the  last  or  present 

* “ A short  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Drum- 
mond,” first  privately  printed  in  a work  entitled  “ Cursory 
Remarks  on  some  of  the  Ancient  English  Poets,  particularly 
Milton,”  and  subsequently  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Drum- 
mond, published  at  London  in  1791. 
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age.  Mr.  Le  Neve  has  selected  four  lines  from  this 
production  which  have  been  manifestly  and  closely 
copied  by  Pope  ; and  to  these,  which  I shall  re- 
quote, I must  beg  leave  to  add  two  more  instances 
from  the  same  piece,  which  will  equally  remind 
the  reader  of  the  favourite  cadences  of  the  bard  of 
Twickenham,  and  prove,  at  the  same  time,  with 
what  industry,  taste,  and  discrimination,  he  had 
studied  the  pages  of  the  Scottish  poet. 

To  virgins,  flowers ; to  sun-burnt  earth,  the  rain  ; 

To  mariners,  fair  winds  amidst  the  main  ; 

Cool  shades  to  pilgrims,  which  hot  glances  burn, 

Are  not  so  pleasing  as  thy  blest  return. 

As  looks  a garden  of  its  beauty  spoil’d ; 

As  woods  in  winter  by  rough  Boreas  foil’d ; 

As  portraits  raz’d  of  colours  us'd  to  be ; 

So  look’d  these  abject  bounds  deprived  of  thee. 

O virtue’s  pattern,  glory  of  our  times  ! 

Sent  of  past  days  to  expiate  the  crimes ; 

Great  king  ! but  better  far  than  thou  art  great, 

Whom  state  not  honours,  but  who  honours  state. 

Numerous,  indeed,  are  the  passages  that  might 
be  extracted  from  the  poetry  of  Drummond,  on 
which,  independent  of  the  few  that  have  been  no- 
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ticed  by  myself  or  others*,  Pope  appears  to  have 
exerted  his  powers  of  imitation..  But,  dropping 
any  further  instances  of  this  kind,  I wish  to  give 
my  readers  a more  extended  specimen  of  the  ad- 
mirable versification  with  which  Drummond  has 
often  clothed  his  thoughts  in  this  happy  panegyric 
on  king  James,  which,  be  it  remembered,  was  written 
in  the  year  1617  ! 

Let  mother  Earth  now  deck’d  with  flowers  be  seen. 

And  sweet-hreath’d  Zephyrs  curl  the  meadows  green  ; 

Let  heaven  weep  rubies  in  a crimson  shower. 

Such  as  on  India’s  shores  they  use  to  pour; 

Or  with  that  golden  storm  the  fields  adorn, 

Which  Jove  rain’d  when  his  blue-eyed  maid  was  born. 
May  never  Hours  the  web  of  day  out-weave  ; 

May  never  Night  rise  from  her  sable  cave ; 

Swell  proud,  my  billows,  faint  not  to  declare 

Your  joys  as  ample  as  their  causes  are 

Now  where  the  wounded  knight  his  life  did  bleed. 

The  wanton  swain  sits  piping  on  a reed; 

And  where  the  cannon  did  Jove’s  thunder  scorn, 

The  gaudy  huntsman  winds  his  shrill-ton’d  horn. 

Well  might  this  poem  attract,  as  we  are  told  on 
good  authority  it  did,  not  only  the  envy,  but  the 

* A few  have  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Park,  vide  Biographia 
Britannica,  vol.  5.  p.  372.  Kippis’s  edition. 
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praise  of  Ben  J onson,  whose  favourite  metre  was 
the  English  couplet,  and  who  hesitated  not  to  de- 
clare that  he  should  have  been  proud  to  have  been 
the  author  of  Forth  Feasting. 


[ To  be  continued .] 


No.  X. 


Once  more  the  faded  bower. 

Where  Jonson  sat  in  Drummond's  classic  shade. 

Collins. 

Among  the  intimate  friends  and  correspondents 
of  Drummond,  Michael  Drayton  appears,  and  very 
deservedly,  both  from  his  virtues  and  his  talents, 
to  have  held  a high  place.  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
that  the  year  1618,  to  which  I have  alluded,  was 
the  period  in  which  their  friendship  commenced ; 
for  in  the  letter  to  which  this  date  is  annexed  in 
the  folio  edition,  the  poet  of  Hawthornden  thus  ad- 
dresses his  brother  bard.  “ If  my  letters  were  so 
welcome  to  you,  what  may  you  think  yours  were 
to  me,  which  must  be  so  much  more  welcome,  in 
that  the  conquest  I make  is  more  than  that  of 
yours.  They  who  by  some  strange  means  have 
had  conference  with  some  of  the  old  heroes  can 
only  judge  that  delight  I had  in  reading  them  ; for 
they  were  to  me  as  if  they  had  come  from  Virgil, 
Ovid,  or  the  father  of  our  sonnets,  Petrarch.  / 
must  love  this  year  of  my  life  more  dearly  than  any 
that  forewent  it , because  in  it  1 was  so  happy  to  be 
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acquainted  with  such  worth . How  would  I be 
overjoyed  to  see  our  North  once  honoured  with 
your  works  as  before  it  was  with  Sidney’s;  though 
it  be  barren  of  excellency  in  itself,  it  can  both  love 
and  admire  the  excellency  of  others*/” 

From  this  period,  though  it  is  not  known  that 
they  ever  personally  met,  an  affectionate  regard 
was  maintained  between  these  two  amiable  men  by 
frequent  letters,  and  by  their  great  and  mutual 
attachment  to  their  common  friend  Alexander  of 
Menstrie,  earl  of  Stirling,  author  of  66  Recreations 
with  the  Muses."”  Drayton  has  tenderly  comme- 
morated his  love  and  admiration  of  these  his  poetical 
contemporaries  in  the  following  pleasing  lines  : 

Scotland  sent  us  hither,  for  our  own. 

That  man,  whose  name  I ever  would  have  known 
To  stand  by  mine,  that  most  ingenious  knight. 

My  Alexander,  to  whom  in  his  right 
I want  extremely ; yet  in  speaking  thus, 

I do  but  show  the  love  that  was  Twixt  us, 

And  not  his  numbers,  which  were  brave,  and  high  ; 

So  like  his  mind  was  his  clear  poesy. 

And  my  dear  Drummond,  to  whom  much  I owe 
For  his  much  love,  and  proud  was  I to  know 
II is  poesy  ; for  which  two  worthy  men, 

1 Menstrie  still  shall  love,  and  Hawthornden  t. 

* Works,  folio  edition,  Edinburgh,  1711,  p.  234. 
f Elegy  to  IE  Reynolds,  esq. 
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Nor  was  Drummond,  in  return,  backward  in  ac- 
knowledging his  high  estimation  of  the  poetical 
merits  of  his  friend  ; for,  independent  of  the  pass- 
age which  I have  just  given  from  one  of  his  epistles, 
he  tells  him  in  another  letter,  44  Your  truly  heroical 
epistles  did  ravish  me,  and  lately  your  most  happy 
Albion  put  me  into  a new  trance ; works,  most  ex- 
cellent portraits  of  a rarely  indued  mind,  which,  if 
one  may  conjecture  of  what  is  to  come,  shall  be 
read,  in  spite  of  envy,  so  long  as  men  shall  read 
books  * and  in  a manuscript  which,  with  several 
others,  was  given  by  Mr.  Abernethy  Drummond, 
the  poet’s  heir,  to  lord  Buchan,  were  found,  in  a 
bundle  of  Drayton’s  letters  to  Drummond,  the  an- 
nexed verses  in  the  handwriting  of  the  latter,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  addressed  by  Drummond  to 
the  English  bard  on  receiving  from  him  a copy  of 
his  poems. 

Dum  tua  melliflui  specto  pigmenta  libelli 
Pendet  ab  eloquio  mens  mei  rapta  tuo. 

At  sensum  expendens  tumque  altae  pondera  mentis, 
Sensus  ab  eximio  me  rapit  eloquio : 

Sed  mage  daedaleo  miror  te  pectore  qui  sic 
Cogis  ad  Italicos  Anglica  verba  modos. 

Eloquium,  sensus,  mentis  vis  daedala  longe 
Tollit  humo  ad  superos  te  super  astra  Deos. 


* Works,  folio  edition,  p.  233. 
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It  has  been  asserted  that  Ben  Jonson  travelled 
into  Scotland  solely  with  the  view  of  visiting  Drum- 
mond ; but  this  is  a mistake,  for  Jonson,  whose 
grandfather  was  a native  of  Annandale  in  Scot- 
land, had  many  friends  in  that  country ; and  of 
the  period  which  he  passed  there,  only  a small  por- 
tion was  devoted  to  the  bard  of  Hawthornden.  That 
he  was  received  by  Drummond  with  hospitality  and 
kindness,  and  that  Jonson  ever  spoke  of  his  excur- 
sion into  the  land  of  his  forefathers  with  delight, 
there  is  every  reason,  from  combining  what  testi- 
mony remains,  to  conclude.  No  two  men,  how- 
ever, could  be  more  opposed,  both  in  their  disposi- 
tions and  literary  tastes,  than  were  Drummond  and 
Ben  Jonson  ; for,  whilst  the  latter,  rough  and  dic- 
tatorial in  his  manners,  a lover  of  conviviality  and 
the  busy  hum  of  men,  and  a master  of  wit  and  sar- 
casm, bluntly  and  pointedly  enforced  his  opinions, 
the  former,  gentle,  pensive,  and  retired,  a votary 
of  solitude  and  contemplation,  shrank  trembling 
and  disgusted  from  the  contest.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  disparity  of  habits  and  inclinations, 
Drummond  has  given  us  unequivocal  proof,  by 
noting  down  the  heads  of  the  conversation  which 
passed  between  him  and  his  friend  during  this  visit  *, 

# First  published  in  the  folio  edition  of  1711,  pp.  224-5-6, 
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that  he  attached  much  importance  to  his  character 
and  sentiments.  The  picture  is,  it  is  true,  with 
regard  to  the  personal  failings  of  Jon  son,  what 
might  he  apprehended  from  their  contrariety  of 
tempers  and  tastes,  somewhat  dark  and  exaggerated ; 
but  it  should  be  recollected,  in  opposition  to  those 
who  charge  the  Scottish  poet  with  deliberate  per- 
fidy and  malevolence,  that  it  was  evidently  intended 
merely  for  private  use,  that  in  all  probability  it 
escaped  the  fire  solely  from  its  author’s  forgetful- 
ness, and  that  it  did  not  appear  before  the  public 
until  more  than  half  a century  after  his  death.  I 
heartily  wish,  however,  it  had  never  seen  the  light ; 
for  though  I firmly  believe  that  Drummond  was 
well  aware  of  the  strength  and  originality  of  J oil- 
son's  powers,  and  had  an  affection,  if  not  for  the 
failings,  yet  for  the  better  parts  of  his  friend’s  cha- 
racter, still  must  it  be  pronounced,  after  every  alle- 
viating consideration,  a representation  in  no  slight 
degree  fastidious  and  splenetic. 

There  is,  however,  much  reason  to  suppose  that 
Drummond  cherished  the  remembrance  of  this  visit 
from  the  English  poet  with  no  little  pride  and  plea- 
sure ; for  he  had  taken  care  that  a seat  which  Jon- 
son  had  selected  as  his  favourite  spot  in  the  se- 
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questered  wood  of  Hawthornden  should  be  known 
to  posterity  as  such,  and  it  is  yet  pointed  out  to 
the  tourist.  The  meeting,  indeed,  is  one  which, 
from  the  celebrity  of  the  two  characters,  cannot 
fail  to  be  recollected  with  more  than  common  in- 
terest by  every  lover  of  poetry  and  literary  history. 
It  was  so  recollected,  after  the  lapse  of  a century 
and  a half,  by  two  travellers  of  no  ordinary  fame. 
44  I would  by  no  means, ^ says  Boswell,  whilst  ac- 
companying the  great  object  of  his  admiration 
through  Scotland  in  1773,  44  lose  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  my  friend  at  Hawthornden, — of  seeing  Sam 
Johnson  at  the  very  spot  where  Ben  Jonson  visited 
the  learned  and  poetical  Drummond. — -We  surveyed 
Roslin  Castle,  the  romantic  scene  around  it,  and 
the  beautiful  gothic  chapel,  and  dined  and  drank 
tea  at  the  inn ; after  which  we  proceeded  to  Haw- 
thornden and  viewed  the  caves,  and  I all  the  while 
had  Rare  Ben  in  my  mind,  and  was  pleased  to 
think  that  this  place  was  now  visited  by  another 
celebrated  wit  of  England 

A friendship  more  congenial,  perhaps,  had  been 
for  some  time  established  between  our  author  and 
his  Alexis,  Alexander,  afterwards  earl  of  Stirling  ; 

* Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  p.  449,  edition  of  178G. 
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cemented,  indeed,  not  only  by  a striking  similarity 
in  their  literary  tastes  and  general  modes  of  thinking, 
but  by  a similitude  of  suffering  in  their  earliest  at- 
tachments to  the  fair  sex,  Alexander,  like  his  friend, 
having  been  disappointed  in  obtaining  the  object  of 
his  first  affections.  I have  already  given  one  sonnet 
by  Drummond,  strongly  indicative  of  the  mutual 
regard  of  these  young  men,  and  that  which  1 am 
about  to  quote  affords  us  a pleasing  proof  that 
Miss  Cunningham  was  wont  to  interest  her  admirer 
by  singing  or  repeating  to  him  the  verses  of  his  be- 
loved bard  : 

Alexis,  here  she  stay'd  ; among  these  pines. 

Sweet  hermitress,  she  did  alone  repair  ; 

Here  did  she  spread  the  treasure  of  her  hair. 

More  rich  than  that  brought  from  the  Colchian  mines  : 

She  set  her  by  these  musket  eglantines. 

The  happy  place  the  print  seems  yet  to  bear ; 

He r voice  did  siveeten  here  thy  sugar’d  lines , 

To  which  winds,  trees,  beasts,  birds,  did  lend  their  ear : 
Me  here  she  first  perceiv’d,  and  here  a morn 
Of  bright  carnations  did  o’erspread  her  face  ; 

Here  did  she  sigh  ; here  first  my  hopes  were  born, 

And  I first  got  a pledge  of  promis’d  grace. 

But,  ah  ! what  serv’d  it  to  be  happy  so  ? 

Sith  passed  pleasures  double  but  new  woe. 

Another  friend,  highly  valued  by  Drummond, 


VOL.  i. 
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and  whose  love  of  the  country  and  of  retirement 
rivalled  his  own,  was  sir  Robert  Kerr,  subsequently 
earl  of  Ancram.  Than  the  letter  and  sonnet  from 
his  pen  addressed  to  our  poet,  and  to  which  I have 
alluded  in  a former  page,  I know  few  things  more 
worthy  of  repeated  transcription ; more  especially 
when  we  find  it  recorded,  that  his  life  was  a practical 
comment  on  his  professions,  and  that  for  piety  and 
probity,  as  well  as  for  taste  and  accomplishments, 
he  had  scarcely  a superior. 

(C  To  my  worthy  friend , Mr.  William  Drummond , 

of  Hawthornden. 

“ Sir, 

“ Every  wretched  creature  knows  the  way 
to  that  place  where  it  is  most  made  of,  and  so  do 
my  verses  to  you,  that  was  so  kind  to  the  last,  that 
every  thought  I think  that  way  hastes  to  be  at  you. 
It  is  true,  I get  leisure  to  think  few,  not  that  they 
are  cara  because  rara , but,  indeed,  to  declare  that 
my  employment  and  ingine  * concurr  to  make  them 
like  Jacob’s  days,  few  and  evil.  Withal,  I can 
think  of  no  subject  which  doth  not  so  resolve  in  a 


* Ingenuity,  capacity. 
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vein  so  opposite  to  this  world’s  taste,  that  my  verses 
are  twice  lost ; to  be  known,  like  Indians  among 
Spaniards,  for  their  cross  disposition  ; and  as  coming 
frome  me,  that  can  make  none  without  an  hammer 
and  the  lire,  so  as  justly  they  cannot  be  auribus 
hujus  scecidi  accommodata.  The  best  is,  I care  as 
little  for  them  as  their  fame ; yet,  if  you  do  not 
dislike  them,  it  is  warrant  enough  for  me  to  let 
them  live  till  they  get  your  doom. 

44  In  this  sonnet  I have  sent  you  an  approbation 
of  your  own  life,  whose  character  howsoever  I have 
mist,  I have  let  you  see  how  I love  it,  and  would 
fain  praise  it ; and,  indeed,  would  fainer  practise  it. 
It  may  be,  the  all-wise  God  keeps  us  from  that 
kind  of  life  we  would  chuse  in  this  world,  lest  we 
should  be  the  unwillinger  to  part  with  it  when  He 
calls  us  from  it.  I thank  God  that  hath  given  me 
a great  good-will  to  be  gone  whensoever  he  calleth  ; 
only  I pray,  with  Ezekias  #,  that  he  will  give  me 
leave  to  set  my  poor  house  in  such  a moderate  order, 
that  the  wicked  world  have  not  occasion  altogether 
to  say  of  me,  4 There  was  a foolish  courtier,  that  was 
in  a fair  way  to  make  a great  fortune,  but  that  he 
would  seek  it,  forsooth,  by  the  desolate  steps  of  ver- 


* Hezekiah. 
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tue  and  fair  dealing,  and  loving  only  such  feckless  * 
company  as,  God  knoweth,  I can  neither  love  nor 
sooth  any  other,  be  they  never  so  powerful  ; at 
least,  their  good  must  exceed  their  ill,  or  they  must 
appear  so  to  me.  Yet  do  not  think  that  I will  re- 
pine if  I get  no  part  of  this  desire  ; but  my  utmost 
thought,  when  I have  done  all  I should,  is  ever  fiat 
voluntas  Domini ! And  thus  I commend  ray  son- 
net to  you,  and  myself  as 

44  Your  constantly  loving  friend  to  command, 

* 

44  Ro.  Kerr. 

44  Cambridge , where  the  court  was  the  we  el:  past , 
about  the  making  of  the  French  match , 16  De- 
cember, 1624. 

“ A SONNET  IN  PRAISE  OF  A SOLITARY  LIFE. 

“ Sweet  solitary  life  ! lovely  dumb  joy, 

That  need’st  no  warnings  how  to  grow  more  wise 
By  other  men’s  mishaps,  nor  thee  annoy, 

Which  from  sore  wrongs  done  to  one’s  self  doth  rise. 

The  morning’s  second  f mansion.  Truth’s  first  friend. 

Never  acquainted  with  the  world’s  vain  broils, 

* Weak,  powerless,  profitless. 

t “ Because  the  next  way  the  morning  (Aurora)  goeth 
from  the  lap  of  Thetis,  is  to  those  that  dwell  in  the  country  ; 
for,  at  court,  and  the  great  palaces  of  the  world,  they  lye 
a-bed  and  miss  it ; and  Truth  getteth  first  welcome  among 
those  that  be  at  leisure  to  consider  of  her  excellency.” 
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Where  the  whole  clay  to  our  own  use  we  spend. 

And  our  dear  time  no  fierce  ambition  spoils. 

Most  happy  state  ! that  never  takes  revenge 
For  injuries  received,  nor  dost  fear 
The  court’s  great  earthquake,  the  griev’d  truth  of  change  ; 

Nor  none  of  falsehood’s  savoury  lyes  dost  hear ; 

Nor  know’st  Hope’s  sweet  disease,  that  charms  our  sense. 
Nor  its  sad  cure — dear-bought  Experience  * !” 

X shall  now  recal  my  readers’  attention  to  the 
preface  of  our  author  prefixed  to  his  Catalogue 
of  Books,  printed  in  1626,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing some  further  notice  of  his  prose  composi- 
tions, of  which  the  character  has  been  variously 
and  somewhat  discordantly  estimated.  As  a speci- 
men of  Latinity,  this  preface  is  not  inelegantly 
written,  and  the  subject,  that  of  the  utility  of  col- 
lecting books  for  public  use,  was  such  a favourite 
with  him  that  he  has  again  discussed  it  in  English, 
recording,  with  high  praise,  and  in  an  easy,  pure, 
and  impressive  style,  those  who  have  contributed 
to  the  origin  and  growth  of  libraries.  It  has  been 
“ said  of  good  princes,”  he  eloquently  remarks, 
that  all  their  names  might  be  drawn  within  the 
gem  of  one  ring ; but,  we  hope,  by  time,  a volume 

* Walpole’s  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  apud 
Park,  vol.  v.  p.  98. 
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may  be  composed  of  the  names  of  such  who,  con- 
spiring against  barbarity  and  the  roughness  of  the 
former  age,  have  thought  it  no  dishonour  to  make 
the  muses  beholden  to  their  liberality,  which,  that 
others,  who  will  follow  their  example,  may  know 
they  have  not  offered  to  oblivion  and  ingratitude, 
we  have  been  daring  to  register  in  the  temple  of 
memory  ; which  can  be  no  disadvantage  to  the 
living,  and  may  serve  to  the  dead  for  an  unpolished 
epitaph,  by  which  they  shall  not  all  die.’1 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  write 
his  66  History  of  the  Five  James’s,  Kings  of  Scot- 
land ” in  a style  of  equal  simplicity  and  purity ; 
but  seized  with  an  ardent  desire  of  rivalling  the 
manner  of  Livy  and  Tacitus,  he  has  deviated  so 
much  from  the  idiom  and  customary  construction 
of  the  English  language,  as  to  have  given  to  his 
pages  an  air  of  great  stiffness  and  affectation.  In 
his  u Irene,”  however,  or  a 66  Remonstrance  for 
Concord,  Amity,  and  Love,  among  his  Majesty’s 
Subjects,”  and  which  was  composed  about  eight 
years  afterwards,  he  has  again  fortunately  trusted 
to  his  own  unshackled  powers  of  expression,  and 
has  shown  himself  a truly  eloquent  and  persuasive 
advocate  for  peace  and  civil  union. 
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At  a period  when,  unhappily,  moderation  in  po- 
litics was  a thing  unknown,  Drummond  embraced 
with  enthusiastic  zeal,  and  from  motives  as  well  of 
private  moral  obligation  as  of  public  duty,  the 
cause  of  the  unfortunate  Charles ; and  though,  as 
might  be  expected,  from  the  crisis  in  which  the 
kingdom  was  involved,  and  the  side  which  he 
espoused,  he  has  carried,  in  his  History  and  in 
Irene,  the  doctrines  of  non-resistance  and  passive 
obedience  greatly  beyond  constitutional  limits,  yet 
has  he  exhibited  throughout  both  the  most  indu- 
bitable proofs  of  integrity,  and  not  unfrequently  of 
great  political  sagacity.  It  would  appear,  indeed, 
from  the  communication  of  a writer  who  has  had 
access  to  his  unpublished  manuscripts,  that  he  had 
been  much  trusted  and  employed  by  Charles  in  his 
uttermost  distress  ; for  he  tells  us,  that  among  his 
papers  he  found  “ a prima  cura  of  king  Charles 
the  First's  last  appeal  to  the  people  of  England, 
with  corrections  and  marginal  notes,  in  the  king’s 
own  hand-writing and  adds  in  a note,  that  66  this 
affecting  paper  was  deposited  in  the  library  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  at  Edinburgh 


* The  Bee,  vol  ix.  p.  46. 
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Turning,  however,  from  any  more  minute  con- 
sideration of  our  author’s  prose  works,  on  which  his 
permanent  fame  cannot  be  founded,  I have  now  to 
resume  his  personal  history,  and  to  state,  that  shortly 
after  the  completion  of  his  work  on  the  James’s, 
and  in  the  year  1630,  he  married  Elizabeth  Logan, 
grand-daughter  of  sir  Robert  Logan  of  Restalrig, 
a lady  into  whose  company  he  had  fallen  by  acci- 
dent, and  who  almost  immediately  interested  his 
heart  by  the  very  strong  resemblance  which  she 
bore  to  the  long  lamented  object  of  his  first  affec- 
tions. With  this  lady  he  immediately  retired  to 
his  patrimonial  mansion,  over  the  entrance  to  which 
he  placed,  a few  years  afterwards,  on  having  greatly 
improved  its  appearance,  the  following  inscription  : 

Divino  munere  Gulielnms 
Drummondus  Johannis 
Equitis  aurati  filius 
ut  honesto  otio  qui- 
esceret  sibi  et  succes- 
soribus  instauravit. 

Anno  1638. 

And  here,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  poetical  talents,  and  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  grounds,  he  found  the  chief,  and,  in- 
deed, the  sole  sources  of  his  happiness  ; for  it  was 
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not  many  years  after  his  return  to  Havvthornden, 
before  the  flames  of  faction  and  rebellion  burst  forth, 
when  bitter  experience  brought  home  to  the  bosom 
of  every  individual  the  melancholy  conviction,  that 
absolute  retirement  from  the  storm  was  the  only 
ark  of  safety.  The  patriotism  of  Drummond,  how- 
ever, surmounted  all  selfish  considerations,  and  he 
hesitated  not  to  employ  his  pen  frequently  and 
zealously  in  behalf  of  the  regal  and  ecclesiastical 
establishment  of  his  country  ; a line  of  conduct 
which,  subjecting  him  to  the  calumnious  appellation 
of  a malignant,  he  was  not  only  greatly  harassed  by 
the  revolutionary  insurgents,  and  often  summoned 
before  their  tribunals,  but  compelled  to  furnish  his 
proportion  of  men  and  arms  for  the  support  of  the 
very  cause  which  he  deprecated  and  abhorred 

* “ His  estate,”  says  the  author  of  his  Life  in  the  folio 
edition,  “ lying  in  three  different  shires,  he  had  not  occasion 
to  send  one  entire  man,  but  halfs  and  quarters,  and  such  like 
fractions ; upon  which  he  wrote  extempore  the  following 
verses  to  his  majesty  : 

Of  all  these  forces  raised  against  the  king, 

Tis  my  strange  hap  not  one  whole  man  to  bring 
From  divers  parishes,  yet  divers  men. 

But  all  in  halfs  and  quarters ; great  king,  then, 

In  halfs  and  quarters  if  they  come  ’gainst  thee. 

In  halfs  and  quarters  send  them  back  to  me.” 
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So  strong,  in  fact,  was  his  attachment  to  his  royal 
master,  that  when  the  report  of  his  execution  on 
the  scaffold  reached  him,  he  is  said  to  have  been  so 
borne  down  with  affliction  that  he  lifted  his  head  no 
more.  He  expired  on  the  4th  of  December,  1649, 
in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
in  his  own  aisle  in  the  church  of  Laswade,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Hawthornden.  Of  several 
children  which  he  had  by  his  marriage,  two  sons 
and  a daughter  survived  him,  and  of  these  William, 
the  eldest,  was  knighted  by  Charles  the  Second, 
and  Elizabeth  became  the  wife  of  a physician  of  the 
name  of  Henderson.  It  is  here  also  worthy  of  re- 
cord, that  Dr.  Abernethy  Drummond,  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Abernethy  of  Saltoun,  who  married  the 
heiress-general  of  Hawthornden,  and  resided  there 
for  many  years,  had  the  good  taste  and  feeling  to  in- 
scribe some  lines  over  Ben  Jonson’s  seat  in  honour 
of  the  poet,  and  which  conclude  with  an  eulogy  on 
solitude  that  may  be  said  to  speak  the  very  soul 
and  sentiment  of  the  bard  to  whose  memory  they 
are  dedicated. 

0 sacred  solitude  ! divine  retreat ! 

Choice  of  the  prudent,  envy  of  the  great  ; 

By  these  pure  streams,  or  in  thy  waving  shade, 

1 court  fair  Wisdom,  that  celestial  maid  ; 
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There,  from  the  ways  of  men  laid  safe  ashore, 

I smile  to  hear  the  distant  tempest  roar  ; 

There,  blest  with  health,  with  business  unperplex’d. 
This  life  I relish,  and  secure  the  next  *. 

There  are  few  persons  who  in  moral  worth  and 
amiability  of  disposition  have  surpassed  the  poet  of 
Hawthornden  ; nor,  as  a gentleman  and  a scholar, 
was  he  less  distinguished  for  urbanity  of  manners 
and  depth  of  erudition.  He  was  skilled  in  the  ac- 
complishments of  his  age,  a master  of  the  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish  languages,  and  a lover  and 
patron  of  the  fine  arts. 

Of  his  poetical  talents,  the  specimens  which  I 
have  already  quoted,  and  the  strictures  which  have 
accompanied  them,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a 
highly  favourable,  and,  in  general,  a pretty  accu- 
rate judgment.  Not  that  all  his  pieces,  which  are 
very  numerous,  exhibit  an  equal  degree  of  simpli- 
city, pathos,  and  purity  of  expression  ; for  there 
are  many,  and  especially  amongst  his  madrigals, 
epigrams,  and  miscellanies,  which  are  not  only  in 
themselves  of  a trifling  nature,  but  discover  an  un- 
fortunate partiality  for  the  prettinesses  and  concetti 
of  the  Italian  school ; yet  enough  has  been  given  to 

* The  Bee,  vol.  ix.  p.  50. 
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show,  that  when  the  feelings  of  the  poet  were  in- 
terested, he  could  pour  forth  the  dictates  of  his  heart 
in  language  true  to  nature,  and  adequate  to  the  ut- 
terance of  any  subject,  however  weighty  and  ex- 
alted. Indeed,  in  that  portion  of  his  volume  which 
is  classed  under  the  title  of  66  Divine  Poems,”  there 
may  be  found  occasional  passages  which,  for  lofti- 
ness of  thought  and  splendor  of  diction,  would  not 
be  deemed  unworthy  of  the  mighty  poet  of  Paradise 
Lost.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  fragment  named 
“ The  Shadow  of  the  Judgment,”  where  the  spirits 
of  the  just  are  represented  as  praying  for  the  final 
advent  of  the  Saviour,  who  but  must  admire  the 
following  lines,  of  which  those  in  italics  need  no 
eulogium  either  from  my  pen  or  any  other  ? 

O come,  still  hoped  for,  come  long  wish’d  for  Lord  ! — 
While  thus  they  pray,  the  heavens  in  flames  appear. 

As  if  they  show  fire’s  elemental  sphere; 

The  earth  seems  in  the  sun,  the  welkin  gone  ; 

Wonder  all  hushes ; straight  the  air  doth  groan 
With  trumpets,  which  thrice  louder  sounds  do  yield 
Than  deaf’ning  thunders  in  the  airy  field. 

Created  nature  at  the  clangor  quakes  ; 

Immured  with  flames , earth  in  a palsy  shakes, 

And  from  her  womb  the  dust  in  several  heaps 
Takes  life,  and  mnsfreth  into  human  shapes  : 

Hell  bursts ! and  the  foul  prisoners  there  bound 
Come  howling  to  the  day,  with  serpents  crown’d. 
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Millions  of  angels  in  the  lofty  height., 

Clad  in  pure  gold,  and  with  electre  bright. 

Ushering  the  way  still  where  the  judge  should  move. 

In  radiant  rainbows  vault  the  skies  above ; 

Which  quickly  open,  like  a curtain  driven, 

And  beaming  glory  shows  the  King  of  Heaven. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  amongst 
poems  in  general  of  so  serious  and  plaintive  a cast 
as  are  those  of  Drummond,  there  should  be  found 
one  whose  characteristic  is  that  of  the  coarsest 
and  often  the  most  indelicate  humour.  Yet  the 
<£  Polemo-Middinia,”  or  the  Dunghill  Fight,  a 
Macaronic  poem,  in  which  the  Virgilian  hexameter 
is  mingled  with  broad  Scotch,  has  been  ascribed  to 
our  author  by  Bishop  Gibson,  who,  when  a young 
man,  published  this  piece,  together  with  “ Christ’s 
Kirk  on  the  Green,”  at  Oxford,  in  1691,  with  some 
curious  and  valuable  notes*.  This  ascription  se- 
cured for  it  a place  in  the  collection  of  the  poet’s 
works  printed  in  1711,  but,  there  is  some  reason  to 
conclude,  without  sufficient  authority  ; for  although 

* Polemo-Middinia,  Carmen  Macronicum.  Autore  Guli- 
elmo  Drummondo,  Scoto-Britanno.  Accedit  Jacobi,  id  no- 
minis Quinti,  Regis  Scotorum,  Cantilena  Rustica,  vulgo  in- 
scripta  “Christ’s  Kirk  on  the  Green.”  Recensuit,  notisque 
illustravit  E.  G.  Oxonii  e Theatro  Sheldoniano.  An.  Dom 
1691,  4to. 
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Mr.  Gilchrist,  in  a very  interesting  paper  on  the 
bishop’s  edition,  has  conjectured  that  this  ludicrous 
trifle  was  written  when  Drummond  was  on  a visit 
to  his  brother-in-law  at  Scotstarvet  * ; yet  it  has 
been  acutely  observed  by  Mr.  Irving,  after  remark- 
ing on  Gibson’s  failure  in  specifying  his  authority, 
and  on  the  improbability  of  a production  so  indeli- 
cate proceeding  from  our  poet’s  pen,  that  <£  the  fol- 
lowing verse  seems  to  exhibit  historical  evidence  of 
its  being  composed  at  a period  subsequent  to  his 
death : 

Barytonam  emisit  veluti  Monsmegga  cracasset. 

Drummond,”  he  observes,  “died  in  the  year  1649? 
but  the  huge  mortar  known  by  the  name  of  Mans 
Meg  had  not  then  been  brought  into  Scotland.” 
He  adds,  “ I remember  to  have  heard  the  Polemo- 
Middinia  adjudged  in  a decisive  tone  to  Walter 
Dennistone.  It  ought,  however,  to  have  been  re- 
collected that  this  name  is  merely  fictitious,  and 
that  the  writer  who  assumed  it  was  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Pitcairne.— That  Dr.  Pitcairne  was  the  author 
of  the  Polemo  Middinia  ” lie  continues,  “ I will 


* Censura  Literaria,  vol.  iii.  p.  364. 
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not  venture  to  assert ; but  the  supposition,  perhaps, 
is  not  totally  devoid  of  probability.  The  initials  of 
the  names,  William  Drummond  and  Walter  Den- 
nistone,  are  the  same  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  English, 
and  this  circumstance,  however  trivial  it  may  ap- 
pear, might  perhaps  introduce  the  confusion  which 
has  ensued 

The  fate  which  has  attended  the  poetry  of  Drum- 
mond, great  as  is  its  beauty,  has  not  been  such  as 
to  place  him  on  the  list  of  popular  bards.  In  fact, 
only  four  editions  of  his  poems  have  been  printed 
during  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  and  ten  years,  and 
one  of  these  was  accompanied  by  his  collected  prose 
works.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  this  neglect 
was  foreseen  by  the  poet,  for  he  tells  us  in  one  of 
his  early  sonnets — • 

I know  that  all  the  Muse’s  heavenly  lays, 

With  toil  of  sprite,  which  are  so  dearly  bought. 

As  idle  sounds,  of  few  or  none  are  sought. 

Yet  have  there  been  some,  though  few,  who,  in 
the  course  of  this  long  period,  have  seen  and  done 
justice  to  his  merits.  Forty  years  after  the  im- 
pression of  1616,  the  earliest  which  is  known, 


* Lives  of  the  Scottish  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  407,  408. 
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Edward  Philips,  the  nephew  of  Milton,  printed  a 
second  edition  with  the  following  title  : — “ Poems 
by  that  most  famous  wit,  William  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden.”  Lond.  1656,  8vo.  To  this  edition 
he  has  given  a preface,  which,  as  he  usually  wrote 
under  Milton’s  immediate  observance,  may  be  con- 
sidered perhaps  as  expressing  the  opinions  of  that 
great  poet ; a supposition  which  cannot  fail  to  render 
an  extract  from  its  pages  of  high  value. 

“ To  say  that  these  poems,”  he  remarks,  “ are 
the  effects  of  a genius,  the  most  polite  and  verdant 
that  ever  the  Scottish  nation  produced,  although  it 
be  a commendation  not  to  be  rejected  (for  it  is  well 
known  that  that  country  hath  afforded  many  rare 
and  admirable  wits),  yet  it  is  not  the  highest  that 
may  be  given  him ; for  should  I affirme  that  nei- 
ther Tasso  nor  Guarini,  nor  any  of  the  most  neat 
and  refined  spirits  of  Italy,  nor  even  the  choicest 
of  our  English  poets,  can  challenge  to  themselves 
any  advantages  above  him,  it  could  not  be  judged 
any  attribute  superiour  to  what  he  deserves ; nor 
shall  I thinke  it  any  arrogance  to  maintain,  that 
among  all  the  several  fancies  that  in  these  times 
have  exercised  the  most  nice  and  curious  judgments, 
there  hath  not  come  forth  any  thing  that  deserves 
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to  be  welcomed  into  the  world  with  greater  estima- 
tion and  applause : And  though  he  hath  not  had 

the  fortune  to  be  so  generally  famed  abroad  as 
* 

many  others  perhaps  of  lesse  esteeme,  yet  this  is  a 
consideration  that  cannot  at  all  diminish,  but  rather 
advance  his  credit ; for  by  breaking  forth  of  ob- 
scurity he  will  attract  the  higher  admiration,  and, 
like  the  sun  emerging  from  a cloud,  appeare  at 
length  with  so  much  the  more  forcible  rayes.  Had 
there  been  nothing  extant  of  him  but  his  History  of 
Scotland,  consider  but  the  language,  how  florid  and 
ornate  it  is ; consider  the  order  and  the  prudent 
conduct  of  his  story,  and  you  will  ranke  him  in  the 
number  of  the  best  writers,  and  compare  him  even 
with  Thuanus  himselfe.  Neither  is  he  lesse  happy 
in  his  verse  than  prose  ; for  here  are  all  those  graces 
met  together  that  conduce  any  thing  toward  the 
making  up  of  a compleat  and  perfect  poet : a de- 
cent and  becoming  majesty ; a brave  and  admirable 
height ; and  a wit  so  flowing,  that  Jove  him- 
selfe never  dranke  nectar  that  sparkled  with  more 
sprightly  lustre.” 

Milton,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  had  studied 
Drummond  with  deep  attention.  That  he  would 
applaud  the  structure  and  collocation  of  a great  por- 


vol.  i. 
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tion  of  the  language  of  his  History  of  the  J ameses, 
we  may  readily  conclude  from  the  texture  of  his 
own  prose ; and  that  he  had  a high  relish  for  the 
many  curious  felicities  of  diction  and  metre  with 
which  the  better  part  of  his  poetry  abounds,  there 
can  be  as  little  doubt.  “ If  any  poems, ’’  says  a late 
learned  critic,  cc  possess  a very  high  degree  of  that 
exquisite  Doric  delicacy  which  we  so  much  admire 
in  Comus,  &c.  those  of  Drummond  do.  Milton 
may  often  be  traced  in  him ; and  he  had  certainly 
read  and  admired  him.  Drummond  was  the  first 
who  introduced  into  English  that  fine  Italian  vein ; 
and  if  we  had  had  no  Drummond,  perhaps  we  should 
never  have  seen  the  delicacies  of  Comus,  Lycidas, 
II  Penseroso,  If Allegro.  Milton  has  happened  to 
have  justice  done  him  by  posterity;  Drummond, 
alas  ! has  not  been  so  fortunate 

Not  indeed  until  very  lately,  and  since  this 
paragraph  was  written,  have  the  poetical  claims  of 
Drummond  attracted  any  general  notice.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  admiration  of  Milton  and 
the  published  encomia  of  his  nephew  were  alike 
inefficacious ; and  so  slow,  it  appears,  was  the  sale 


* Pinkerton’s  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  vol.  i,  p.  cxxiiL 
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of  the  edition  of  1 656,  that  a new  title,  couched  in 
the  following  eulogistic  terms,  was  found  necessary, 
in  1659?  to  accelerate  its  dispersion.  44  The  most 
elegant  and  elaborate  Poems  of  that  great  court- 
wit,  Mr.  William  Drummond  ; whose  labours,  both 
in  verse  and  prose,  being  heretofore  so  precious  to 
prince  Henry  and  to  king  Charles,  shal  live  and 
flourish  in  all  ages,  whiles  there  are  men  to  read 
them,  or  art  and  judgment  to  approve  them.” 

The  readers  of  Drummond,  however,  could  not 
be  numerous;  for  more  than  half  a century  was 
suffered  to  elapse  after  Phillips'  edition,  before  the 
public  demand  warranted  another  impression.  At 
length,  in  1711,  were  published  at  Edinburgh,  in 
folio,  44  The  Works  of  William  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden  ; consisting  of  those  which  were  for- 
merly printed  and  those  which  were  designed  for 
the  Press.  Now  published  from  the  Author's  ori- 
ginal Copies.”  To  this  edition,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  benefited  by  the  assistance  of  the 
learned  Ruddiman  *,  and  which  contains  the  entire 
works  of  Drummond,  in  prose  as  well  as  verse,  is 

* Vide  Chalmers’  Life  of  Ruddiman,  p.  53. 
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prefixed  the  life  of  the  author  to  which  I have  al- 
ready referred ; scanty  it  is  true,  and  somewhat 
inconsistent  in  its  details,  but  the  sole  source  on 
which  we  can  now  depend  for  information. 

With  this  folio  impression,  although  it  had  lat- 
terly become  scarce,  the  reading  world  was  content 
for  a period  of  eighty  years ; when,  in  1791,  the 
poetical  portion  of  our  author’s  works  was  re-com- 
mitted to  the  press  at  London,  and  appeared  in  a 
duodecimo  form.  Little,  however,  can  be  said  for 
the  accuracy  of  this  edition,  which  deviates  fre- 
quently from  what  may  be  esteemed  the  most  au- 
thentic copy  of  the  poems,  that  of  1656,  and  in 
almost  every  instance  for  the  worse. 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  indeed,  that,  set- 
ting aside  the  commendatory  verses  by  Johnston  * * * §3 
Spotswood  f , Alexander  J,  Lauder , Phillips  §,  Mack- 
enzie, and  Crawford , prefixed  to  the  folio,  the  cor- 
rect and  tasteful  eulogies  of  such  recent  writers  as 

* Dr.  Arthur  Johnston,  physician  to  the  king,  and  author 
of  an  exquisite  piece  of  humour  under  the  title  of  Pcirei'ga . 

t Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews. 

X Earl  of  Sterling. 

§ The  nephew  of  Milton. 
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War  ton , Pinkerton , Headley  Park , and  iVc^e  f , 
should  not  in  modern  times  have  induced  a better 
edition  of  our  poet  than  the  one  just  censured; 
especially  when  we  recollect  that  the  accomplished 
critic  who  closes  this  list  has  opened  his  Short  Ac- 
count of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Drummond  by 
remarking,  that  u among  all  the  writers  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century  (1600)  who  flourished 
after  the  death  of  Shakspeare,  there  is  not  one 
whom  a general  reader  of  the  English  poetry  of 
that  age  will  regard  with  so  much  and  so  deserved 
attention  as  William  Drummond 

It  remains  only  to  express  a hope  that  the  many 
beautiful  specimens  which  I have  now  given  of  the 
exquisite  genius  of  this  too  much  neglected  bard 
may  stimulate  some  person  of  competent  talents  to 
come  forward  with  the  view  of  doing  justice  to  his 
merits  by  a correct  and  well-selected  edition  of  his 

* “ It  is  in  vain/’  says  this  amiable  critic,  “ we  lament  the 
fate  of  many  of  our  poets  who  have  undeservedly  fallen  vic- 
tims to  a premature  oblivion,  when  the  finished  productions 
of  this  man  are  little  known,  and  still  less  read.”— Edition 
by  Kett,  vol.  i.  p.  xli. 

+ We  may  add  to  this  list  the  name  of  lord  Woodhouselee, 
who  in  his  Life  of  Kames  has  given  us  some  very  judicious 
remarks  on  the  genius  and  writings  of  our  poet. 
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poems ; in  executing  which  there  will  be  found 
abundant  room  for  the  display  of  taste,  and  judg- 
ment, and  critical  acumen. 

I shall  now,  reverting  to  the  scenery  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Iloslin,  with  which  this  essay  opened, 
hasten  to  mention,  though  but  in  a cursory  man- 
ner, another  poet  who  in  the  order  of  time  has  con- 
ferred celebrity  on  the  stream  of  the  Northern  Esk 
—I  mean  Allan  Ramsay,  who,  for  many  years 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  spent  a great  part 
of  every  summer  at  the  seat  of  his  friend,  sir  John 
Clerk,  of  Pennycuick,  a mansion  situated  about  five 
miles  above  Roslin,  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk ; and 
from  the  romantic  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  and 
especially  from  the  grounds  near  Woodhouselee, 
embosomed  as  it  were  in  an  opening  of  the  Pent- 
land  hills,  he  appears  to  have  drawn  much  of  the 
scenery  of  his  beautiful  pastoral,  The  Gentle  Shep- 
herd. It  would  seem  also  that  he  had  imbibed  no 
little  veneration  for  the  poetic  genii  who  had  hal- 
lowed the  groves  of  Hawthornden ; for  whilst  he 
carried  on  the  business  of  a bibliopolist  at  Edin- 
burgh, at  least  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  the 
heads  of  Drummond  and  Ben  Jonson  were  seen 
exhibited  on  the  front  of  his  house,  alike  emblematic 
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of  the  literary  accommodation  within,  and  of  the 
taste  and  talents  of  its  provider.  Nor  have  the 
banks  of  the  Esk  forgotten  to  repeat  his  name  after 
those  of  the  celebrated  bards  whom  I have  just 
mentioned.  At  Pennycuiek,  sir  James  Clerk,  the 
son  and  successor  of  sir  John,  erected,  almost  im- 
mediately after  Ramsay’s  death,  a handsome  obelisk 
of  hewn  stone  to  his  memory,  and  placed  on  it  the 
following  inscription : 

Alano  Ramsay  Poetae  egregio, 

Qui  fatis  concessit  vii.  Jan,  m.dcclviii. 

Amico  paterno  et  suo, 

Monumentum  inscribi  jussit 
D.  Jacobus  Clerk, 

Anno  m.dcclix. 

Whilst  at  Woodhouselee,  on  a spot  which  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  of  the  vale  of  the  North 
Esk,  a scene  traversed  and  commemorated  by  the 
author  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler 
has  built  a rustic  seat  with  a marble  tablet,  thus 
consecrated  to  the  fame  of  the  poet. 

Allano  Ramsay, 
et 

Genio  Loci, 

Posuit  A.  F.  T. 

Here — midst  those  scenes  that  taught  thy  Doric  muse 

Her  sweetest  song,  the  hills,  the  woods,  the  streams. 
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Where  beauteous  Peggy  stray’d,  list’ning  the  while 
Her  Gentle  Shepherd’s  tender  tale  of  love — 

Scenes  which  thy  pencil,  true  to  nature,  gave 
To  live  for  ever — sacred  be  this  shrine. 

And  unprofaned  by  ruder  hands  the  stone, 

That  owes  its  honours  to  thy  deathless  name. 

Yet  however  delightful  may  be  the  literary  as- 
sociations of  which  the  stream  of  the  Esk  has  to 
boast,  as  dependent  on  the  genius  of  former  times, 
still  greater  fame,  I may  venture  to  affirm,  will  in 
future  be  connected  with  its  course,  when  it  shall 
be  recollected  that  at  Auchendinny  and  Laswade , 
villages  on  its  banks,  have  resided  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  for  taste  and  talent  of  which  Scot- 
land has  reason  to  be  proud.  At  the  former  of 
these  places,  which  is  situated  about  three  miles 
above  Hoslin,  resides,  or  did  reside,  Henry  Mack- 
enzie, esq.,  the  Addison  of  his  country,  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  Man  of  Feeling , of  a great 
portion  of  the  Mirror  and  the  Lounger , and  of 
various  other  productions,  which  for  pathos  and 
moral  beauty,  for  chasteness  of  humour,  purity 
of  style,  and  delicacy  of  taste  and  thought,  have 
seldom  been  exceeded. 

Laswade  has  still  higher  pretensions;  for  this 
village,  two  miles  below  Hawthornden,  could,  five- 
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and-twenty  years  ago,  reckon  amongst  its  inhabit- 
ants Mr.  now  sir  Walter  Scott,  a writer  who, 
beyond  all  others  of  the  present  age,  has  excited 
by  his  numerous  compositions  the  deepest  interest 
and  the  most  varied  delight. 

It  was  about  a year  or  two  preceding  this  period, 
I think  in  1799?  that  he  was  visited  at  Las  wade  by 
his  friend  Dr.  Stoddart.  He  had  then  just  made 
his  first  appearance  in  the  literary  world  by  a trans- 
lation of  Goethe’s  Goetz  of  Berlichingen,  and  was 
preparing  for  the  press  his  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scot- 
tish Border ; and  the  doctor,  after  noticing  with 
due  praise  his  poetical  talents,  adds,  with  a warmth 
of  feeling  which  does  honour  to  his  heart,  “ I can- 
not believe  but  that  a reader  of  taste  would  be  de- 
lighted even  with  a slight  copy  of  that  domestic 
picture  which  I contemplated  with  so  much  plea- 
sure during  my  short  visit  to  my  friend — a man  of 
native  kindness  and  cultivated  talent,  passing  the 
intervals  of  a learned  profession  amidst  scenes  highly 
favourable  to  his  poetic  inspiration ; not  in  a churl- 
ish and  rustic  solitude,  but  in  the  daily  exercise  of 
the  most  precious  sympathies,  as  a husband,  a fa- 
ther, and  a friend.  To  such  an  inhabitant,  the 
simple,  unostentatious  elegance  of  the  cottage  at 
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Las  wade  is  well  suited ; and  its  image  will  never 
recur  to  my  memory  without  a throng  of  those 
pleasing  associations  whose  outline  I have  faintly 
sketched 

Since  this  interesting  delineation  was  given  to 
the  world  in  1801,  how  splendid  and  how  varied 
has  been  the  literary  career  of  the  accomplished 
person  whose  modest  virtues  it  pourtrays ! As 
evidence  which  will  fully  substantiate  the  remark, 
let  us  for  a moment  consider,  setting  aside  the  nu~ 
merous  works  which  sir  Walter  has  published  during 
this  period  as  an  antiquary , a critic , an  editor , and 
a miscellaneous  writer , what  has  been  the  nature 
and  extent  of  his  productions  in  the  department 
alone  of  imagination. 

Having  by  his  Border  Minstrelsy,  published  in 
1802,  and  by  his  notes  to,  and  continuation  of,  Sir 
Tristrem , a metrical  romance  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, which  appeared  in  1804,  sufficiently  proved 
how  profoundly  he  was  acquainted  with,  and  how 
well  he  could  imitate  and  rival,  the  ancient  legend- 
ary and  ballad  strains  of  the  Scottish  Muse,  he 

* Remarks  on  Local  Scenery  and  Manners  in  Scotland, 
during  the  Years  1799  and  1800,  by  John  Stoddart,  LL  Ik 
Vol.  i.  p.  127. 
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presented  to  the  public  in  1805  his  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel , a species  of  epic  romance,  whose  origina- 
lity of  construction  and  felicity  of  execution  were 
such  as  immediately  to  render  it  one  of  the  most 
popular  poems  ever  published.  Thus  encouraged, 
he  produced  in  rapid  succession,  beside  many  minor 
poems  which  I need  not  here  enumerate,  his  Mar - 
union , Lady  of  the  Lake , Rokehy , and  Lord  of  the 
Isles , metrical  romances,  each  embracing  six  cantos, 
and  the  last  appearing  in  1814. 

It  may  justly  be  said  that  these  pieces,  com- 
bining, as  they  do,  the  interest  of  the  novel  with 
the  charm  of  a very  varied  rythmical  harmony,  are 
entitled  to  establish,  both  as  to  matter  and  form, 
an  era  in  British  poetry.  With  the  exception  of 
Rokeby,  whose  scene  is  on  English  ground,  they 
paint  the  manners  and  costume  of  Scotland  and  her 
isles,  at  a period  most  favourable  to  poetic  colour- 
ing, with  singular  truth  and  vigour.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a boldness,  a strength  and  freedom  in  their 
style  peculiarly  accordant  with  the  wild  and  chi- 
valric  tone  of  the  characters  and  incidents  which 
they  describe.  Occasionally,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  names,  habits,  and  manners  of  the  per- 
sonages who  are  necessarily  introduced,  there  is  a 
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coarseness,  roughness,  and  apparent  slovenliness  in 
the  diction  and  versification ; but  in  general,  with 
a spirit  which  is  ever  effervescent,  and  never  tires, 
there  runs  throughout  the  structure  of  each  poem 
a very  predominating  share  of  beauty  and  melody. 
Almost  every  form  of  lyric  metre  is  exemplified  in 
the  composition  of  the  stanzas,  and  never  did  verse 
exhibit,  in  a more  perfect  degree,  its  power  of 
bringing  material  objects  before  the  mind’s  eye  ; in 
fact,  every  picture  lives  and  glows  before  you  ! If  I 
were  called  upon,  however,  to  give  a preference 
among  these  productions,  it  should  be,  from  the 
loftier  cast  of  its  imagery,  and  the  thrilling  awful- 
ness of  many  of  its  conceptions,  in  favour  of  Mar- 
mion ; and  let  me  add,  that  in  point  of  moral  pathos, 
and  scenery  worthy  of  a Claude  or  Poussin,  I know 
few  if  any  poems  superior  to  its  epistolary  intro- 
ductions. 

Brilliant,  however,  as  was  the  reputation  ac- 
quired by  these  metrical  tales,  it  has  since  been 
surpassed  by  the  unprecedented  fame  which  has 
followed  the  publication  of  the  prose  romances  of 
probably  the  same  author.  It  was  in  the  year  1814, 
the  very  year  which  witnessed  the  last  of  the  poetical 
series  of  fictions  by  the  Border  Minstrel,  that  Wa- 
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verley  made  its  appearance.  This  was  immediately, 
and  throughout  nearly  all  the  journals  of  the  em- 
pire, ascribed  to  the  pen  of  the  Scottish  bard  ; and 
as,  during  the  unparalleled  quick  succession  of 
pieces  of  a similar  kind,  and  avowedly  by  the  au- 
thor of  Waverley,  which  has  followed  even  to  the 
present  day,  no  contradiction  has  been  seriously  or 
authoritatively  given  to  an  ascription  now  almost 
universal,  we  are  fully  warranted,  I think,  in  con- 
sidering them  as  the  productions  of  sir  Walter 
Scott. 

The  very  nature,  indeed,  and  construction  of 
these  celebrated  works  almost  irresistibly  led  to  this 
conclusion ; for  the  same  masterly  powers  of  de- 
scriptive painting,  the  same  cast  and  tone  of  cha- 
racter, the  same  minute  attention  to  manners,  cus- 
toms, history,  and  tradition,  the  same  love  of  the 
wild,  the  chivalric,  and  the  awful,  which  so  remark- 
ably distinguished  the  poetical  romances,  are  in  an 
equal  if  not  superior  degree  to  be  found  in  the  Wa- 
verley novels.  There  is,  in  fact,  a richness,  depth, 
and  truth  in  many  of  the  very  numerous  characters 
with  which  these  prose  fictions  abound,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  historical  ones,  which  need  not  fear 
competition  from  any  writer,  save  the  bard  of  Avon. 
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There  is  also  discoverable  in  these  compositions  a 
profound  intimacy  with  the  workings  of  intense  and 
agonizing  feeling,  instances  of  which,  in  relation  to 
the  passions  of  pity  and  terror,  I could  particularize 
as  given  with  the  most  powerful  effect,  and  more 
especially  in  Waverley , the  Antiquary , Old  Mor- 
tality , the  Heart  of  Mid,  Lothian , and  Kenilworth. 

An  objection,  it  is.  true,  has  been  raised  to  the 
ascription  of  these  interesting  tales  either  to  sir 
Walter  Scott,  or  any  other  individual  writer,  from 
the  apparent  improbability  that  such  a rapid  suc- 
cession of  works  of  fancy  could  have  issued  from 
one  and  the  same  pen.  And,  indeed,  when  we  re- 
collect that,  during  the  short  space  of  twelve  years 
which  has  elapsed  between  the  first  and  last  of 
these  productions,  we  are  called  upon  to  believe 
that  not  less  than  twenty-two  novels,  occupying 
sixty-two  volumes,  have  been  the  product  of  a 
single  mind,  it  must  be  confessed  that  a fertility  so 
extraordinary  is  sufficient  to  stagger  our  credulity. 

Yet  at  the  same  time,  when  we  compare  these 
romances  with  each  other,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive  throughout  the  entire  series  such  a simi- 
larity in  style  and  manner,' as  well  in  conception 
as  in  execution,  as  compels  us  to  acknowledge, 
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that  if  sir  Waiter  has  been  assisted  by  his  family 
or  friends,  it  has  only  been  in  such  a subordinate 
degree  as  has  enabled  him  to  finish  every  picture 
with  so  much  of  peculiarity  of  tone  and  colouring, 
with  so  much  of  correspondency  and  integrity  of 
composition,  as  to  impress  upon  each  work,  and 
upon  the  whole,  the  stamp  of  individuality. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  perhaps,  as  an  auxi- 
liary argument  in  support  of  the  attribution  of 
these  works  to  sir  Walter  Scott,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  small  poems,  Waterloo,  and  Ha- 
lidon  Hill,  and  Paul’s  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk, 
no  original  work  has  issued  from  his  pen  since  the 
appearance  of  W averley ; and  it  will  readily  be 
granted,  that  if  the  similar  productions  which  fol- 
lowed this  romance  be  correctly  assigned  to  him  as 
their  author,  this  apparent  sterility,  so  unexpected 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  he  formerly  brought 
forth  his  poetical  fictions,  will  be  easily  accounted 
for ; as  assuredly  during  this  period  no  man  can 
have  had  more  literary  occupation  than  the  ano- 
nymous fabricator  of  the  Scottish  novels 

* To  these  pages,  which  were  written  nearly  a twelvemonth 
ago,  I now  stop  the  press  (March  5th,  1827)  to  add  what 
has  appeared  in  the  public  papers  within  these  few  days,  and 
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which  sets  this  long-agitated  question  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Waverley  Novels  completely  at  rest.  I quote  from 
the  St.  James's  Chronicle  of  Feb.  27th,  1827. 

At  the  first  annual  dinner  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatrical 
Fund,  held  Saturday,  the  24th  of  Feb.  1827,  in  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  sir  "Walter  Scott  in  the  chair, 

“ Lord  Meadowbank  begged  to  propose  a health  which  he 
was  sure,  in  an  assembly  of  Scotsmen,  would  be  received  not 
with  an  ordinary  feeling  of  delight,  but  with  rapture  and 
enthusiasm.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  painful  to  his  feel- 
ings if  he  were  to  speak  of  him  in  the  terms  which  his  heart 
prompted,  and  that  he  had  sheltered  himself  under  his  na- 
tive modesty  from  the  applause  which  he  deserved.  But  it 
was  gratifying  at  last  to  know  that  these  clouds  were  now 
dispelled,  and  that  the  Great  Unknown — the  mighty  ma- 
gician— ( here  the  room  literally  rang  with  applauses,  which 
were  continued  for  some  minutes) — the  minstrel  of  our 
country,  who  had  conjured  up,  not  the  phantoms  of  de- 
parted ages,  but  realities,  now  stood  revealed  before  the  eyes 
and  affections  of  his  country.  In  his  presence  it  would  ill 
become  him,  as  it  would  be  displeasing  to  that  distinguished 
person,  to  say,  if  he  were  able,  what  every  man  must  feel 
who  recollected  the  enjoyment  he  had  had  from  the  great 
efforts  of  his  mind  and  genius.  It  has  been  left  for  him  by 
his  writings  to  give  his  country  an  imperishable  name.  He 
had  done  more  for  this  country  by  illuminating  its  annals, 
by  illustrating  the  deeds  of  its  warriors  and  statesmen,  than 
any  man  that  ever  existed,  or  was  produced  within  its  ter- 
ritory. He  had  opened  up  the  peculiar  beauties  of  his 
country  to  the  eyes  of  foreigners.  He  had  exhibited  the 
deeds  of  those  patriots  and  statesmen  to  whom  we  owed  the 
freedom  we  now  enjoyed.  He  would  give  the  health  of  sir 
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Walter  Scott.’’  ( Which  was  drunk  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
cheering ). 

“ Sir  Walter  Scott  certainly  did  not  think,  that,  in  coming 
there  that  day,  he  should  have  the  task  of  acknowledging, 
before  three  hundred  gentlemen,  a secret,  which,  considering 
that  it  was  communicated  to  more  than  twenty  people,  was 
remarkably  well  kept.  He  was  now  before  the  bar  of  his 
country,  and  might  be  understood  to  be  on  trial  before  lord 
Meadowbank  as  an  offender;  yet  he  was  sure  that  every 
impartial  jury  would  bring  in  a verdict  of  f not  proven.’ 
He  did  not  now  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  reasons 
of  his  long  silence.  Perhaps  he  might  have  acted  from 
caprice.  He  had  now  to  say,  however,  that  the  merits  of 
these  works,  if  they  had  any,  and  their  faults,  were  entirely 
imputable  to  himself.  ( Long  and  loud  cheering ).  He  was 
afraid  to  think  on  what -he  had  done.  f Look  on ’t  again  I 
dare  not/  He  had  thus  far  unbosomed  himself,  and  he 
knew  that  it  would  be  reported  to  the  public.  He  meant, 
when  he  said  that  he  was  the  author,  that  he  was  the  total 
and  undivided  author.  With  the  exception  of  quotations, 
there  was  not  a single  word  that  was  not  derived  from  him- 
self, or  suggested  in  the  course  of  his  reading.  The  wand 
was  now  broken,  and  the  rod  buried.  They  would  allow 
him  further  to  say,  with  Prospero,  ‘ Your  breath  it  is  that 
has  filled  my  sails/  ” 
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A physician  of  great  skill a man  of  probity,  piety,  and 
profound  erudition. 

In  retracing  the  events  of  the  morning  of  our 
days,  how  truly  grateful  are  those  retrospections, 
though  mingled,  it  may  be,  with  some  shades  of 
tender  regret,  which  are  associated  with  the  fate 
of  our  once  youthful  companions,  of  those  who 
started  with  us,  side  by  side,  in  the  race  of  busy 
existence,  and  have  either  left  this  sublunary  scene, 
or  are  descending  with  us  into  the  vale  of  years ! 

More  especially  is  such  a retrospection  delight- 
ful when  connected,  as  in  the  subject  of  my  present 
paper,  with  the  fortunes  of  one  who  had  not  only 
in  early  life  been  dear  to  us  from  similarity  of  taste 
and  scientific  pursuits,  but  who,  both  in  a profes- 
sional and  literary  point  of  view,  is  still  prosecuting 
a career  of  no  common  utility  and  splendour. 

The  education  of  medical  men,  indeed,  when  con- 
ducted, as  should  ever  be  the  case,  upon  a broad 
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and  liberal  basis,  not  only  leads  to  a vast  range  of 
collateral  science,  but  is  necessarily  founded  on  an 
intimacy  with  the  language  and  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Hence  many  of  the  first  phy- 
sicians in  all  ages  have  been  distinguished,  as  well 
for  their  love  and  pursuit  of  elegant  studies,  as  of 
those  more  immediately  connected  with  the  practice 
of  the  healing  art.  On  the  continent,  amid  a host 
to  which  we  might  point  with  pride  and  pleasure, 
it  will  suffice  to  mention  the  venerated,  I might  say, 
indeed,  the  beloved  names  of  Fracastorius , Haller , 
and  Zimmerman , men  alike  dear  to  the  student  of 
nature  and  the  disciple  of  the  muses.  Nor  do  we 
want  in  our  own  island  many,  both  in  the  past  and 
present  times,  who  have  traced,  with  equal  energy 
and  success,  this  twofold  path  to  fame.  Rut  a few 
years  have  gone  by  since  we  lost,  and  in  the  vigour 
of  his  days,  our  lamented  Leyden , a physician  di- 
stinguished among  his  contemporaries  not  more  for 
his  enthusiastic  love  of  science  than  for  the  beauty 
of  his  poetry,  and  the  almost  unrivalled  extent  of 
his  philological  attainments. 

Like  Leyden,  the  friend  to  whom  these  few  pages 
are  devoted,  early  acquired  a justly  earned  charac- 
ter for  deep  and  multifarious  erudition ; but,  more 
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fortunate  than  Leyden  in  length  of  days,  he  has 
now  added  to  these  acquisitions  a great,  and  I may 
venture  to  say,  a permanent  reputation  as  a medical 
writer  and  philosopher. 

# John  Mason  Good,  M.D.,F.R.  $.,  F.  II.  S.  L., 
&c.  & c.,  was  born  at  Epping  in  Essex,  on  the  25th 
of  May,  1764.  He  is  descended  from  a family  of 
great  respectability  and  antiquity  at  Romsey  near 
Southampton,  whither  his  father,  a dissenting  mi- 
nister of  exemplary  character  and  considerable  lite- 
rary attainments,  immediately  removed  on  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  and  whilst  the  subject  of  my 
brief  memoir  was  yet  an  infant.  Here,  under  the 
most  able  parental  tuition,  his  father  having  mar- 
ried Miss  Peyto,  the  favourite  niece  of  that  excel- 
lent man,  John  Mason , A.  M.,  the  author  of  the 
well  known  treatise  on  “ Self-Knowledge,”  he  en- 
joyed a very  liberal  and  comprehensive  initiation 
into  the  walks  of  literature  and  science. 

Dr.  Good  commenced  the  exercise  of  his  profes- 
sion, I believe,  as  a general  practitioner,  at  Sudbury 
in  Suffolk,  where  he  married  his  present  lady,  one 

* It  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  a portion  of  this  paper 
was  communicated  anonymously  by  me  to  Time’s  Telescope 
for  1825. 
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of  the  daughters  of  the  late  Thomas  Fenn,  esq., 
a banker  of  that  place,  and  a gentleman  highly 
esteemed  for  his  charity,  urbanity,  and  uniform  be- 
nevolence of  heart.  It  was  here  that,  in  the  year 
1791,  I first  became  acquainted  with  him ; and 
there  were  few  days  during  the  subsequent  twelve 
months  that  we  did  not  meet.  Sudbury,  however, 
was  a field  too  confined  to  afford  sufficient  scope 
for  his  talents,  and  happily  lie  was  induced,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1793,  to  exchange  it  for  the 
metropolis,  where  he  lias  gradually  risen  into  that 
celebrity,  both  as  a scholar  of  uncommon  powers 
and  as  a medical  writer  of  the  first  class,  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded. 

It  will  be  a pleasing  occupation  to  myself,  and 
one  perhaps  not  unproductive  of  interest  and  in- 
formation to  many,  should  I attempt  in  this  place  to 
give,  in  as  condensed  a form  as  may  be  compatible 
with  the  wish  of  awakening  curiosity  on  the  subject, 
a rapid  sketch  of  the  principal  works  which  my 
learned  friend  has  hitherto  produced;  dwelling  in 
some  degree,  though  necessarily  in  a brief  manner, 
on  those,  as  best  suited  to  a work  like  the  present, 

which  are  more  immediately  addressed  to  the  busi- 

•/ 

ness  and  the  bosoms  of  the  general  reader. 
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With  a critical  knowledge  of  classical  literature. 
Dr.  Good  had  early  in  life  combined  the  study  of 
the  oriental  languages ; and,  in  1803,  he  published 
the  first  fruits  of  his  philological  acquisitions  under 
the  title  of  “ Song  of  Songs,  or  Sacred  Idyls ; 
translated  from  the  original  Hebrew,  with  Notes 
critical  and  explanatory,"'  8vo.  This  version,  which 
offers  a new  arrangement,  being  broken  into  short 
pastorals,  each  pastoral  finishing  where  the  subject 
seems  naturally  to  close,  is  beautifully  executed 
under  the  double  form  of  prose  and  poetry.  “ Thus 
divided,""  observes  the  translator,  “ into  a multitude 
of  little  detached  poems,  I trust  that  many  of  the 
obscurities  which  have  hitherto  overshadowed  this 
unrivalled  relique  of  the  eastern  pastoral  have  va- 
nished completely,  and  that  the  ancient  Hebrews 
will  be  found  to  possess  a poet  who,  independently 
of  the  sublimity  of  any  concealed  and  allegorical 
meaning,  may  rival  the  best  productions  of  Theo- 
critus, Bion,  or  Virgil,  as  to  the  literal  beauties  with 
which  every  verse  overflows*.” 

Copious  notes,  exhibiting  a large  share  of  taste 
and  erudition,  are  appended  to  the  text ; and  of  the 

* Preface,  pp.  6. 
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metrical  version,  which  is  in  a high  degree  spirited 
and  elegant,  I feel  much  pleasure  in  selecting  a 
specimen  from  the  description  of  Spring,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  third  idyl,  than  which  a 
more  lovely  picture  of  the  loveliest  of  all  seasons 
was  never  presented  to  our  admiration.  The  royal 
bride  is  represented  as  speaking  : 

Twas  my  beloved’s  voice. — With  rapture  new, 

Light  as  a hart,  o’er  heights  and  hills  he  flew. 

Lo  ! nigh  my  window,  nigh  its  trellis’d  frame, 

(dose  to  my  door,  at  day’s  first  dawn  he  came. 

Arise,  my  love!”  ’twas  thus  I heard  him  say, 

“ Arise,  my  love  ! my  fair  one,  come  away  ! 

Gone  is  the  winter,  and  the  rains  are  o’er, 

And  die  fresh  fields  their  yearly  blossoms  pour : 

The  birds  their  songs  resume  ; through  every  grove 
The  glossy  turtle  wakes  his  voice  of  love; 

Her  figs  the  fig-tree  sweetens,  o’er  the  vine, 

Fragrant  and  fresh,  the  lucid  clusters  shine,— 

Woods,  hills,  and  valleys,  all  their  charms  display  : 

Arise,  my  love ! my  fair  one,  come  away 

I am  my  love’s,  and  my  beloved  mine : 

The  sweets  of  lilies  on  his  lips  combine  ; 

Till  breathe  the  morning,  and  the  shadows  fly. 

Blest  in  my  beating  bosom  shall  he  lie. 

Return,  return  ! let  eve  thy  love  bestow  ! 

Haste  as,  o’er  Bether’s  lull,  the  bounding  roe  ! 

The  same  year  which  had  witnessed  this  version 
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from  the  Hebrew,  produced  our  author’s  44  Memoirs 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Geddes?  L.L.D .”  8vo  ; a work  which,  while  it  in- 
terests as  a highly  pleasing  and  impartially  written 
account  of  a very  profound  theologian,  and  truly 
original,  though  somewhat  eccentric  character,  im- 
presses us,  at  the  same  time,  with  a full  conviction 
of  the  writer’s  sufficiency  for  the  task  which  he  had 
undertaken  as  a biblical  critic  and  scholar. 

Two  years  after  the  publication  of  these  memoirs, 
Dr.  Good  sent  to  the  press  his  very  valuable  trans- 
lation of  Lucretius,  the  most  elaborate  of  all  his 
works  in  the  provinces  of  philology,  poetry,  and  cri- 
ticism. It  is  entitled  44  The  Nature  of  Things, 
a Didactic  Poem , translated  from  the  Latin  of  Titus 
Lucretius  Cams , accompanied  with  the  original 
Text  and  illustrated  with  various  Prolegomena,  and 
a large  body  of  Notes,  Philological  and  Physiolo- 
gical,” two  volumes  4to.  This  translation  is  in 
blank  verse,  and  in  numerous  instances,  where  the 
original  rises  into  fervour  and  inspiration,  does  great 
credit  to  Dr.  Good’s  powers  of  poetical  expression. 
But  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  to  the  reader, 
without  his  actual  inspection,  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  vast  body  of  illustration,  critical  and  philoso- 
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pineal,  which  is  included  in  the  notes.  Almost 
every  polished  language,  Asiatic  as  well  as  Euro- 
pean, is  laid  under  contribution  ; and  the  versions 
which  uniformly  accompany  the  numerous  paral- 
lelisms and  quotations  are,  for  the  most  part,  exe- 
cuted in  a masterly  style. 

For  a copious  critique  on  this  elaborate  transla- 
tion of  Lucretius,  and  for  numerous  specimens  of 
its  execution,  I must  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  first 
and  second  numbers  of  my  “ Literary  Hours/’ 
There  is  one  passage,  however,  and  one  of  surpass- 
ing beauty  too,  not  quoted  in  that  critique,  and 
which,  as  descriptive  of  the  seasons,  and  especially 
of  the  season  of  Springs  I cannot  avoid  the  tempta- 
tion of  inserting  in  a work  professing  to  be  written 
during  the  influence  of  the  vernal  breezes, 

• cum  tempestas  armlet,  et  anni 

Tempora  conspergunt  viridantes  floribus  herbas  ; 

it  is  a picture,  likewise,  to  which  justice  has  been 
done  in  transferring  it  to  our  language  : 

It  Ver,  ct  Venus  ; et  Veris  praenuncius,  ante 
Pennatus  graditur  Zephyrus,  vestigia  propter 
Flora  quibus  mater  prsespargens  ante  via'i 
Cuncta  coloribus  egregiis,  et  odoribus,  obplet  : 

I ride  loci  sequitur  Calor  aridus,  et  comes  una 
Polverulenta  Ceres,  et  Ltesia  flabra  Aquilonum. 
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Inde  Auctumnus  adit,  graditur  simul  Euius  Euan  ; 

Inde  aliae  Tempestates,  Venteique,  sequuntur  : 

Altitonans  Volturnus,  et  Auster  fulmine  pollens. 

Tandem  Bruma  niveis  adfert,  pigrumque  rigorein 
llcddit ; Hyems  sequitur,  crepitans  ac  dentibus  Algu. 

Lib.  5.  754. 

Spring  comes,  and  Venus  ; and,  with  foot  advanced. 

The  light-wing’d  Zephyr,  harbinger  beloved. 

Maternal  Flora  strewing,  ere  she  treads. 

O’er  every  footstep  blooms  of  choicest  hue. 

And  the  glad  Ether  loading  with  perfumes. 

Then  Heat  succeeds,  the  parch’d  Etesian  breeze. 

And  dust-discolour’d  Ceres;  Autumn  then 
Follows,  and  tipsy  Bacchus,  arm  in  arm. 

And  Storms  and  Tempests;  Eurus  roars  amain. 

And  the  red  South  brews  thunders;  till,  at  length. 

Cold  shuts  the  scene,  and  Winter’s  train  prevails. 
Snows,  hoary  Sleet,  and  Frost  with  chattering  teeth, 

fe  The  whole  of  this  exquisite  delineation  of  the 
progress  of  the  seasons  is,”  remarks  the  translator, 
“ inimitable.  Almost  every  idea  is  personified,  and 
every  syllable  alive  ; the  order  is  most  exact,  and  the 
characters  true  to  themselves.  There  arc  few  de- 
scriptions either  in  ancient  or  modern  poetry  that 
can  dare  a comparison  with  it 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  opening 
group  in  this  animated  picture,  so  delightfully  im- 


* Lucretius,  vol.  ii.  p.  326. 
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personating  Spring  and  her  attendants,  is,  in  fulness 
and  richness  of  colouring,  superior  to  those  which 
follow;  and  it  has  accordingly  excited  amongst  the 
noblest  of  the  minstrel  tribe  a spirit  of  rivalry  and 
competition.  Dr.  Good,  however,  having  contented 
himself,  in  this  instance,  with  a parallel  passage 
from  an  eastern  poet,  I shall  venture  to  subjoin  two 
or  three  corresponding  sketches,  which,  though  in- 
debted to  Lucretius,  may  yet  be  considered  as 
amongst  the  most  exquisite  fruits  of  genius.  Ho- 
race, describing  the  approach  of  Spring,  and  recom- 
mending the  enjoyment  of  its  pleasures,  forgets  not 
to  inform  us  that  at  this  season 

Cytherea  choras  ducit  Venus, 

Juncfceeque  Nymphis  Gratiae  decentes 
Alterno  terram  quatiunt  pede. — Lib.  i.  Od.  L 

Blithe  Venus  leads  her  sportive  choir  ; 

Her  Graces  and  gay  Nymphs  unite, 

Weave  the  light  dance,  or  wake  the  lyre. 

Bose  A WEN. 

And  Milton,  with  the  recollection  of  both  poets  fresh 
on  his  memory,  has  given  us  a delineation  of  the 
same  period  of  the  year,  finished  in  a style  of  con- 
summate beauty  : 

The  birds  their  quire  apply : airs , vernal  airs , 
Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attune 
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The  trembling  leaves ; while  universal  Pan, 

Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours,  in  dance. 

Led  on  th’  eternal  Spring.— Paradise  Lost,  iv.  261. 

Nor  has  Gray,  in  the  opening  of  his  delicious  ode 
on  Spring,  neglected  to  approach  the  same  bright 
fountains  of  inspiration  ; nor  has  he  failed,  like  his 
great  predecessors,  to  give  to  his  design  those  mas- 
terly touches  which  individualize  and  appropriate 
the  whole  : 

Lo  ! where  the  rosy-bosom'd  Hours , 

Fair  Venus'  train,  appear. 

Disclose  the  long-expecting  llowers, 

And  wake  the  purple  year ; 

The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  throat. 

Responsive  to  the  cuckoo’s  note. 

The  untaught  harmony  of  Spring  : 

While,  whisp’ring  pleasure  as  they  fly, 

Cool  Zephyrs  through  the  clear  blue  sky 
Their  gather’d  fragrance  fling. 

Very  shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  Lucretius, 
Dr.  Good  ao-ain  turned  his  attention  to  Biblical 

O 

literature  ; and,  in  the  year  1812,  the  public  was 
gratified  by  his  version  of  u The  Book  of  Job, 
literally  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew,  and 
restored  to  its  natural  arrangement : with  Notes  cri- 
tical and  illustrative,  and  an  Introductory  Disserta- 
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tion  on  its  scene,  scope,  language,  author,  and  era,” 
8vo  ; a production  which  materially  augmented  its 
author's  fame  as  a student  of  oriental  literature. 
The  dissertation  includes  much  that  is  calculated 
to  excite  the  deepest  and  most  earnest  attention ; 
and  of  the  translation,  which  is  in  numerous  parts 
decidedly  an  improvement  on  the  common  version, 
I shall  enable  my  readers  to  judge,  by  selecting 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  thirty-seventh  chapter,  in 
which  the  Deity  is  represented  as  creating,  uphold- 
ing, and  regulating  the  seasons. 

Hear  ! O hear  ye  the  clangour  of  his  voice, 

And  the  peal  that  issueth  from  his  mouth  ! 

Under  the  whole  heavens  is  his  flash  ; 

And  his  lightning  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

After  it  pealeth  the  voice  ; 

He  thundereth  with  the  voice  of  his  majesty  ! 

Great  things  doeth  he,  surpassing  knowledge  : 

Behold  ! he  saith  to  the  snow — be  ! 

On  earth  then  falleth  it : 

To  the  rain,  and  it  falleth — 

The  rains  of  his  might. 

Upon  the  labour  of  every  man  he  putteth  a seal  : 

Even  the  brute  kind  go  into  covert, 

And  abide  in  their  dwellings. 

From  the  utmost  zone  issueth  the  whirlwind: 

And  from  the  arctic  chambers,  cold. 
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13y  the  blast  of  God  the  frost  congealeth. 

And  the  expanse  of  the  waters.,  into  a mirror. 

He  also  loadeth  the  cloudy  woof  with  redundance  ; 

His  effulgence  disperseth  the  gloom. 

Thus  revolveth  he  the  Seasons  in  his  wisdom. 

That  they  may  accomplish  whatsoever  he  commandeth  them, 
Over  the  face  of  the  world  of  earth. 

Constantly  in  succession,  whether  for  judgment 
Or  for  mercy,  he  causeth  it  to  take  place. 

Hearken  to  this,  O Job  ! be  still. 

And  contemplate  the  wondrous  works  of  God. 

Dost  thou  know  how  God  ordereth  these  things  ? 

How  the  light  giveth  refulgence  to  his  vapour  ? 

Dost  thou  know  of  the  balancings  of  the  clouds  ? 

Wonders — perfections  of  wisdom  ! 

Teach  us  how  we  may  address  him. 

When  arrayed  in  robes  of  darkness  ; 

Or,  if  brightness  be  about  him,  how  1 may  commune ; 

For,  should  a man  then  speak,  he  would  be  consumed  ! 

Even  now  we  cannot  look  at  the  light 
When  it  is  resplendent  in  the  heavens, 

And  a wind  from  the  north  hath  passed  along  and  cleared 
them. 

Splendour  itself  is  with  God  ! 

Insufferable  majesty  ! 

Almighty  ! — we  cannot  comprehend  him  ! — 

Surpassing  in  power  and  in  judgment ! 

The  notes,  which  are  upon  a very  extensive  scale 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  work,  are  on  this  chap- 
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ter,  as  indeed  on  every  other,  full  of  interest.  One 
in  particular,  as  including  an  admirable  translation 
by  the  doctor  from  the  noblest  ode  which  Klopstock 
ever  wrote,  his  Die  Fruklingsfeyer , or  The  Vernal 
Ecstasy , I must  be  allowed  in  part  to  quote.  The 
poet  is  describing  the  progress  of  a thunder-storm 
in  Spring  : 

Seht  ihr  den  zeugen  des  Nahen  den  ziickenden  strahl  ? &c.  & c. 

See  ye  the  signals  of  his  march  ? — the  flash 
Wide-streaming  round  ? The  thunder  of  his  voice 
Hear  ye? — Jehovah’s  thunder ?— the  dread  peal 
Hear  ye,  that  rends  the  concave  ? , 

Lord  ! God  supreme  ! 

Compassionate  and  kind  ! 

Prais’d  be  thy  glorious  name  ! 

Prais’d  and  ador’d  ! 

How  sweeps  the  whirlwind  ! — leader  of  the  storm  ! 

How  screams  discordant ! and  with  headlong  waves 
Lashes  the  forest ! — All  is  now  repose. 

Slow  sail  the  dark  clouds — slow. 

Again  new  signals  press : — enkindled,  broad. 

See  ye  the  lightnings  ? — hear  ye,  from  the  clouds, 

The  thunders  of  the  Lord  ?— Jehovah  calls  ; 
Jehovah  !— and  the  smitten  forest  smokes. 

But  not  our  cot. — 

Our  heavenly  Father  bade 
Th’  o’erwhelming  power 
Pass  o’er  our  cot,  and  spare  it. 
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a The  solemn  and  fearful  beauties  of  this  pass- 
age,'1 observes  the  doctor,  “ are  too  numerous  to  be 
pointed  out  ; they  run,  however,  through  the  whole 
poem  : but  the  simplicity,  sublimity,  nice  feeling, 
and  abrupt  turn  of  the  last  stanza,  beggar  all  de- 
scription t\,'> 

If  we  now  turn  from  the  fields  of  literature  to 
those  of  science,  we  shall  find  Dr.  Good  a no  less 
ardent  and  successful  cultivator.  He  had  at  no 
time  suffered  his  attachment  to  philological  pursuits 
to  interfere  with  his  professional  zeal  and  duties  ; 
and  as  a proof  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
between  the  years  1795  and  1812,  he  had  produced, 
independently  of  a voluminous  compilation  on  ge- 
neral science  -J-,  not  less  than  seven  distinct  works  in 

* Pages  426  and  427. 

f Pantalogia,  or  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
and  W ords,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory  and 
Mr.  Newton  Bosworth,  12  vols.  royal  8vo. 

Dr.  Good  published  also  a “ Sketch  of  the  Revolution 
in  1668,  with  Observations  on  the  Events  that  occurred,”  of 
which  a second  edition,  enlarged  and  illustrated,  appeared  in 
1792.  He  brought  forward  likewise,  in  1812,  a new  edition 
of  “ Mason’s  Treatise  on  Self-Knowledge  : Revised  and 
corrected  from  the  earlier  and  more  perfect  editions,  with  a 
prefixed  Life  of  the  Author,  and  a Translation  of  such  Pass- 
ages in  the  Notes  as  have  hitherto  been  only  given  in  their 
original  tongues.”  12mo. 
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relation  to  the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of  me- 
dicine. It  is,  however,  to  the  year  1817  that  I 
would  point  as  the  era  which  placed  Dr.  Good 
amongst  the  ranks  of  those  who  will  reach  a distant 
posterity  as  guides  and  instructors  in  the  healing 
art.  In  this  year  appeared  his  44  Physiological 
System  of  Nosology,  with  a corrected  and  sim- 
plified Nomenclature  and  dedicated,  by  permis- 
sion, to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  London.  Of  this  under- 
taking, in  which  the  diseases  of  the  animal  functions 
are  arranged  in  classes  derived  from  a physiological 
view  of  these  functions,  it  may  justly  be  said,  that 
more  full  and  comprehensive  in  its  plan  than  any 
previous  system  of  nosology,  more  intelligible  in 
its  classification,  and  more  classical  and  correct  in 
its  language,  it  bids  fair  to  supersede  every  attempt 
which  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  difficult  pro- 
vinces of  medical  technology  and  systematic  arrange- 
ment. 

Elaborate,  however,  and  arduous  as  this  attempt 
might  be  deemed,  it  was  but  the  precursor  of  one 
still  more  important  and  extensive  ; for,  in  the  year 
1822,  Dr.  Good  presented  us  with  44  The  Study 
of  Medicine,'”  in  four  large  volumes  octavo  ; a 
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work  of  which  the  chief  object  has  been  to  unite 
under  one  general  system,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
arrangement  he  had  already  given  in  his  Nosology, 
the  various  branches  of  medical  science,  so  that, 
being  contemplated  and  studied  under  one  point 
of  view,  they  might  throw  on  each  other  a mutual 
and  steady  light.  Physiology,  therefore,  pathology, 
nosology,  and  therapeutics,  which,  when  considered 
in  detail,  have  almost  invariably  been  treated  apart, 
are  here  blended  into  one  harmonious  whole,  and 
their  junction  has,  in  this  instance,  formed,  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  most  complete  and  luminous 
outline  of  the  science  of  medicine  which  has  yet 
been  published.  It  is  a work,  in  fact,  which,  from 
the  elegance  of  its  composition,  the  wide  range  and 
intellectual  cast  of  its  illustrations,  and  the  vast  fund 
of  its  practical  information,  will  be  alike  valued  by 
the  man  of  letters,  the  philosopher,  and  the  medical 
practitioner. 

That  its  success  with  the  public  has  been  com- 
mensurate to  the  labour,  skill,  and  erudition  be- 
stowed upon  its  construction,  may  be  presumed  from 
the  circumstance,  that  within  three  years,  notwith- 
standing the  size  and  consequent  expense  of  the 
volumes,  a second  edition  has  been  called  for  ; a de- 
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mand  which  has  enabled  the  author  to  introduce, 
with  his  usual  industry  and  research,  many  valuable 
additions,  and  every  thing,  indeed,  which  in  that 
short  period  the  cultivators  of  the  science  had  con- 
tributed to  its  extension  and  improvement. 

The  last,  and  in  the  universality  of  the  interest 
which  it  awakens,  the  most  fascinating  work  which 
Dr.  Good  has  produced  in  the  walks  of  science, 
made  its  appearance  as  recently  as  the  spring  of  the 
present  year  (1826),  and  under  the  title  of  ££  The 
Book  of  Nature/'1  The  design,  which  embraces 
the  entire  scope  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy, 
includes  within  its  pale,  and  in  three  series  or 
volumes,  the  Nature  of  the  Material  World , the 
Nature  of  the  Animate  World , and  the  Nature  of 
the  Mind. 

I know  no  production  of  the  kind  better  cal- 
culated than  this,  from  the  beauty  of  its  style,  from 
the  extent  and  correctness  of  its  information,  and 
from  the  piety  and  devotional  fervor  which  breathe 
throughout  its  pages,  to  be  placed  as  a manual 
in  the  possession  of  every  ingenuous  youth  ; it 
may,  in  fact,  be  considered,  in  all  its  bearings  and 
tendencies,  as  a noble  hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
Nor,  though  professedly  popular  in  its  construction, 
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being  originally  drawn  up  for,  and  delivered  as 
lectures  to,  the  members  of  the  late  Surrey  Institu- 
tion, is  it  wanting  in  new,  and,  in  several  instances, 
very  ingenious,  and  even  profound  views  and  hy- 
potheses ; and  I wish  especially  to  particularize  as 
such  the  lectures  on  the  Principle  of  Life  and  Irri- 
tability, on  Instinct , Sensation , and  Intelligence , 
on  Sleep , Dreaming , and  Reverie , and  on  the 
Origin , Conn  exion , and  Character  of  the  Passions. 

January  5th,  1827.— It  is  now  my  painful  task 
to  record,  that  ere  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  Dr.  Good  could  be  subjected  to  the 
press,  this  amiable  and  accomplished  scholar  and 
physician  was,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  his  fa- 
mily and  friends,  suddenly  summoned  from  this 
mortal  scene.  He  was  taken  ill  in  his  carriage 
when  on  his  road  to  spend  the  season  of  Christmas 
at  his  daughter's  house  at  Shepperton  in  Middlesex, 
and,  after  a severe  struggle  of  nine  days,  which  was 
borne  with  the  utmost  fortitude  and  resignation, 
he  expired  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  year. 

No  man  was,  I firmly  believe,. from  the  uniform 
piety  and  devotional  habits  of  his  life,  better  pre- 
pared for  the  change  which  has  taken  place  than 
Dr.  Good ; and  it  is  a high  additional  source  of 
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consolation  to  his  friends  to  reflect,  that  few  in  their 
writings  have  left  behind  them  what  is  more  directly 
calculated  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  mankind, 
both  here  and  hereafter ; a result  which  will  as- 
suredly meet  its  full  reward  in  those  mansions  of 
the  blessed,  whither  the  immortal  part  of  our  be- 
loved friend  has  winged  its  way. 

May  I be  allowed,  before  I close  this  paper,  to 
express  my  further  sense  of  that  remarkable  union 
of  learning,  philosophy,  and  religion,  which  formed 
so  prominent  a feature  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Good, 
by  endeavouring  to  enforce  it,  as  a model  for  imi- 
tation to  others,  in  the  following  little  poem,  which, 
were  it  worthy  of  the  virtues  it  attempts  to  record, 
would  be  indeed  a gem  of  incalculable  value. 

SONNET 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  JOHN  MASON  GOOD,  M D.  &C.  &C. 

Ah,  friend  beiov’d  ! o’er  whom,  in  life's  young  day. 

Each  classic  muse  her  choicest  influence  shed, 

Opening  the  path  where  lynx-ey’d  Science  spread 
Her  healing  stores,  and  pour'd  her  living  ray. 

Whilst  meek  Religion,  bright'ning  all  thy  way. 

So  blended  with  thine  art,  that  from  the  bed 

Thy  tendance  cheer’d.  Faith  smiling  rais’d  her  head  ! 

Applause  from  me  thou  need’st  not— I but  pray, 
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That  those  who  knew  thee  best  may  yet  sustain 
And  follow  thy  example,  prompt  to  reach 
Aid  not  alone  from  human  effort  given. 

But,  pointing  to  that  better  world  where  pain 
And  sorrow  cease,  may  ope,  like  thee,  to  each. 
The  Book  of  Nature  and  the  Will  of  Heaven ! 
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Call  up  Him  that  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold. 

Milton. 

And  sage  Dunear.  The  bard  has  run  his  race. 

But  glitters  still  the  Golden  Terge  on  high. 

Dyer. 

And  Burns,  whose  happy  style, 

Whose  manner-painting  strains 
Recall  the  days. 

When  tender  joys,  with  pleasing  smile, 

Blest  our  young  ways. 

Telford. 

It  has  been  beautifully  observed  by  Warton,  in 
his  History  of  English  Poetry,  that  Chaucer  may 
be  resembled  to  “ a genial  day  in  an  English  Spring. 
A brilliant  sun  enlivens  the  face  of  nature  with  an 
unusual  lustre : the  sudden  appearance  of  cloudless 
skies,  and  the  unexpected  warmth  of  a tepid  atmo- 
sphere, after  the  gloom  and  the  inclemencies  of  a 
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tedious  winter,  fill  our  hearts  with  the  visionary 
prospect  of  a speedy  summer ; and  we  fondly  an- 
ticipate a long  continuance  of  gentle  gales  and  ver- 
nal serenity.  But  winter  returns  with  redoubled 
horrors:  the  clouds  condense  more  formidably  than 
before  ; and  those  tender  buds  and  early  blossoms 
which  were  called  forth  by  the  transient  gleam  of  a 
temporary  sunshine  are  nipped  by  frosts,  and  torn 
by  tempests.1’ 

Thus,  44  most  of  the  poets,”  he  adds,  44  that  im- 
mediately succeeded  Chaucer,  seem  rather  relapsing 
into  barbarism,  than  availing  themselves  of  those 
striking  ornaments  which  his  judgment  and  ima- 
gination had  disclosed.  They  appear  to  have  been 
insensible  to  his  vigour  of  versification,  and  his 
flights  of  fancy.  It  was  not,  indeed,  likely  that  a 
poet  should  soon  arise  equal  to  Chaucer : and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  national  distractions 
which  ensued  had  no  small  share  in  obstructing  the 
exercise  of  those  studies  which  delight  in  peace  and 
repose.  His  successors,  however,  approach  him  in 
no  degree  of  proportion 

This  exquisite  illustration  is  one  amongst  a series 
from  the  pen  of  the  same  critic,  which  has  con- 
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tributed  to  place  the  genius  and  character  of  the 
writings  of  Chaucer  in  their  proper  point  of  view. 
It  had  previously  been  supposed,  from  a too  partial 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  our  bard,  that  hu- 
mour and  delineation  of  character  were  the  depart- 
ments in  which  he  could  alone  establish  a claim  to 
excellence ; but  it  has  been  amply  proved  by  the 
nistorian  of  our  poetry,  that  to  these  provinces  of 
his  art  were  added  the  more  peculiarly  poetical  ones 
which  originate  in  a display  not  only  of  inventive 
and  descriptive  powers,  but  occasionally  of  those 
which  unfold  the  emotions  of  pity  and  terror. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  barely  sufficient  in  this  place 
to  remind  the  reader,  that  whilst  a vast  majority  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales  and  their  Prologues  exhibit 
the  richest  vein  of  humorous  characterization,  an 
equal  opulency  is  discoverable  both  in  these  and 
other  parts  of  his  works,  in  the  serious  and  more 
elevated  flights  of  fancy  and  of  feeling.  Thus,  as 
faithful  delineations  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  what 
can  be  more  fresh  and  distinct  than  many  of  the 
landscapes  which  he  has  given  us  in  the  Flower  and 
Leaf,  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose , and  the  Complaint 
of  the  Blach:  Knight  ? How  splendid,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  how  frequently  terrific  and  sublime  is 
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the  imagery,  and  even  the  incidents,  in  the  wild 
but  powerfully  written  tales  of  Palamon  and  Arcite , 
and  Cambuscan , and  with  what  deep  and  com- 
miserating sympathy  do  we  hang  over  the  pathetic 
narratives  of  Troilus  and  Creseda  and  Patient 
Griseldis ! 

It  is  evident  that  a union  of  talents  of  this  wide 
range  must  necessarily  be  of  rare  occurrence ; nor 
can  we  wonder  that  a century  should  elapse  before 
a poet  in  any  high  degree  approaching  the  genius 
of  Chaucer  made  his  appearance  in  our  island  *. 

i 

* Amongst  those  who  may  be  reckoned  the  immediate  suc- 
cessors of  Chaucer,  Lydgate  is  without  doubt  entitled,  on 
the  score  at  least  of  descriptive  and  pathetic  powers,  to  more 
notice  than  he  has  yet  obtained.  In  universality  of  genius, 
and  especially  in  the  departments  of  humour  and  character- 
painting,  he  is  immeasurably  below  his  great  predecessor ; 
but  there  is  a perspicuity  in  his  diction,  and  a circumstan- 
tiality in  his  narration,  which  are  sometimes  truly  pleasing, 
and  he  has  given  us  several  proofs  of  the  exquisite  tenderness 
of  his  heart.  He  has  experienced,  therefore,  hard  measure 
from  Warton,  when  he  declares  him  to  have  been  ee  seldom 
pathetic,”  (Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p 58)  ; and  still 
harder  from  Percy,  Ritson,  and  Pinkerton,  who  have  abso- 
lutely loaded  him  with  contempt.  It  was  reserved  for  Gray 
to  do  justice  to  this  forgotten  bard,  who,  though  buried,  as  it 
were,  beneath  an  immense  mass  of  occasional,  and  therefore, 
in  general,  uninteresting  verses,  has  every  now  and  then  a 
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Not,  indeed,  until  Dunbar  arose  in  the  sister  king- 
dom, had  we  another  instance  of  the  combination 

passage  of  truly  redeeming  power.  Two  instances  of  this 
kind  are  quoted  by  our  great  lyric  poet,  of  which  the  second 
is  beyond  all  praise,  and  shows  how  deeply  the  Monk  of 
Bury  could  enter  into  the  distresses  of  love  and  maternal 
fondness. 

<c  Canace,  condemned  to  death  by  CEolus  her  father,  sends 
to  her  guilty  brother  Macareus  the  last  testimony  of  her  un- 
happy passion : 

“ Out  of  her  swoone  when  she  did  abbraide, 

Knowing  no  mean  but  death  in  her  distresse. 

To  her  brother  full  piteouslie  she  said, 

‘ Cause  of  my  sorrowe,  roote  of  my  heavinesse. 

That  whilom  were  the  sourse  of  my  gladnesse  ; 

When  both  our  joys  by  wille  were  so  disposed. 

Under  one  key  our  hearts  to  be  inclosed  — 

“ ‘ This  is  mine  end,  I may  it  not  astarte ; 

O brother  mine  ! there  is  no  more  to  saye  ; 

Lowly  beseeching  with  all  mine  whole  hearte. 

For  to  remember  specially,  I praye ; 

If  it  befall  my  littel  sonne  to  dye. 

That  thou  mayst  after  some  mynd  on  us  have, 

Suffer  us  both  be  buried  in  one  grave. 

“ ‘ I hold  him  strictly  twene  my  arme’s  twein. 

Thou  and  nature  laide  on  me  this  charge  ; 
lie,  guiltlesse,  muste  with  me  suffer  paine  : 

And  si th  thou  art  at  freedome,  and  at  large, 

Let  kindness  oure  love  not  so  discharge. 
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of  first-rate  abilities  for  humour  and  comic  painting, 
with  an  equally  powerful  command  over  the  higher 

But  have  a minde,  wherever  that  thou  be* 

Once  on  a day  upon  my  child  and  me, 

“ ‘ On  thee  and  rne  dependeth  the  trespace* 

Touching  our  guilt  and  our  great  offence  ; 

Bug  welaway  1 most  angelik  of  face* 

Oure  childe*  young  in  his  pure  innocence* 

Shall  agayn  right  suffer  death’s  violence* 

Tender  of  limbcs*  God  wote*  full  guilteless* 

The  goodly  faire*  that  lieth  here  speechless. 

“ e A mouth  he  has*  but  wordes  hath  he  none  ; 

Cannot  complain e*  alas  ! for  none  outrage* 

Nor  grutcheth  not*  but  lies  here  all  alone* 

Still  as  a lambe*  most  meke  of  his  visage, 

YThat  heart  of  stele  could  do  to  him  damage* 

Or  suffer  him  dye*  beholding  the  manere* 

And  looke  bfenigne  of  his  twein  eyen  clere  ?’ 

“ I stop  here,”  says  Gray*  “ not  because  there  are  not  great 
beauties  in  the  remainder  of  this  epistle*  but  because  Lydgate* 
in  the  three  last  stanzas  of  this  extract*  has  touched  the  very 
heart-strings  of  compassion  with  so  masterly  a hand*  as  to 
merit  a place  among  the  greatest  poets.  The  learned  reader 
will  see  the  resemblance  they  hear  to  one  of  the  most  admirable 
remnants  of  all  antiquity*  I mean  the  fragment  of  Simonides 
(unhappily  it  is  but  a fragment)*  preserved  to  us  by  Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis  ; and  yet*  l believe  that  no  one  will  imagine 
that  Lydgate  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  it.  As  to  Ovid*  from 
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regions  of  fiction  and  imagination.  Than  The 
Thistle  and  the  Rose , and  The  Golden  Terge  of 
the  Scottish  bard,  there  cannot  be  two  poems  of 
similar  length  which  exhibit  greater  warmth  and 
luxuriancy  of  description,  or  greater  skill  in  the  in- 
vention and  arrangement  of  the  allegorical  imagery. 
They  certainly  rival  in  opulence  and  strength  of 
colouring  the  most  highly  finished  allegorical  pic- 
tures of  his  great  master  Chaucer,  for  such  he  ever 
acknowledged  him  to  be  ; whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
in  all  that  regards  preservation  of  character,  felicity 
of  incident,  and  richness  of  humour,  where,  even 
in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  shall  we  find  two  pieces 
superior  to  The  Twa  Married  Women  and  the 

Widow , and  the  Freirs  of  Berwick  ? The  latter 
% 

narrative,  more  especially,  is  conducted,  both  as  to 
its  fable  and  its  characters,  with  a thorough  know- 
ledge  of  human  nature,  with  the  most  minute  fidelity 
in  point  of  description,  and  with  a pungency  and 
originality  of  humour  which  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
been  surpassed. 


whom  Boccaccio  might  borrow  many  of  his  ideas  in  this 
story,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  upon  comparison,  how  far  our 
poet  has  surpassed  him.”  Mathias’s  Works  or  Gray, 
Vol,  ii.  p.  66,  et  seq. 
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To  these  four  capital  pieces,  Dunbar  has  added 
a multitude  of  minor  productions,  chiefly  of  a lyrical 
cast,  and  which  are  not  less  remarkable  for  their 
ethic  and  satiric  vigour,  than  for  their  frequent 
touches  of  moral  sublimity  and  bold  personification, 
blended  too,  as  is  often  the  case,  with  strokes  of 
genuine  pathos.  Of  this  description,  amongst  many 
others,  are  the  poems  entitled  44  The  Daunce S 
4 4 Lair  is  r n without  Governance S 44  On  the 
JVarlds  Instabilities  44  On  Contents  44  No  Treasure 
without  GlaelnesseS  and  the  64  Meditatioun , Written 
in  WynterC  In  depicting  the  passions  or  fiends 
who  form  the  Dramatis  Personae  in  the  Daunce, 
the  poet  has  introduced  several  features  of  mingled 
sublimity  and  terror,  not  unworthy  even  of  the 
genius  of  Shakspeare ; as,  for  instance,  in  the  pro- 
sopopoeia of  Anger  : 

Then  Ire  came  in  with  sturt  and  strife. 

His  hand  was  ay  upon  his  knife ; 

nor  will  the  reader  forbear  to  admire  the  sweet 
moral  pathos  which  has  given  an  undying  charm  to 
the  beautiful  stanzas  on  Winter. 

If  we  now  take  a retrospect  of  our  British  poetry 
from  the  period  of  Dunbar  to  the  commencement 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  excluding,  however,  the 
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drama  as  a separate  and  distinct  province,  and,  of 
course,  all  consideration  of  the  mighty  and  diversi- 
fied genius  of  Shakspeare,  where,  it  may  be  asked, 
shall  we  find  such  another  concentration  of  varied 
talent,  such  a blending  of  satire,  and  humour,  and 
characteristic  delineation,  with  the  higher  faculties 
subservient  to  passion,  imagination,  and  lofty  de- 
scription, as  we  have  just  pointed  out  in  the  in- 
stances of  Chaucer  and  Dunbar  ? 

Where,  I will  venture  to  reply,  but  in  the  person 
of  Burns  ? who  it  may  safely  be  asserted  has  rivalled 
these  poets  in  humour,  description,  and  moral  satire, 
and  even  surpassed  them  in  the  pathetic,  the  ter- 
rible, and  the  sublime. 

Of  the  merits  of  a poet  so  well  known,  and  so 
deservedly  popular  as  is  Robert  Burns,  it  would,  in 
the  present  day,  be  altogether  superfluous  to  enter 
into  any  formal  discussion  ; and  for  the  purpose 
which  I have  in  view,  that  of  a brief  comparison 
of  his  character  and  powers  as  a writer,  with  those 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  Chaucer  and  Dunbar, 
little  more  is  required  than  a classification,  under  a 
few  distinct  heads,  of  some  of  his  best  pieces,  which, 
vividly  recollected  as  they  must  be  by  nearly  all, 
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■will,  without  any  further  criticism,  establish  the 
parallel  intended. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  as  productions  which  ex- 
hibit a great  and  equal  portion  of  pathos  and  de- 
scriptive power,  I may  mention  the  poems  entitled 
44  A Winter  Night  ? 44  Winter , a Dirge?  44  De- 
spondency A 44  Man  was  made  to  mourn?  44  The  La- 
ment? 44  The  Mountain  Daisy?  and  the  major  part 
of  the  songs.  These  latter,  indeed,  are,  for  their 
exquisite  tenderness,  and  the  beauty  of  their  local 
scenery,  perfectly  unrivalled.  In  the  higher  pro- 
vince of  the  pathetic  and  sublime,  who  will  refuse 
to  award  a very  marked  distinction  to  44  The  Cottei's 
Saturday  Night?  to  44  The  Vision?  44  Bruce  to  his 
Troops?  and  44  The  Song  of  Death?  effusions 
warm  from  the  heart,  and  instinct  with  all  the 
energy,  sublimity,  and  feeling,  which  patriotism, 
religion,  and  domestic  affection  could  supply. 

Of  that  remarkable  interunion  of  humour  with 
the  deeper  emotions  of  the  mind  and  heart,  which 
I have  noticed  as  so  strongly  characterizing  the 
muse  of  Burns,  numerous  instances  might  be  se- 
lected ; but  it  will  suffice,  as  examples  of  humour 
combined  with  tenderness,  or  moral  satire,  or  vivid 
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powers  of  description,  to  call  to  our  recollection  the 
poems  entitled  44  The  Death  and  Dying  Words  of’ 
2)Oor  Maillief  44  The  Auld  Farmer's  Salutation f 
44  The  Tim  Dogs  A 44  Halloween  f 44  The  Holy 
Fair  f and  44  The  Brigs  of  Ayr  and  of  the  still 
rarer  combination  of  humorous  delineation  with  the 
terrible  and  sublime,  no  more  striking  illustrations 
can  be  required  than  the  44  Address  to  the  Deilf  and 
44  Tam  O’ ShanterT  Than  the  last,  indeed,  I know 
of  no  narrative  which  presents  so  masterly  a display 
of  contrasted  talent ; a transition  so  complete  from 
scenery  that  would  do  honour  to  the  pencil  of  Ho- 
garth, to  that  which  breathes  the  most  awful  and 
heart-harrowing  terror. 

Having  drawn  this  parallel,  in  relation  to  the  ge- 
nius and  talents  of  Chaucer , Dunbar , and  Burns , 
in  very  general  terms,  I feel  tempted,  from  its  close 
affinity  with  the  title  of  these  volumes,  to  enter 
upon  one  topic  of  resemblance  amongst  these  poets 
more  at  large,  and  that  is,  their  peculiar  attachment 
to,  and  fondness  for  describing,  the  Mornings  Of 
Spring . Chaucer  appears,  indeed,  at  no  time  more 
at  home  than  when  painting  this  beautiful  period  of 
the  day  and  year,  and  his  landscapes  seem  glowing 
as  it  were  with  all  the  dewy  freshness  of  nature.  He 
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tells  us,  in  short,  that  nothing  could  withdraw  him 
from  his  studies,  from  his  beloved  books,  but  the 
pleasures  of  a morning  in  May : 

- There  is  game  none 

That  from  my  bokis  maketh  me  to  goen. 

But  it  be  seldom,  on  the  holy  day  ; 

Save  certainly  when  that  the  month  of  May 
Is  comen,  and  I hear  the  fowlis  sing ; 

And  that  the  floweris  ’ginnen  for  to  spring. 

Farewell  my  book  and  my  devotion. 

Legend  of  Good  Women. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  at  the  frequent  and 
minute  descriptions  which  he  has  given  us  as  the 
result  of  his  early  morning  rambles  at  this  interest- 
ing season.  One  of  these,  a perfect  transcript  from 
the  living  scene,  I have  much  pleasure  in  selecting 
as  a specimen : 

I rose  anon,  and  thought  I woulde  goen 
Into  the  wood,  to  hear  the  birdis  sing, 

When  that  the  misty  vapour  was  agone. 

And  cleare  and  faire  was  the  morro wing; 

The  dew  also,  like  silver  in  shining. 

Upon  the  leaves,  as  any  baume  sweet ; 

Till  fiery  Titan  with  his  peccant  heat 

Had  dried  up  the  lusty  liquor  new. 

Upon  the  herbis  in  the  greene  mead  ; 

And  that  the  fiowers,  of  many  diverse  hue, 
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Upon  their  stalkes  gonin * for  to  spread. 

And  for  to  splay  out  their  leavis  in  brede-f. 

Again  the  sun,  gold-burned  X in  his  sphere, 

That  down  to  them  v-cast  his  beamis  clear. 

as 

And  by  a river  forth  I gan  costay  § 

Of  water  clear  as  beryl  or  chry stall. 

Till,  at  the  last,  I found  a little  way 
Toward  a park,  enclosed  with  a wall 
In  compass  round,  and  by  a gate  small. 

Whoso  that  would,  he  freely  mighten  gon 
Into  this  park,  y-walled  with  green  stone. 

And  in  I went  to  hear  the  birdis’  song. 

Which  on  the  branches,  both  in  plain  and  vale. 

So  loud  y-sang,  that  all  the  wood  y-rang, 

Like  as  it  should  shiver  in  pieces  smale ; 

And  as  me  thoughten  that  the  nightingale 
With  so  great  might  her  voice  began  out- wrest 
Right  as  her  heart  for  love  would  all  to-brest. 

The  soil  was  plain  and  smooth,  and  wonder  soft, 

All  over-spread  with  tapets  that  nature 
Had  made  herself;  covered  eke  aloft 
With  boughis  green,  the  flowers  for  to  cure, 

That  in  their  beauty  they  may  long  endure, 

From  all  assault  of  Phoebus’  fervent  fere  ||, 

Which  in  his  sphere  so  hot  y-shone  and  clear. 

The  air  attempre,  and  the  smoothe  wind 
Of  Zephyrus  among  the  blossoms  white, 

So  wholesome  was,  and  nourishing  by  kind, 

* Began.  f Abroad.  % Gold-burnished. 

§ To  coast.  ||  Fire. 
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That  smalle  buddis,  and  round  blossoms  life. 

In  manner  gan  of  her  breath  to  delight, 

To  give  us  hope  that  there  fruit  shall  y-take 
Against  autumn,  ready  for  to  shake. 

There  saw  I growing  eke  the  fresh  haw-thorn 
In  white  motley,  that  so  sweet  doth  y-smell ; 

Ash,  fir,  and  oak,  with  many  a young  acorn, 

And  many  a tree  mo  than  I now  can  tell  ; 

And,  me  before,  I saw  a little  well 

That  had  his  course,  as  I could  well  behold, 

Under  a hill,  witli  quick  streamis  and  cold. 

The  gravel  goldn  ; the  water  pure  as  glass ; 

The  bankis  round  the  well  environing. 

And  soft  as  velvet  -was  the  younge  grass 
That  thereupon  hastily  came  springing. 

The  suit  of  trees,  abouten  compassing, 

Their  shadow  cast  closing  the  well  around. 

And  all  the  herbis  growing  on  the  ground.. 

Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight. 

Beautifully  and  minutely  descriptive  as  these 
lines  certainly  are,  they  are  surpassed  in  poetical 
spirit  by  the  following  address  to  May,  from  the 
Knight’s  Tale.  Than  the  three  opening  couplets, 
indeed,  I know  of  no  passage  in  any  poet  which,  for 
harmony  of  versification  and  splendour  of  imagery, 
is  entitled  to  superior  praise.  Considering  the  era 
at  which  they  appeared,  we  cannot  but  be  astonished 
at  their  production. 
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The  merry  larke,  messenger  of  the  dale, 

Saluteth  in  her  song  the  morrow  graie ; 

And  firie  Phoebus  riseth  up  so  bright,, 

That  all  the  orient  lauglieth  at  the  sight, 

And  with  his  stremis  dryeth  in  the  greves  * 

The  silver  droppis  hanging  in  the  leves. 

And  Arcite,  that  in  the  court  reall f 
With  Theseus,  his  squier  principally 
Is  risen,  and  looketh  on  the  mery  daie. 

And  for  to  doen  his  observances  to  Maie, 
Remembring  on  the  poinct  of  his  desire. 

He  on  his  courser,  startlyng  as  the  fire. 

Is  ridden  into  the  fieldes  him  to  plaie 
Out  of  the  court,  were  it  a mile  or  tweie, 

And  to  the  grove  of  whyche  I you  tolde 
By  adventure,  his  way  he  gan  holde ; 

To  maken  him  a garlonde  of  the  greves, 

W ere  it  of  wodbind  or  hauthorn  leves. 

And  loud  he  sung  agenst  the  sonne  shene, 
u Mate , with  all  thy  ftoures  and  thy  grene. 

Welcome  be  thou,  faire  freshe  Maie ” 

In  paraphrasing  this  admirable  description,  Dry- 
den  has  very  judiciously  adhered  almost  to  the  very 
words  and  rhythm  ofthefirst  twocouplets  of  Chaucer, 
conscious  that,  great  master  as  he  was  of  rhyme,  he 
could  not  improve  them.  The  third  couplet  he  has 
deviated  from,  and  for  the  worse ; but  the  inimitable 
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spirit  and  freedom  of  Dryden’s  versification  is  nobly 
exemplified  in  his  expansion  of  the  elder  poet’s  ad- 
dress to  May,  where  he  has  converted  the  two  lines 
of  his  original  into  a picture  of  the  most  exquisite 
grace  and  beauty.  I need  not  crave  a pardon  for 

the  introduction  of  such  a copy  by  such  an  artist : 

% 

The  morning-lark,  the  messenger  of  day. 

Saluted  with  her  song  the  morning  gray ; 

And  soon  the  sun  arose  with  beams  so  bright. 

That  all  the  horizon  laugh’d  to  see  the  joyous  sight. 

He  with  his  tepid  rays  the  rose  renews. 

And  licks  the  dropping  leaves,  and  dries  the  dews ; 
When  Arcite  left  his  bed,  resolv’d  to  pay 
Observance  to  the  month  of  merry  May  : 

Forth  on  his  fiery  steed  betimes  he  rode. 

That  scarcely  prints  the  turf  on  which  he  trod  : 

At  ease  he  seem’d,  and  prancing  o’er  the  plains, 

Turn'd  only  to  the  grove  his  horse’s  reins, 

The  grove  I nam’d  before ; and  lighting  there, 

A woodbine  garland  sought  to  crown  his  hair ; 

Then  turn’d  his  face  against  the  rising  day. 

And  rais’d  his  voice  to  welcome  in  the  May. 

For  thee,  sweet  month,  the  groves  green  liv’ries  wear  : 

If  not  the  first,  the  fairest  of  the  year : 

For  thee  the  Graces  lead  the  dancing  Hours, 

And  Nature’s  ready  pencil  paints  the  flow’rs: 

When  thy  short  reign  is  past,  the  fev’risli  sun 
The  sultry  tropic  fears,  and  moves  more  slowly  on. 
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So  may  thy  tender  blossoms  fear  no  blite. 

Nor  goats  with  venom’d  teeth  thy  tendrils  bite. 

As  thou  shalt  guide  my  wand’ring  feet  to  find 

The  fragrant  greens  I seek,  my  brows  to  bind. 

/ 

It  would  appear  a difficult  and  a dangerous  task 
to  enter  into  competition  with  passages  such  as  I 
have  now  given  ; yet,  rich  and  appropriate  as  these 
Chaucerian  pictures  must  be  esteemed,  they  are  ri- 
valled, if  not  surpassed,  by  the  Mornings  in  Spring 
of  Dunbar.  Both  the  “ Golden  Terge,’'  and  the 
“ Thistle  and  the  Rose,”  open  with  the  most  glow- 
ing and  delicious  representations  of  the  dawning  of 
a vernal  day.  In  the  first  of  these  the  poet  is  de- 
scribed as  leaving  his  bed  with  the  morning  star, 
and  watching  for  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  effects 
of  which  on  the  landscape  he  has  painted  with  a 
warmth  and  fidelity  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Titian  ; 

Right  as  the  starre  of  day  began  to  shyne. 

When  gone  to  bed  was  Vesper  and  Lucyne, 

I raise,  and  by  a rosier * did  me  rest : 

Upsprang  the  golden  candle  matutine. 

With  clear  depuritf  bemis  ehrystalline. 

Gladding  the  mirry  fowlis  in  their  nest. 

Or  Phcebus  was  in  purple  cape  revest  t*. 

Upsprang  the  lark,  the  heaven’s  menstrel  syne  §, 

In  May  intill  a morrow  mirthfullest. 

* Rose  tree.  t Purified.  f Dressed.  § Then. 
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Full  angel-like  thir  birtlis  sang  their  hours 
Within  their  curtains  green,  within  their  bowers, 
Apparelfd,  white  and  red,  with  bloorais  sweet  : 
Enamel’d  was  the  field  with  all  colours : 

The  pearled  drops  shook  as  in  silver  showers. 

While  all  in  balm  did  branch  and  levis  Jleit  * i 
Depart  fra  Phoebus  did  Aurora  greite  f : 

Her  chrystal  tears  I saw  hang  on  the  flowers. 

Which  he,  for  love,  all  drank  up  with  his  heit. 

For  mirth  of  May,  with  skippis  and  with  hoppis. 

The  birdis  sang  upon  the  tender  croppis  J 
With  curious  notes,  as  Venus  chapel-clarks : 

The  roses  red,  now  spreading  of  their  knoppis  §, 

Were  powder’d  bright  with  heavenly  beryl-droppis* 
Through  bemis  red  lemyng  ||  as  ruby  sparks ; 

The  skyis  rang  with  shouting  of  the  larks ; 

The  purple  heaven  owre  skal’d  in  silver  sloppis, 

Owre  gilt  the  treis,  branches,  leaves,  and  barks. 

Down  through  the  rys  ^ ane  river  ran  with  stremis 
So  lustily  upon  the  lykand **  lemis 

That  all  the  lake  as  lamp  did  leme  of  light, 

Which  shadowed  all  about  with  twinkling  glemis  ; 

The  bewis  ft  baithit  were  in  second  bemis 
Through  the  reflex  of  Phoebus  visage  bright ; 

On  every  side  the  ege  raise  on  hicht; 

The  bank  was  green,  the  sun  was  full  of  bemis. 

The  streamers  clear  as  starres  in  frosty  night. 

* Float,  t Weep.  % Branches.  § Buds, 

||  Shining.  ^ Trees.  **  Pleasant, 

tt  Boughs,  Xt  High-raised  edges  or  banks. 
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The  crystal  air,  the  saphire  firmament. 

The  ruby  skyies  of  the  red  orient, 

Kest  * beryl  beams  on  em’rald  bewis  green : 

The  rosy  garth  t depaynt  and  redolent, 

With  purple,  azure,  gold  and  gowlis%  gent, 

Array’d  was  by  Dame  Flora  the  Queen, 

So  nobilly,  that  joy  was  for  to  sene  ; 

The  rock  against  the  river  resplendent 
As  low  illuminate  all  the  levis  schene§. 

What  through  the  merry  fowlis  harmony. 

And  through  the  river’s  sound  that  ran  me  by, 

On  Flora’s  mantle  I sleeped  where  I lay ; 

Where  soon,  unto  my  dreamis  phantasy, 

I saw  approach,  against  the  orient  sky, 

Ane  sail,  as  blossom  white  upon  the  spray, 

With  mast  of  gold,  bright  as  the  star  of  day, 

Which  tended  to  the  land  full  lustily 
With  swiftest  motion  through  a crystal  bay. 

After  a vision  of  considerable  length,  and  incom- 
parably rich  in  allegorical  imagery,  the  poet  is  thus 
awakened  from  his  slumber  : 

And  as  I did  awake  of  this  swowning  ||, 

The  joyful  fowlis  merrily  did  sing 
For  mirth  of  Phoebus  tender  bemis  schene  : 

* Cast,  t Garden.  $ Gules,  the  heraldic  term  for  red. 

§ The  rock  resplendent  from  the  reflection  of  the  river, 
illuminated,  as  with  low  or  flame,  all  the  bright  leaves. 
j|  Dream. 
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Sweet  was  the  vapours,  soft  the  morrowing, 

Wholesome  the  vale,  depaint  with  flowers  ying. 

The  air  intemperate,  sober  and  amene  ; 

In  white  and  red  was  all  the  earth  besene. 

Through  Nature’s  noble  fresh  enameling 
In  mirthful  May,  of  every  moneth  Queen. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  initiatory  stanzas  of  the 
Thistle  and  the  Rose,  in  which  the  bard  fancies 
himself  addressed  in  a dream  by  May,  who  urges 
him  to  write  something  in  her  honour,  and  to  wel- 
come the  return  of  Spring,  we  shall  find  a picture 
of  not  less  consummate  elegance  and  beauty,  and 
perhaps  of  still  greater  animation  : 

When  March  was  with  varying  windis  past. 

And  April  had  with  her  silver  showers 
Tane  leave  at  Nature  with  ane  orient  blast. 

And  lusty  May,  that  mother  is  of  flowers. 

Had  made  the  birdis  to  begin  their  hours  *, 

Amang  the  tender  odours  red  and  white, 

Whose  harmony  to  hear  it  was  delight ; 

In  bed  at  morrow  sleeping  as  I lay, 

Methought  Aurora  with  her  crystal  ene 
In  at  the  window  looked  by  the  day, 

And  habit  f me  with  visage  pale  and  green ; 

On  whose  hand  a lark  sang,  Jr  o the  spleen  f , 

Awake,  Lovers,  out  of  your  slumbering, 

See  how  the  lusty  morrow  doth  upspring  !” 

With  good  will 


* Orisons. 
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Methought  fresh  May  before  my  bed  upstude, 

In  weed  depaint  of  mony  diverse  hue. 

Sober,  benign,  and  full  of  mansuetude. 

In  bright  attire  of  flouris  forged  new. 

Heavenly  of  color,  white,  red,  brown,  and  hlue. 
Balmy  in  dew,  and  gilt  with  Phoebus’  bemys  ; 

Quhyl  ail  the  house  illurnynit  of  her  lemys. 

Sluggard,  she  said,  awake,  anon,  for  shame. 

And  in  my  honour  something  thou  go  write  : 

The  lark  has  done  the  merry  day  proclaim. 

To  raise  up  lovers  with  comfort  and  delight; 

Yet  nought  increase  thy  courage  to  indite, 

\V\  lose  heart  sometime  has  glad  and  blissful  been, 
Sangis  to  make  under  the  leavis  green. 

The  poet  and  his  conductress  then  enter  a gar- 
den tilled  with  flowers,  and  breathing  odours  re- 
dolent of  paradise,  when  immediately 

The  purple  sun,  with  tender  bemys  red. 

In  orient  bright  as  angel  did  appear. 

Through  golden  sky  is  putting  up  his  head, 

Quhois  gilt  tresses  shone  so  wonder  clear. 

That  all  the  world  take  comfort  far  and  near. — 

And,  as  the  blissful  son  of  cherarchy  *, 

The  fowlis  sung  through  comfort  of  the  light ; 

The  birdis  did  with  open  voices  cry, 

“ O Lovers,  fo  away  tliow  dully  night, 

And  welcome  day  that  comforts  every  wight  : 

Hail  May,  hail  Flora,  hail  Aurora  schene. 

Hail  princess  Nature,  hail  Venus,  lovers  queen  !” 

* Hierarchy,— Job,  ch,  xxxviii.  v.  7.  The  morning  stars 
singing  together. 
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Picturesque  and  faithful  to  nature  as  these  de- 
scriptions of  Spring  most  assuredly  are,  rich  in 
imagery,  and  glowing  with  poetic  inspiration,  yet 
has  Burns,  by  blending  equal  powers  of  delineation 
with  emotions  of  the  ten  derest  pathos,  rendered  his 
portraits  of  the  same  season,  by  this  very  charm  of 
contrast,  still  more  endearing  and  impressive.  Fre- 
quent, indeed,  as  are  his  sketches  of  vernal  scenery, 
there  is  scarcely  one  but  what  is  thus  commingled 
with  the  sweetest  feelings  of  love  and  pity ; and  it 
is  this  happy  and  almost  constant  intermixture  of 
minute  description  with  sentiment  and  passion  which 
has  given  to  the  poetry  of  Burns  such  a wide  and 
ever-during  dominion  over  the  human  heart.  I shall 
now  select  from  our  Scottish  bard  a few  specimens 
of  this  delightful  union  of  imagery  and  pathos  whilst 
painting  the  Mornings  of  Spring. 

Now  Spring  has  clad  the  grove  in  green. 

And  strew’d  the  lea  wi  flowers ; 

The  furrow'd  waving  corn  is  seen 
Rejoice  in  fostering  showers  : 

While  ilka  thing  in  nature  join 
Their  sorrows  to  forego, 

O why  thus  all  alone  are  mine 
The  weary  steps  of  woe  ! 

The  trout  within  yon  wimpling  burn 
Glides  swift,  a silver  dart, 
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And  safe  beneath  the  shady  thorn 
Defies  the  angler’s  art : 

My  life  was  ance  that  careless  stream, 

That  wanton  trout  was  I ; 

But  love,  wi’  unrelenting  beam, 

Has  scorch’d  my  fountains  dry.— 

The  waken’d  lav’rock  warbling  springs 
And  climbs  the  early  sky. 

Winnowing  blythe  her  dewy  wings 
In  morning’s  rosy  eye  ; 

As  little  reckt  I sorrow’s  power. 

Until  the  flowery  snare 

O’  witching  love,  in  luckless  hour, 

Made  me  the  thrall  o’  care.—  \ 

The  wretch  whose  doom  is,  “ hope  nae  mair,” 
What  tongue  his  woes  can  tell : 

Within  whase  bosom,  save  despair, 

Nae  kinder  spirits  dwell. 

The  features  attendant  on  this  the  most  beauti- 
ful season  of  the  year  are  yet  further  marked  and 
extended  in  the  following  lines,  which,  like  those 
that  I have  just  quoted,  make  a powerful  appeal  to 
our  sympathy. 

Again  rejoicing  nature  sees 

Her  robe  assume  its  vernal  hues. 

Her  leafy  locks  wave  in  the  breeze 
All  freshly  steep’d  in  morning  dews. 
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In  vain  to  me  the  cowslips  blaw, 

In  vain  to  me  the  vi’lets  spring ; 

In  vain  to  me,  in  glen  or  shaw, 

The  mavis  and  the  lintwhite  sing. 

The  merry  plough-boy  cheers  his  team, 

WT  joy  the  tentie  seedsman  stalks, 

But  life  to  me’s  a weary  dream, 

A dream  of  ane  that  never  wauks. 

The  wanton  coot  the  water  skims, 

Amang  the  reeds  the  ducklings  cry, 

The  stately  swan  majestic  swims. 

And  every  thing  is  blest  but  I. 

The  sheep-herd  steeks  his  faulding  slap, 

And  owre  the  moorlands  whistles  shrill, 

WT  wild,  unequal,  wandTing  step 
I meet  him  on  the  dewy  hill. 

And  when  the  lark,  tween  light  and  dark, 

Blythe  waukens  by  the  daisy’s  side, 

And  mounts  and  sings  on  flittering  wings, 

A woe- worn  ghaist  I hameward  glide. 

I conclude  these  instances  with  a quotation  from 
the  66  Lament  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  on  the  Ap- 
proach of  Spring,”  a poem  equally  estimable  for 
the  loveliness  of  its  descriptive  touches,  and  for  the 
pensive  strain  and  maternal  tenderness  which  so 
sweetly  characterise  its  stanzas. 
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Now  Nature  hangs  her  mantle  green 
On  every  blooming  tree, 

And  spreads  her  sheets  o’  daisies  white 
Out  o’er  the  grassy  lea  : 

Now  Phoebus  cheers  the  chrystal  streams. 
And  glads  the  azure  skies ; 

But  nought  can  glad  the  weary  wight 
That  fast  in  durance  lies. 

Now  lav’rocks  wake  the  merry  morn. 
Aloft  on  dewy  wing ; 

The  merle,  in  his  noontide  bow’r, 

Makes  woodland  echoes  ring  ; 

The  mavis  mild,  wi’  mony  a note. 

Sings  drowsy  day  to  rest : 

In  love  and  freedom  they  rejoice, 

Wi’  care  nor  thrall  opprest. 

Now  blooms  the  lily  by  the  bank, 

The  primrose  down  the  brae  ; 

The  hawthorn’s  budding  in  the  glen, 

And  milk-white  is  the  slae  : 

The  meanest  hind  in  fair  Scotland 
May  rove  their  sweets  amang ; 

But  I,  the  queen  of  a’  Scotland, 

Maun  lie  in  prison  strang. — ■ 

My  son ! my  son ! may  kinder  stars 
Upon  thy  fortune  shine; 

And  may  those  pleasures  gild  thy  reign. 
That  ne’er  wad  blink  on  mine  ! 
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God  keep  thee  frae  thy  mother’s  faes. 

Or  turn  their  hearts  to  thee ; 

And  where  thou  meet’st  thy  mother’s  friend. 
Remember  him  for  me  ! 

O soon,  to  me,  may  summer  suns 
Nae  mair  light  up  the  morn  ! 

Nae  mair,  to  me,  the  autumn  winds 
Wave  o’er  the  yellow  corn  ! 

And  in  the  narrow  house  o’  death 
Let  winter  round  me  rave ; 

And  the  next  flow’rs  that  deck  the  spring 
Bloom  on  my  peaceful  grave. 

Burns,  of  whom  I entertain  a vivid  and  cherished 
recollection,  from  having  met  him  more  than  once 
whilst  resident  in  Edinburgh,  during  the  years 
1786-7-8  and  9?  is  one  of  those  few  poets  who,  from 
the  strength  and  originality  with  which  they  have 
painted  the  emotions  of  their  own  breasts,  have  built 
for  themselves  an  ever-during  mansion  in  the  hu- 
man heart.  Though  alloyed,  indeed,  with  many 
errors  and  frailties  which  cannot  be  too  much  re- 
gretted, there  glowed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Scottish 
bard  a spirit  of  the  most  generous  and  ardent  phi- 
lanthropy, nor  was  ever  man  of  genius,  I believe, 
more  thoroughly  beloved  by  his  relatives  and 
friends. 
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Of  a character  of  this  description,  every  trait, 
however  minute,  is  interesting ; nor  can  I well  de- 
scribe the  melancholy  pleasure  which  I felt  from 
reading  the  following  recent  account,  written,  I 
believe,  by  Allan  Cunningham,  of  the  indisposition, 
last  moments,  and  death  of  this  admirable  poet. 
It  is  drawn  up  from  personal  knowledge  and  in- 
timacy, and  in  a tone  of  feeling  and  truth  which 
leaves  not  a doubt  of  its  fidelity. 

“ The  first  time  I ever  saw  Burns,”  says  the  ami- 
able writer,  “ was  in  Nithsdale.  I was  then  a 
child,  but  his  looks  and  his  voice  cannot  well  be 
forgotten ; and  while  I write  this  I behold  him  as 
distinctly  as  I did  when  I stood  at  my  father’s 
knee,  and  heard  the  bard  repeat  his  Tam  O’  Shan- 
ter.  He  was  tall,  and  of  a manly  make  ; his  brow 
broad  and  high  ; and  his  voice  varied  with  the  cha- 
racter of  his  inimitable  tale ; yet  through  all  its 
variations  it  was  melody  itself.  He  was  of  great 
personal  strength,  and  proud  too  of  displaying  it ; 
and  I have  seen  him  lift  a load  with  ease  which  few 
ordinary  men  would  have  willingly  undertaken. — 
u The  last  time  I saw  Burns  in  life  was  on  his 
return  from  the  Brow-well  of  Solway.  He  had 
been  ailing  all  spring,  and  summer  had  come  with- 
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out  bringing  health  with  it ; he  had  gone  away  very 
ill,  and  he  returned  worse.  He  was  brought  back, 
I think,  in  a covered  spring  cart ; and  when  he 
alighted  at  the  foot  of  the  street  in  which  he  lived 
he  could  scarce  stand  upright.  He  reached  his 
own  door  with  difficulty.  He  stooped  much,  and 
there  was  a visible  change  in  his  looks.  Some  may 
think  it  not  unimportant  to  know  that  he  was  at 
that  time  dressed  in  a blue  coat,  with  the  undress 
nankeen  pantaloons  of  the  volunteers,  and  that  his 
neck,  which  was  inclining  to  be  short,  caused  his 
hat  to  turn  up  behind,  in  the  manner  of  the  shovel 
hats  of  the  episcopal  clergy.  Truth  obliges  me  to 
add  that  he  was  not  fastidious  about  his  dress ; and 
that  an  officer,  curious  in  the  personal  appearance 
and  equipments  of  his  company/ might  have  ques- 
tioned the  military  nicety  of  the  poet’s  clothes  and 
arms.  But  his  colonel  was  a maker  of  rhyme,  and 
the  poet  had  to  display  more  charity  for  his  com- 
mander’s verse  than  the  other  had  to  exercise  when 
he  inspected  the  clothing  and  arms  of  the  careless 
bard. 

“ From  the  day  of  his  return  home  till  the  hour 
of  his  untimely  death,  Dumfries  was  like  a besieged 
place.  It  was  known  he  was  dying,  and  the  anxiety, 
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not  of  the  rich  and  the  learned  only,  but  of  the  me- 
chanics and  peasants,  exceeded  all  belief.  Where- 
ever  two  or  three  people  stood  together,  their  talk 
was  of  Burns  and  of  him  alone  ; they  spoke  of  his 
history,  of  his  person,  of  his  works,  of  his  family,  of 
his  fame,  and  of  his  untimely  and  approaching  fate, 
with  a warmth  and  an  enthusiasm  which  will  ever 
endear  Dumfries  to  my  remembrance.  All  that  he 
said  or  was  saying,  the  opinions  of  the  physicians 
(and  Maxwell  was  a kind  and  a skilful  one)  were 
eagerly  caught  up,  and  reported  from  street  to 
street,  and  from  house  to  house. 

“ His  good  humour  was  unruffled,  and  his  wit 
never  forsook  him.  He  looked  to  one  of  his  fellow 
volunteers  with  a smile,  as  he  stood  by  the  bedside 
with  his  eyes  wet,  and  said,  4 John,  don't  let  the 
awkward  squad  fire  over  me.1  He  was  aware  that 
death  was  dealing  with  him.  He  asked  a lady  who 
visited  him,  more  in  sincerity  than  in  mirth,  what 
commands  she  had  for  the  other  world.  He  re- 
pressed with  a smile  the  hopes  of  his  friends,  and 
told  them  he  had  lived  long  enough.  As  his  life 
drew  near  a close,  the  eager  yet  decorous  solicitude 
of  his  fellow  townsmen  increased.  He  was  an 
exciseman,  it  is  true — a name  odious,  from  many 
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associations,  to  his  countrymen— -but  he  did  his  duty 
meekly  and  kindly,  and  repressed  rather  than  en- 
couraged the  desire  of  some  of  his  companions  to 
push  the  law  with  severity  ; he  was  therefore  much 
beloved,  and  the  passion  of  the  Scots  for  poetry 
made  them  regard  him  as  little  lower  than  a spirit 
inspired.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  young  men  of 
Dumfries  to  meet  in  the  streets  during  the  hours  of 
remission  from  labour,  and  by  these  means  I had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  general  solicitude  of 
all  ranks  and  of  al;  ages.  His  differences  with  them 
in  some  important  parts  of  human  speculation  and 
religious  hope  were  forgotten  and  forgiven  ; they 
thought  only  of  his  genius — of  the  delight  his  com- 
positions had  diffused — and  they  talked  of  him  with 
the  same  awe  as  of  some  departing  spirit,  whose  voice 
was  to  gladden  them  no  more.  His  last  moments 
have  never  been  described : he  had  laid  his  head 
quietly  on  the  pillow  awaiting  dissolution,  when  his 
attendant  reminded  him  of  his  medicine,  and  held 
the  cup  to  his  lip.  He  started  suddenly  up,  drained 
the  cup  at  a gulp,  threw  his  hands  before  him  like 
a man  about  to  swim,  and  sprung  from  head  to  foot 
of  the  bed— -fell  with  his  face  down,  and  expired  with 
a PToan. 
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“ When  Burns  died  I was  then  young,  but  T was 
not  insensible  that  a mind  of  no  common  strength 
had  passed  from  among  us.  He  had  caught  my 
fancy,  and  touched  my  heart  with  his  songs  and 
his  poems.  I went  to  see  him  laid  out  for  the  grave  ; 
several  eldern  people  were  with  me.  He  lay  in  a 
plain  unadorned  coffin,  with  a linen  sheet  drawn 
over  his  face  ; and  on  the  bed,  and  around  the  body, 
herbs  and  flowers  were  thickly  strewn  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  country.  He  was  wasted  some- 
what by  long  illness ; but  death  had  not  increased 
the  swarthy  hue  of  his  face,  which  was  uncommonly 
dark  and  deeply  marked  : the  dying  pang  was  visible 
in  the  lower  part,  but  his  broad  and  open  brow  was 
pale  and  serene,  and  around  it  his  sable  hair  lay  in 
masses,  slightly  touched  with  gray,  and  inclining 
more  to  a wave  than  a curl.  The  room  where  he 
lay  was  plain  and  neat,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
poet’s  humble  dwelling  pressed  the  presence  of  death 
more  closely  on  the  heart  than  if  his  bier  had  been 
embellished  by  vanity  and  covered  with  the  blazonry 
of  high  ancestry  and  rank.  We  stood  and  gazed 
on  him  in  silence  for  the  space  of  several  minutes. 
We  went,  and  others  succeeded  us:  there  was  no 
jostling  and  crushing,  though  the  crowd  was  great ; 
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man  followed  man  as  patiently  and  orderly  as  if  all 
bad  been  a matter  of  mutual  understanding  ; not  a 
question  was  asked,  not  a whisper  was  heard.  This 
was  several  days  after  his  death.  It  is  the  custom 
of  Scotland  to  4 wake’  the  body— -not  with  wild 
bowlings  and  wilder  songs,  and  much  waste  of 
strong  drink,  like  our  mercurial  neighbours,  but  in 
silence  or  in  prayer : superstition  says  it  is  unsonsie 
to  leave  a corpse  alone,  and  it  is  never  left.  I know 
not  who  watched  by  the  body  of  Burns — much  it 
was  my  wish  to  share  in  the  honour ; but  my  extreme 
youth  would  have  made  such  a request  seem  foolish, 
and  its  rejection  would  have  been  sure. 

44  The  multitude  who  accompanied  Burns  to  the 
grave  went  step  by  step  with  the  chief  mourners ; 
they  might  amount  to  ten  or  twrelve  thousand.  Not 
a wan'd  was  heard  ; and  though  all  could  not  be  near, 
and  many  could  not  see,  when  the  earth  closed  on 
their  darling  poet  for  ever,  there  was  no  rude  impa- 
tience shown,  no  fierce  disappointment  expressed.  It 
was  an  impressive  and  mournful  sight  to  see  men  of 
all  ranks  and  persuasions  and  opinions  mingling  as 
brothers,  and  stepping  side  by  side  down  the  streets 
of  Dumfries,  with  the  remains  of  him  who  had  sang 
of  their  loves  and  joys  and  domestic  endearments, 
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with  a truth  and  a tenderness  which  none  perhaps 
have  since  equalled.  I could  indeed  have  wished 
the  military  part  of  the  procession  away — for  he  was 
buried  with  military  honours-— because  I am  one  of 
those  who  love  simplicity  in  all  that  regards  genius. 
The  scarlet  and  gold— -the  banners  displayed— the 
measured  step  and  the  military  array,  with  the  sound 
of  martial  instruments  of  music,  had  no  share  in  in- 
creasing the  solemnity  of  the  burial  scene,  and  had 
no  connexion  with  the  poet. 

c‘  I found  myself  at  the  brink  of  the  grave  into 
which  he  was  about  to  descend  for  ever : there  was 
a pause  among  the  mourners,  as  if  loth  to  part  with 
his  remains ; and  when  he  was  at  last  lowered,  and 
the  first  shovelful  of  earth  sounded  on  his  coffin-lid, 
I looked  up  and  saw  tears  on  many  cheeks  where 
tears  were  not  usual.  The  volunteers  justified  the 
fears  of  their  comrade  by  three  ragged  and  straggling 
volleys.  The  earth  was  heaped  up,  the  green  sod 
laid  over  him,  and  the  multitude  stood  gazing  on 
the  grave  for  some  minutes’  space,  and  then  melted 
silently  away.  The  day  was  a fine  one,  the  sun 
was  almost  without  a cloud,  and  not  a drop  of  rain 
fell  from  dawn  to  twilight. 

ce  I saw  another  sight— a weeping  widow  and  four 
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helpless  sons ; they  came  into  the  streets  in  their 
mournings,  and  public  sympathy  was  awakened 
afresh ; I shall  never  forget  the  looks  of  his  boys, 
and  the  compassion  which  they  excited.  The  poet’s 
life  had  not  been  without  errors,  and  such  errors, 
too,  as  a wife  is  slow  in  forgiving ; but  he  was  ho- 
noured then,  and  is  honoured  now,  by  the  unalien- 
able affection  of  his  wife,  and  the  world  repays  her 
prudence  and  her  love  by  its  regard  and  esteem 
To  this  truly  touching  narrative,  the  heartfelt 
tribute  of  one  who  is  known  to  possess  talents  of  a 
nature  congenial  with  those  of  which  he  has  thus 
affectionately  deplored  the  loss,  I feel  great  plea- 
sure in  being  able  to  subjoin  some  exquisite  stanzas 
on  the  genius  of  Burns,  u written  on  occasion  of 
the  Anniversary  of  his  Birth-day  being  celebrated 
at  Sheffield,  March  the  8th,  1820.^  When  I add 
that  they  are  from  the  pen  of  Montgomery,  a poet 
endeared  to  us  alike  by  the  moral  and  devotional 
beauty,  as  by  the  pathos  and  originality  of  his  muse, 
and  that  they  have  not  yet  made  their  appearance 
in  any  edition  of  his  works,  there  can  be  few  of  my 
readers,  I should  imagine,  who  will  not  be  grateful 
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for  their  insertion.  Their  principal  object  seems  to 
have  been,  forcibly  to  illustrate  that  variety  and 
versatility  of  talent  which  so  remarkably  distin- 
guished the  Scottish  bard  : 


What  bird  in  beauty,  flight,  or  song 
Can  with  the  bard  compare. 

Who  sang  as  sweet,  and  soar’d  as  strong, 

As  ever  child  of  air  ? 

His  plume,  his  note,  his  form,  could  Burns 
For  whim  or  pleasure  change: 

He  was  not  one,  but  all  by  turns. 

With  transmigration  strange 

The  blackbird,  oracle  of  Spring, 

When  flow’d  his  moral  lay  ; 

The  swallow,  wheeling  on  the  wing. 
Capriciously  at  play  : — 

The  humming-bird,  from  bloom  to  bloom, 
Inhaling  heavenly  balm ; 

The  raven,  in  the  tempest’s  gloom ; 

The  halcyon,  in  the  calm 

In  “auld  Kirk-Alloway,”  the  owl, 

At  witching  time  of  night ; 

By  “ bonnie  Doon,”  the  earliest  fowl 
That  carol’d  to  the  light. 

He  was  the  wren  amidst  the  grove. 

When  in  his  homely  vein ; _ 

At  Bannock-burn,  the  bird  of  Jove, 

With  thunder  in  his  train:— 
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The  woodlark,  in  his  mournful  hours ; 

The  goldfinch,  in  his  mirth ; 

The  thrush;  a spendthrift  of  his  powers; 
Enrapturing  heaven  and  earth  : — 

The  swan;  in  majesty  and  grace. 
Contemplative  and  still ; 

But  roused, — no  falcon  in  the  chase 
Could  like  his  satire  kill. 

The  linnet,  in  simplicity ; 

In  tenderness,  the  dove  ; 

But  more  than  all  beside,  was  he. 

The  nightingale,  in  love. 

Oh  ! had  he  never  stoop’d  to  shame. 

Nor  lent  a charm  to  vice, 

How  had  devotion  loved  to  name 
That  bird  of  paradise  ! 

Peace  to  the  dead  ! — In  Scotia’s  choir 
Of  minstrels,  great  and  small. 

He  sprang  from  his  spontaneous  fire. 
The  phoenix  of  them  all  * ! 


* From  the  Cambridge  Quarterly  Review,  No.  3,  pp  107, 
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The  Muse  ! whate’er  the  Muse  inspires, 

My  soul  the  tuneful  strain  admires 
Nor  Greece  nor  Rome  delights  me  more 
Than  Tagus’  bank  *,  or  Thames’s  shore  t : 

From  silver  Avon’s  flowery  side 

Though  Shakspeare’s  numbers  sweetly  glide. 

As  sweet,  from  Morven’s  desert  hills, 

My  ear  the  voice  of  Os  si  an  fills. 

John  Scott, 

It  is  a circumstance  strongly  corroborative  of  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  poems  ascribed 
to  Ossian  by  the  Scottish  antiquaries,  and  one 
which  has  hitherto  not  had  its  due  consideration, 
that  in  the  numerous  Irish  poems  still  extant  in  the 
Gaelic  or  Erse  language,  and  attributed  to  Oisin  or 
Ossian,  whom  the  Irish  are  anxious  to  claim  as  a 
native  of  their  island,  the  very  peculiar,  and  I may 
say  singular  strain  of  sentiment  and  feeling  which, 
considering  the  era  and  state  of  civilization  in  which 
Jhe  poems  of  Ossian  are  said  to  have  been  pro- 
duced, so  remarkably  distinguishes  both  the  per- 

* Camoens. 
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sonal  character  and  the  works  of  the  Scottish  bard, 
should  have  been  preserved  with  so  much  of  its 
original  raciness  and  vigour. 

These  Irish  poems,  instead  of  assuming  to  them- 
selves the  high  antiquity  which  has  been  established 
for  their  Scottish  brethren  by  Blair,  and  Graham, 
and  Sinclair,  not  only  make  Oisin  and  St.  Patrick, 
who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  contemporaries, 
but  exhibit  moreover  very  evident  traces  of  having 
been  composed  not  anterior  to  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century.  Now,  as  the  literati  of  the  sister  island 
have  altogether  failed  in  their  attempt  to  prove, 
either  that  Macpherson  ever  was  in  Ireland,  or  had 
any  of  his  oral  originals  through  an  Irish  channel ; 
and  as  the  productions  ascribed  to  the  Caledonian 
Ossian  claim  not  only  a higher  antiquity,  but  are 
entirely  free  from  all  the  modern  allusions  and  gross 
anachronisms  which  vitiate  the  pretensions  of  the 
Hibernian  poet,  it  follows,  as  a result  of  the  highest 
probability,  that  the  minstrelsy  of  the  Irish  Oisin 
and  his  followers  was  founded  on  the  prior  inspira- 
tion of  the  bard  of  Morven  ; for  it  should  be  re- 
collected, that  at  the  period  when  Fingal  and  his 
son  are  recorded  to  have  lived,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  western  parts 
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of  Scotland,  not  only  spoke  the  same  language,  but 
were  frequently  either  at  war  with  each  other,  or 
united  against  a common  enemy. 

We  find,  indeed,  both  from  the  evidence  arising 
from  the  Scottish  poems  themselves,  and  from  the 
testimony  of  the  Danish  historian  Suhm  that 

* Speaking  of  Swaran  s contest  with  a Norwegian  prince 
of  the  name  of  Gram , the  historian,  whose  work  in  Den- 
mark is  esteemed  as  of  the  highest  authority,  thus  proceeds  : 
“ Swaran  was  the  son  of  Starno ; he  had  carried  on  many 
wars  in  Ireland,  where  he  had  vanquished  most  of  the  he- 
roes that  opposed  him,  except  Cuchullin,  who,  assisted  by 
the  Gaelic  or  Caledonian  king,  Fingal > not  only  defeated 
him,  but  even  took  him  prisoner,  but  had  the  generosity  to 
send  him  back  again  to  his  country  ;”  a quotation  which  has 
drawn  from  sir  John  Sinclair  the  following  inference  and 
remark.  “ The  existence  of  Swaran,  son  of  Starno,  and  his 
wars  in  Ireland,  and  his  having  been  defeated  by  Fingal,  as 
related  by  Ossian,  are  therefore  authenticated  by  the  hi- 
storians of  Denmark  ; and  in  their  annals  a number  of  par- 
ticulars are  stated  regarding  the  manners  of  those  times, 
which  confirm  many  of  the  particulars  mentioned  by  Ossian.” 
And  he  then  adds,  “ it  is  very  satisfactory  to  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  forward  a new,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
convincing  a proof  of  the  authenticity  of  these  ancient  poems ; 
and  hence  indeed  it  appears,  that  the  more  the  subject  is  in- 
vestigated, the  more  clearly  will  that  authenticity  be  esta- 
blished.”— Dissertation  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  of 
Ossian,  pp.  lxiii. — Ixv.  lxvi. 
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early  in  the  third  century  Fingal  had  made  several 
descents  on  the  coast  of  Ulster  for  the  protection  of 
his  kinsman  Cormac,  then  a minor  and  monarch  of 
Ireland,  against  the  invasion  of  Swaran  king  of 
Norway.  In  these  expeditions  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  son  and  chief  bard,  Ossian,  and  also  by  a 
native  Irish  bard  of  the  name  of  Ullin. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Fingal  had  occasion  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior,  or  perhaps  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  the  shores  of  Ulster;  but  here 
his  exploits  were  great  and  numerous,  and  a not 
altogether  unsuccessful  effort  has  been  lately  made 
to  ascertain  the  battle  fields  of  Fingal  in  Ulster,  by 
the  analogy  of  names  and  places  mentioned  in  Os- 
siarfs  poems.  “ It  is  almost  impossible,”  says  the 
author  of  this  attempt,  whilst  describing  Connor 
(the  ancient  Temora)  and  its  neighbourhood,  “ to 
walk  twenty  minutes  without  meeting  some  rude 
marks  of  the  warfare  of  those  times.  Innumerable 
are  the  four  grey  stones,  the  graves  of  the  illustrious 
dead,  which  one  discovers  while  travelling  among 
these  hills  * an  account  which  bears  out  Mr. 


* Campbell’s  Ossiano,  Svo.,  1818,  p.  20. 
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Phillips,  when,  in  the  fervor  of  poetical  enthusiasm, 
lie  exclaims,  in  allusion  to  this  district, 

When  tired  at  eve  the  pilgrim  leans 
Upon  some  rocky  pile, 

Of  days  long  gone  the  rude  remains. 

Saved  by  their  rudeness  from  the  Vandal  reigns 
Which  red  and  ruthless  swept  the  plains 
Of  this  ill-fated  isle. 

He  little  thinks  the  mossy  stones 
Beneath  his  feet 

Afford  some  hero’s  hallow’d  bones 
Their  cold  retreat • 

Perhaps  e’en  there  on  Fingal’s  arm 
A thousand  heroes  hung. 

While  Ossian,  music  of  the  storm. 

The  battle  anthem  sung : 

Or  there  (Emania’s  palace  rose 
In  more  than  regal  pride ; 

Ollam  inhal’d  a nation’s  woes. 

Conn’s  fiery  sceptre  crush’d  her  foes. 

Or  noble  Oscar  died  *. 

That  the  intercourse  and  connexion  which  these 
expeditions  tended  to  establish  between  the  two 
countries,  prolonged  as  they  were  during  the  greater 
part  of  a century,  should  lead  to  a certain  degree 
of  similarity  in  their  minstrelsy  and  poesy  might 
naturally  be  expected,  more  especially  when  we 


* Campbell’s  Ossiano,  Svo.,  1818,  pp.  31,  32, 
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recollect  that  their  language  was  the  same,  and  that 
bards  of  both  nations  were  assembled  under  the 
protection  of  the  Scottish  monarch.  But  that  seven 
or  eight  centuries  after  Fingal  had  ceased  to  reign 
and  Ossian  to  sing,  legendary  and  heroic  verses 
should  be  produced  in  Ireland,  which,  however 
wild  and  inconsistent  in  other  respects,  paint  the 
character  of  Ossian  precisely  as  it  is  given  in  the 
Caledonian  poems,  must,  after  a slight  considera- 
tion, be  reckoned  as  one  amongst  the  strongest  cor- 
roborative proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the  latter. 

It  has  been,  in  fact,  the  most  startling,  and  ap- 
parently the  most  valid  objection  to  the  authenticity 
of  these  productions,  that  the  characters  of  Fingal 
and  of  Ossian,  as  uniformly  represented  in  them, 
are  by  many  degrees  too  sublime  and  pathetic,  too 
humane  and  polished  for  the  era  to  which  their 
existence  is  ascribed.  Yet,  in  these  metrical  ro- 
mances of  the  Irish  bards,  acknowledged  by  the 
Irish  themselves  to  be  written  between  the  eighth 
and  twelfth  centuries,  the  same  high-toned  and  ex- 
alted delineations  of  Fingal  and  his  son  are  to  be 
found.  Can  we,  therefore,  avoid  inferring,  that, 
as  the  internal  as  well  as  the  external  evidence  of 
these  compositions  bears  evident  marks  of  a vast 
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posteriority  to  the  era  of  the  Ossianic  poetry  of 
Scotland,  the  impression  made  upon  the  Irish  by 
these  characters  during  their  intercourse  with  them 
in  the  third  century  was  such  as  to  be  indelible ; 
and  that  they  are  consequently,  as  originally  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  Gaelic  of  North  Britain,  not 
only  poetically  but  historically  correct  ? 

For  the  opportunity  of  forming  this  judgment 
from  an  inspection  of  the  Irish  poems  we  are  in- 
debted to  Miss  Brooke,  the  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated author  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  who,  about  thirty- 
seven  years  ago,  published  in  Dublin  a 4to.  volume, 
now  very  scarce,  entitled  u R cliques  of  Irish  Poetry : 
Consisting  of  Heroic  Poems , Odes,  Elegies , and 
Songs , translated  into  English  Verse : With 
Notes  Explanatory  and  Historical ,*  And  the  Ori- 
ginals in  the  Irish  Character.  To  which  is  sub- 
joined, An  Irish  Tale P 

With  all  the  enthusiasm  for  the  high  antiquity 
and  literary  reputation  of  her  country  which  has 
lately  so  singularly  distinguished  many  of  the  most 
learned  in  Ireland,  and  with  poetical  talents  fully 
adequate  to  the  transfusion  of  the  spirit  of  her 
originals,  has  the  amiable  translator  entered  upon 
her  task  ; and  the  result  has  been  a series  of  poems 
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of  no  ordinary  interest,  and  though,  with  one  ex- 
ception, professedly  versions,  yet  stamped  with  the 
inspiration  indeed 

Of  that  bright  Power,  whom  Nature  forms. 

And  Nature’s  scenes  inspire ; 

Who  mounts  the  winds,  and  rides  the  storms, 

And  glows  with  Heaven’s  own  fire  * ! 

It  is,  however,  only  to  those  parts  of  Miss  Brooke's 
44  Reliques"  which  relate  to  the  character  of  Ossian, 
that  we  are  now  to  turn  our  attention,  and  these 
are  chiefly  confined  to  the  introduction  and  close 
of  two  poems  entitled  44  Magnus  the  Great”  and 
44  The  Chase.”  Here,  as  in  the  greater  number  of 
pieces  in  which  the  Irish  Oisin  is  introduced,  the 
poet  is  represented  not  only  as  contemporary  with 
St.  Patrick,  but  as  conversing  with  him  familiarly, 
and  recurring  with  conscious  pride  and  pleasure, 
though  mingled  with  feelings  of  deep  regret,  to 
that  happy  period  of  his  life  when  he  was  the  hero 
as  well  as  the  bard  of  his  country. 

44  In  these  poems,"  observes  Miss  Brooke,  very 
justly,  44  the  character  of  Oisin  is  so  inimitably 
well  supported,  that  we  lose  the  idea  of  any  other 


* Introduction  to  Muon,  an  Irish  Tale.  Reliques,  p.  325. 
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bard,  and  are  for  a time  persuaded  it  is  Ossian  him- 
self who  speaks.  We  do  not  seem  to  read  a narra- 
tion of  events,  wherein  the  writer  was  neither  a 
witness  nor  a party  : — it  is  the  son — the  father— 
the  hero — the  patriot  who  speaks  ; who  breathes 
his  own  passions  and  feelings  on  our  hearts,  and 
compels  our  sympathy  to  accompany  all  his  griefs  ; 
while  in  a strain  of  natural  and  empassioned  elo- 
quence, he  descants  on  the  fame  and  virtues  of  a 
parent  whom  he  describes  as  at  once  so  amiable  and 
so  great ; and  bewails  the  loss  of  all  his  former 
friends,  kindred,  and  companions,  and  laments  his 
own  forlorn  and  disconsolate  state,  in  apostrophes 
that  pierce  the  very  soul  of  pity  * !” 

Thus,  at  the  close  of  Magnus  the  Great , in  which 
the  character  of  Fingal  is  supported  with  all  those 
traits  of  magnanimity  and  humanity  which  so  beau- 
tifully particularise  him  in  the  Scottish  poems,  the 
aged  bard  reverts  to  his  own  forlorn  and  destitute 
situation  in  terms  which,  whilst  they  breathe  the 
unextinguished  spirit  of  the  hero,  paint  at  the  same 
time  his  sufferings  and  feelings  in  a strain  of  impe- 
rishable sweetness  and  pathos.  Thus,  he  says,  ad- 


* Reliques,  p.  76. 
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dressing  the  saint  who  had  requested  of  him  a de- 
tail of  the  engagement  in  which  Magnus  had  been 
defeated — 

Thus  was  the  mighty  battle  won 
On  Erin’s  sounding  shore  ; 

And  thus.,  O clerk  ! great  Comhal’s  son 
The  palm  of  valour  bore  ! 

Alas ! far  sweeter  to  mine  ear 
The  triumphs  of  that  day 

Than  all  the  psalming  songs  I hear. 

Where  holy  zealots  pray. 

Thou  hast  my  tale  ; — though  memory  bleeds. 

And  sorrow  wastes  my  frame. 

Still  will  I tell  of  former  deeds, 

And  live  on  former  fame  ! 

Now  old,— the  streams  of  life  congeal’d, 

Bereft  of  all  my  joys  ! 

No  sword  this  wither’d  hand  can  wield, 

No  spear  my  arm  employs. 

Among  thy  clerks,  my  last  sad  hour 
Its  weary  scene  prolongs ; 

And  psalms  must  now  supply  the  pow’r 
Of  victory’s  lofty  songs. 

It  is  nevertheless  to  the  opening  of  The  Chase,  a 
legendary  poem,  which,  from  its  mention  of  church 
bells,  cannot  be  attributed  to  a period  earlier  than 

* Fingal. 
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the  middle  ages,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  fullest 
dev  elopement  of  the  character  of  Ossian  as  drawn 
by  the  Irish  bards.  This  piece  also,  like  the  former, 
displays  a glowing  picture  of  the  head  and  heart  of 
the  king  of  Morven,  to  whom,  as  the  fair  translator 
has  remarked,  every  quality  is  attributed  that  is 
either  interesting,  amiable,  or  great  *. 

The  delineation,  indeed,  either  of  Ossian  or  his 
royal  father,  being  precisely  such  as  we  find  drawn 
in  the  poems  translated  by  Macpherson,  would 
answer  the  purpose  which  I have  in  view  ; but  as 
the  character  of  the  bard  is,  from  the  splendor  of  his 
genius,  from  his  blindness,  and  his  being  the  last  of 
his  race,  perhaps  still  more  endeared  to  us  than  that 
of  the  warrior,  I shall  confine  myself  principally  to 
the  picture  which  has  been  given  us  of  the  former. 
The  saint  and  the  poet  are  represented  as  usual, 
conversing  familiarly  together,  when  the  latter  ex- 
claims with  his  customary  courtesy, 

O son  of  Calphruin  sage  divine  ! 

Soft  voice  of  heavenly  song. 

Whose  notes  around  the  holy  shrine 
Sweet  melody  prolong ; 


* Rcliques,  p.  99. 
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Did  e’er  my  tale  thy  curious  ear 
And  fond  attention  draw. 

The  story  of  that  chase  to  hear. 

Which  my  famed  father  saw  ? 

The  chase,  which  singly  o’er  the  plain. 

The  hero’s  steps  pursued  ; 

Nor  one  of  all  his  valiant  train 
Its  wond’rous  progress  view’d  ? 

A query  to  which  the  holy  anchorite  replies, 

O royal  bard  ! to  valour  dear, 

Whom  fame  and  wisdom  grace, 

It  never  was  my  chance  to  hear 
That  memorable  chase. 

But  let  me  now,  O bard,  prevail ! 

Now  let  the  song  ascend  ; 

And  through  the  wonders  of  the  tale, 

May  truth  thy  words  attend  ! 

The  insinuation  which  the  saint  here  throws  out 
against  the  veracity  of  the  bard  very  naturally  and 
very  deservedly  calls  forth  a rebuke,  but  delivered 
in  a tone  of  energy  and  moral  dignity  which  has 
seldom  been  surpassed : 

O Patrick ! to  the  Finian  race 
A falsehood  was  unknown  ; 

No  lie,  no  imputation  base 

On  our  clear  fame  was  thrown ; 
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But  by  firm  truth  and  manly  might 
That  fame  established  grew,, 

Where  oft,  in  honourable  fight, 

Our  foes  before  us  flew. 

Not  thy  own  clerks,  whose  holy  feet 
The  sacred  pavement  trod. 

With  thee  to  hymn,  in  concert  sweet, 

The  praises  of  thy  God ; 

Not  thy  own  clerks  in  truth  excell’d 
The  heroes  of  our  line. 

By  honour  train’d,  by  fame  impell’d 
In  glory’s  fields  to  shine  ! 

O Patrick  of  the  placid  mien, 

And  voice  of  sweetest  sound  ! 

Of  all  thy  church’s  walls  contain 
Within  their  hallow'd  round. 

Not  one  more  faithful  didst  thou  know 
Than  Comhal’s  noble  son  ; 

The  chief  who  gloried  to  bestow 
The  prize  the  bards  had  won  ! 

Were  Morni’s*  valiant  son  alive, 

(Now  in  the  deedless  grave) 

O could  my  wish  from  death  revive 
The  generous  and  the  brave  ! 

* The  celebrated  Gaul  Mac  Mevrni,  well  known  to  the 
reader  of  Ossian’s  Poems.  “ Great  as  is  Oisin’s  partiality,” 
remarks  the  translator,  “ in  favour  of  the  heroes  of  his  own 
race,  yet  we  find  him,  on  all  occasions,  doing  ample  justice 
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Or  Mac  O’Dhuivne,  graceful  form, 

Joy  of  the  female  sight ; 

The  hero  who  would  breast  the  storm, 

And  dare  the  unequal  fight: 

Or  he  whose  sword  the  ranks  defy’d, 

Mac-Garra,  conquest’s  boast, 

Whose  valour  would  a war  decide, 

His  single  arm  an  host. 

Or  could  Mac-Ronan  now  appear, 

In  all  his  manly  charms ; 

Or, — Oil  my  Osgar  * ! wert  thou  here, 

To  fill  my  aged  arms  ! 

Not  then,  as  now,  should  Calphruin’s  son 
His  sermons  here  prolong  ; 

With  bells  and  psalms  the  land  o’er-run, 

And  hum  his  holy  song ! 

If  Fergus  f lived,  again  to  sing 
As  erst,  the  Fennii’s  fame ; 

Or  Daire,  who  sweetly  touch’d  the  string, 

And  thrill’d  the  feeling  frame  ; 

to  the  character  and  valour  of  a chief,  who  was  not  allied  to 
his  family,  and  whose  tribe  had  even,  at  different  times,  been 
their  very  bitterest  enemies. Reliques,  p.  76,  77. 

* Oscar  the  son  of  Ossian,  who  is  said  by  the  Irish  bards 
to  have  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gabhra. 

t Fergus,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Ossian,  and  equally 
celebrated  in  the  poetical  annals  of  Ireland  for  the  gift  of 
song.  He  is  beautifully  and  characteristically  distinguished 
in  the  poem  of  Magnus  the  Great,  to  whom  he  had  been  sent 
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Your  bells,  for  me,  might  sound  in  vain, 

Did  Hugh  the  little  live  ; 

Or  Fallan’s  generous  worth  remain, 

The  ceaseless  boon  to  give ; 

Or  Conan  bald,  though  oft  his  tongue 
To  rage  provoked  my  breast. 

Or  Finn’s  small  dwarf,  whose  magic  song 
Oft  lull’d  the  ranks  to  rest. 

Sweeter  to  me  their  voice  would  seem 
Than  thy  psalm-singing  train  ; 

And  nobler  far  their  lofty  theme. 

Than  that  thy  clerks  maintain  ! 

This  recollection  of  his  departed  friends  and  com- 
patriots in  arms  is,  if  we  except  a few  modern 
allusions,  precisely  in  the  spirit  of  almost  innumer- 
able passages  in  the  Scottish  Ossian,  and  blended 
too  with  the  same  sense  of  conscious  superiority  on 
the  part  of  the  unhappy  bard.  The  lofty  cha- 
racter, however,  of  Oisin’s  retort  seems  to  have 

by  Fingal,  to  inquire  the  motive  of  his  landing  with  an  hos- 
tile intention.  Having  replied  to  the  insolent  language  of 
Magnus  with  great  but  dignified  courtesy,  the  poet  tells  us, 

Mild  Fergus  then,  his  errand  done. 

Return’d  with  wonted  grace  ; 

His  mind,  like  the  unchanging  sun. 

Still  beaming  in  his  face. 

Ret.tques,  p 47. 
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discomposed  the  temper  and  wounded  the  religious 
feelings  of  his  companion,  who  aims  to  repress  the 
cherished  pride  of  the  hero  and  the  minstrel,  and 
who  exhibits,  whilst  making  the  attempt,  sentiments 
of  peculiar  sublimity  and  beauty  : 

Cease  thy  vain  thoughts,  and  fruitless  boasts ; 

Can  death  thy  chiefs  restore  ?— 

Son  of  the  king  of  mighty  hosts. 

Their  glories  are  no  more. 

Confide  in  him  whose  high  decree 
O’er-rules  all  earthly  power ; 

And  bend  to  him  thy  humble  knee, 

To  him  devote  thy  hour. 

And  let  thy  contrite  prayer  be  made 
To  him  who  rules  above; 

Entreat  for  his  almighty  aid. 

For  his  protecting  love  ! 

Though  (with  thy  will  perverse  at  strife). 

Thou  deem’st  it  strange  to  say, — 

He  gave  thy  mighty  father  life , 

And  took  that  life  away . 

The  allusion  of  the  last  two  lines  of  this  striking 
address  brings  to  the  memory  of  the  bard,  with  all 
its  bitterest  aggravation,  the  irreparable  loss  which 
he  has  sustained.  He  cannot  avoid  contrasting;  his 
present  forlorn  and  impotent  state  with  the  highly- 
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honoured  pre-eminence  from  which  he  has  fallen ; 
and  he  replies  to  the  admonitory  zeal  of  his  spiritual 
adviser  in  language  of  the  most  exquisite  pathos. 

Alas  ! thy  words  sad  import  bear. 

And  grating  sounds  impart ; 

They  come  with  torture  to  mine  ear. 

And  anguish  to  my  heart ! 

Not  for  thy  God  these  torrents  spring 
That  drain  their  weeping  source, 

But  that  my  father,  and  my  king. 

Now  lies  a lifeless  corse  ! 

Too  much  1 have  already  done. 

Thy  godhead’s  smile  to  gain ; 

That  thus  each  wonted  joy  1 shun. 

And  with  thy  clerks  remain  ! 

The  royal  robe,  the  social  board, 

Music  and  mirth  are  o'er ; 

And  the  dear  art  1 once  adored, 

1 now  enjoy  no  more. 

For  now  no  bards  from  Oisin’s  hand 
The  wonted  gift  receive ; 

Nor  hounds  nor  horn  I now  command. 

Nor  martial  feats  achieve  * ! 

* Another  and  a similar  picture  of  the  lonely  and  forlorn 
state  of  the  once  highly-honoured  bard  is  given  by  Miss 
Brooke  in  a literal  version  from  a poem  of  the  like  age  with 
that  in  the  text,  entitled  “ A Dialogue  between  Oisin  and 
St.  Patrick;”  where  the  former,  lamenting  the  loss  of  his 
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O Inisfail ! thy  Oisin  goes 
To  guard  thy  ports  no  more'; 

To  pay  with  death  the  foreign  foes 
Who  dare  insult  thy  shore  ! 

We  can  scarcely,  indeed,  form  a picture  of  more 
utter  destitution  than  what  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
person  of  the  Celtic  Homer,  whether  it  be  drawn 
from  Scottish  or  Irish  sources.  Nor  can  we  avoid 
thinking,  that  when  the  poets  of  Erin  chose  to 
make  their  Oisin  contemporary  with  St.  Patrick, 
they  would  have  given  us  a much  more  amiable 
idea  of  the  saint,  had  they  represented  him  as  some- 
what more  lenient,  more  ready  to  make  allowance 
for  impressions  rendered  indelible  not  only  by  length 
of  time,  but  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  love,  and 
friendship,  and  the  recollections  of  former  fame 
and  glory.  How  much,  soever,  therefore,  we  may 
acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  the  following  reply,  and 
however  greatly  we  may  admire  the  imagery  by 

kindred  and  friends,  exclaims,  f f To  survive  them  is  my  depth 
of  woe ! the  banquet  and  the  song  have  now  no  charms  for 
me  ! Wretched  and  old, — the  poor  solitary  remnant  of  the 
Fenii ! Why, — O why  am  I yet  alive  ? — Alas,  O Patrick  ! 
grievous  is  my  state  ! — the  last  of  all  my  race  ! — My  heroes 
are  gone ! my  strength  is  gone  ! — Bells  I now  hear,  for  the 
songs  of  my  bards ; and  age,  blindness  and  woe,  are  all  that 
remain  of  Oisin Reliques,  p,  76. 
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which  it  is  enforced,  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to 
feel  that  the  venerable  apostle  of  the  sister  island 
has  exhibited  no  very  abundant  stock  of  pity  or 
forbearance. 

O Oisin  of  the  mighty  deed  ! 

Thy  folly  1 deplore  ; 

O ! cease  thy  frenzy  thus  to  feed, 

And  give  the  subject  o’er. 

Nor  Finn,  nor  all  the  Finnian  race. 

Can  with  his  power  compare 

Who  to  yon  orbs  assigns  their  place. 

And  rules  the  realms  of  air  ! 

For  man  yon  azure  vault  he  spreads. 

And  clothes  the  flow’ry  plains ; 

On  every  tree  soft  fragrance  sheds. 

And  blooming  fruit  ordains  ! 

3Tis  he  who  gives  the  peopled  stream. 

Replete  with  life  to  flow  ; 

Who  gives  the  moon’s  resplendent  beam. 

And  sun’s  meridian  glow ! 

Would’st  thou  thy  puny  king  compare 
To  that  Almighty  hand 

Which  form’d  fair  earth,  and  ambient  air. 

And  bade  their  powers  expand  ? 

The  rejoinder  which  now  falls  from  the  lips  of 
Oisin  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  animated  and  cha- 
racteristic : 
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It  was  not  on  a fruit  or  flower 
My  king  his  care  bestow’d ; 

He  better  knew  to  show  his  power 
In  honour’s  glorious  roach 

To  load  with  death  the  hostile  field. 

In  blood  his  might  procliam  ; 

Our  land  with  wide  protection  shield, 

And  wing  to  heaven  his  fame  1 

In  peace  his  tranquil  hours  to  bless,, 

Beneath  soft  beauty’s  eye, 

Or,  on  the  chequer’d  field  of  chess  *, 

The  mimic  fight  to  try. 

* Dr.  Hyde  says,  “ the  old  Irish  were  so  greatly  addicted  to 
chess,  that  amongst  them  the  possession  of  good  estates  has 
been  often  decided  by  it ; and,”  adds  he,  “ there  are  some 
estates,  at  this  very  time,  the  property  whereof  still  depends 
upon  the  issue  of  a game  at  chess.  For  example,  the  heirs 
of  two  certain  noble  Irish  families,  whom  we  could  name 
(to  say  nothing  of  others),  hold  their  lands  upon  this  tenure, 
viz  that  one  of  them  shall  encounter  the  other  at  chess  in 
this  manner ; that  which  ever  of  them  conquered,  should 
seize  and  possess  the  estate  of  the  other.  Therefore,”  says 
the  doctor,  “ I am  told  they  manage  the  affair  prudently 
among  themselves  : once  a year  they  meet,  by  appointment, 
to  play  at  chess;  one  of  them  makes  a move,  and  the  other 
says,  I will  consider  how  to  answer  you  next  year.  This 
being  done,  a public  notary  commits  to  writing  the  situation 
of  the  game,  by  which  method  a game  that  neither  has  won 
lias  been,  and  will  be,  continued  for  some  hundred  of  years.’ 
— Vallancey’s  Irish  Grammar,  Essay  on  the  Celtic  Language, 
p.  85, 
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Or  sylvan  sports,  that  well  beseem 
The  martial  and  the  brave  ; 

Or,  plung’d  amid  the  rapid  stream/ 

His  manly  limbs  to  lave. 

But,  when  the  rage  of  battle  bled  !— - 
Then— then  his  might  appear’d, 

And  o’er  red  heaps  of  hostile  dead 
His  conquering  standard  rear’d  ! 

Where  was  thy  God  on  that  sad  day., 
When  on  lerne’s  wave 

Two  heroes  plough’d  the  wat’ry  way. 
Their  beauteous  prize  to  save  ? 

From  Locblin’s  king  of  ships,  his  bride. 
His  lovely  queen  they  bore. 

Through  whom  unnumber’d  warriors  die. 
And  bathed  in  blood  our  shore. 

Or  on  that  day  when  Tailk’s  proud  might 
Invaded  Erin’s  coast. 

Where  was  thy  Godhead  in  that  fight. 
And  where  thy  empty  boast  ? 

While  round  the  bravest  Fenii  bled, 

No  help  did  he  bestow ; 

’Twas  Osgur’s  arm  avenged  the  deed. 

And  gave  the  glorious  blow  ! 

Where  was  thy  God  when  Magnus  came  ? 
Magnus  the  brave  and  great ; 

The  man  of  might,  the  man  of  fame. 
Whose  tlircat’ning  voice  was  fate ! 
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Thy  Godhead  did  not  aid  us  then,— 

Jf  such  a God  there  be, 

He  should  have  favour’d  gallant  men, 

As  great  and  good  as  he  ! 

Fierce  Anninir’s  wide  wasting  son, 

Allean  of  dreadful  fame. 

Who  T amor’s  treasures  oft  had  won. 

And  wrapt  her  walls  in  flame. 

Not  by  thy  God,  in  single  fight,  * 

The  deathful  hero  fell. 

But  by  Finn’s  arm,  whose  matchless  might 
Could  ev’ry  force  repel  ! 

In  ev’ry  mouth  his  fame  we  meet. 

Well  known,  and  well  believed 
I have  not  heard  of  any  feat 
Thy  cloudy  king  achieved. 

The  somewhat  sarcastic  insinuation  with  which 
these  fine  stanzas  conclude  has  the  effect  of  throw- 
ing the  saint  completely  off  his  guard,  and  he  bursts 
into  a strain  of  invective  which  does  not  present  us 
with  a very  favourable  idea  of  his  progress  in  Chris- 
tian charity.  In  fact,  he  tells  the  aged  poet  in 
plain  terms,  that  he  is  a bald  and  senseless  fool, 
and  that  as  long  as  God  shall  rule  in  heaven,  his 
race  shall  endure  unremitting  torment.  “ It  must 
be  owned, v says  the  fair  translator,  “ this  railing 
is  rather  of  the  coarsest ; but  our  poet  seems  more 
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partial  to  his  heroes  than  to  his  saints,  or  he  would 
hardly  have  put  this  language  into  the  mouth  of 
the  good  bishop.”  We  can  scarcely,  however,  re- 
gret this  want  of  equanimity  on  the  part  of  St. 
Patrick,  since  it  introduces  the  following  wild  but 
beautifully  characteristic  expostulation  from  the  lips 
of  his  companion,  who,  shocked,  as  he  well  might 
be,  by  the  anathema  we  have  just  recorded,  ex- 
claims— 


If  God  then  rules,  why  is  the  chief 
Of  ComhaFs  gen’rous  race 

To  fiends  consign’d,  without  relief 
From  justice  or  from  grace  ? 

When,  were  thy  God  himself  confined, 
My  king  of  mild  renown 

W ould  quickly  all  his  chains  unbind. 
And  give  him  back  his  crown. 

For  never  did  his  generous  breast 
Reject  the  feeling  glow ; 

Refuse  to  succour  the  distrest, 

Or  slight  the  captive’s  woe. 

His  ransom  loosed  the  prisoner’s  chains. 
And  broke  the  dire  decree  ; 

Or,  with  his  hosts,  on  glory’s  plains, 

He  fought  to  set  them  free  ! 
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O Patrick  ! were  I senseless  grown. 

Thy  holy  clerks  should  bleed, 

Nor  one  be  spared  to  pour  his  moan 
O’er  the  avenging  deed  ! 

Nor  books  nor  crosiers  should  be  found, 

Nor  ever  more  a bell 
Within  thy  holy  walls  should  sound, 

Where  prayers  and  zealots  dwell. 

Nothing  can  more  admirably  paint  the  character 
of  Fingal,  such  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
it  delineated  in  the  Ossian  of  Macpherson,  than  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  stanzas  of  this  affecting 
appeal.  Whether  the  noble  picture  which  it  con- 
tains of  mercy  and  magnanimity  touched  the  heart 
of  the  too  zealous  bishop,  or  the  allusion  in  its  close 
to  the  power  which  the  bard  and  chieftain  still  pos- 
sessed alarmed  his  fears,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain ; but  that  a sudden  revolution  took  place,  if 
not  in  the  sentiments,  yet  in  the  language  of  the 
saint,  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  his  reply  : 

O Oisin,  of  the  royal  race  ! 

The  actions  of  thy  sire. 

The  king  of  smiles  and  courteous  grace, 

1,  with  the  world,  admire. 
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Thy  story  therefore  I await. 

And  thy  late  promise  claim, 

The  chase’s  wonders  to  relate, 

And  give  the  tale  to  fame. 

It  must  be  obvious,  I think,  from  the  passages 
which  have  now  been  quoted  from  these  Irish 
legends,  that,  though  written  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
character  of  Ossian  has  been  sustained  in  them  with 
all  the  beauty,  amenity,  and  sublimity  which  sur- 
round it  in  the  Caledonian  poetry.  And  as  the  Irish 
histories  themselves  refer  the  existence  of  Fingal 
and  Ossian  to  the  third  century,  placing  the  death 
of  the  former  in  the  year  283,  and  that  of  Oscar, 
the  grandson  of  Fingal,  in  the  year  236,  though, 
out  of  compliment  to  St.  Patrick,  they  have  com- 
mitted the  bold  anachronism  of  representing  the 
Celtic  poet  a disciple  of  the  national  apostle,  does 
it  not  follow  as  a legitimate  inference,  considering 
this  perfect  consonancy  of  the  Irish  with  the  Scot- 
tish era,  and  the  very  early  intercourse  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  nations,  that  the  poetry 
ascribed  to  Ossian  by  the  Scottish  antiquaries  is, 
both  as  to  its  antiquity  and  character,  altogether 
what  authentic  tradition  has  handed  down  to  us  P 
For,  be  it  remembered,  that  even  should  we  re- 
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more  the  origin  of  the  Ossianic  poems,  from  the 
third  to  the  ninth  or  tenth,  or  eleventh  century,  the 
period  to  which  the  Irish  originals  of  the  transla- 

I 

tions  before  us  are  to  be  attributed,  we  should  gain 
nothing  by  the  exchange,  as  the  purity  and  refine- 
ment of  sentiment,  so  remarkable  in  the  Gaelic 
muse,  and  which  has  excited  so  much  controversy, 
surprise,  and  scepticism,  would  be  as  great  a stum- 
bling-block in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  age. 

Indeed,  at  an  era  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
involved  in  the  grossest  ignorance,  it  speaks  highly 
in  favour  of  the  comparative  state  of  Ireland,  that 
her  bards  were  able  not  only  to  relish  and  admire 
the  disinterested  patriotism,  the  tender  and  sublime 
enthusiasm  of  such  characters  as  Fingal  and  Ossian, 
but  were  found  competent  to  transmit  with  so  little 
alloy,  with  so  much,  indeed,  of  genuine  simplicity 
and  energy,  the  impressions  which  for  many  genera- 
tions had  been  descending  to  them  through  the  oral 
poetry  and  traditions  of  their  Gaelic  neighbours. 

“ As  yet,”  says  Miss  Brooke,  in  allusion  to  the 
lustre  reflected  upon  her  countrymen  by  their  an- 
cestors of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  a passage  of  ex- 
quisite beauty  and  feeling,  which  in  the  present  day 
cannot  be  .read  without  a sigh  of  deep  regret  for 
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what  lias  passed  since  it  was  written,  “ as  yet,  we  are 
too  little  known  to  our  noble  neighbour  of  Britain  ; 
were  we  better  acquainted,  we  should  be  better 
friends.  The  British  Muse  is  not  yet  informed 
that  she  has  an  elder  sister  in  this  isle ; let  us 
then  introduce  them  to  each  other  ! together  let 
them  walk  abroad  from  their  bowers,  sweet  am- 
bassadresses of  cordial  union  between  two  coun- 
tries that  seem  formed  by  nature  to  be  joined  by 
every  bond  of  interest  and  of  amity.  Let  them 
entreat  of  Britain  to  cultivate  a nearer  acquaint- 
ance with  her  neighbouring  isle.  Let  them  con- 
ciliate for  us  her  esteem,  and  her  affection  will 
follow  of  course.  Let  them  tell  her,  that  the  por- 
tion of  her  blood  which  flows  in  our  veins  is  rather 
ennobled  than  disgraced  by  the  mingling  tides 
that  descended  from  our  heroic  ancestors.  Let  them 
come — but  will  they  answer  to  a voice  like  mine  ? 
Will  they  not  rather  depute  some  favoured  pen,  to 
chide  me  back  to  the  shade  whence  I have  been 
allured,  and  where,  perhaps,  I ought  to  have  re- 
mained, in  respect  to  the  memory  and  superior 
genius  of  a father — it  avails  not  to  say  how  dear  ! — 
But  my  feeble  efforts  presume  not  to  emulate,— 
and  they  cannot  injure  his  fame#.” 

* Preface,  pp.  vii.  viii. 
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It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remark,  after  the 
many  beautiful  and  highly  finished  stanzas  which 
I have  had  occasion  to  quote  in  this  paper,  that  the 
amiable  translator  had  little  cause  for  the  appre- 
hensions which  she  has  avowed  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  above  passage,  either  as  they  might  refer  to  the 
tribe  of  critics,  or  to  the  public  at  large  ; for  to 
adopt  her  own  emphatic  language, 

Full  oft  the  Muse,  a gentle  guest, 

Dwells  in  a female  form  ! 

And  patriot  fire  a female  breast 
May  sure  unquestion’d  warm  *. 

In  fine,  without  flattery  it  may  be  added,  that 
her  versions,  which  exhibit  many  varied  forms  of 
metre,  and  include  Heroic  Poems,  Odes,  Elegies, 
and  Songs,  are  throughout  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
the  most  engaging  enthusiasm ; and  that,  whether 
the  Dirge,  the  wild  War-song,  or  the  Lay  of  Love, 
be  the  theme  on  which  her  efforts  are  exerted,  she 
is  alike  entitled  to  our  gratitude  and  admiration. 


* Introduction  to  Maon,  p.  327. 
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No.  NV. 

As  dissolute,  as  desperate : yet,  through  both  , 

I see  some  sparkles  of  a better  hope, 

Which  elder  days  may  happily  bring  forth. 

Shakspeare. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  almost  the  same 
degree  of  disparity  which  I have  noticed  to  have 
existed  between  father  and  child  at  the  opening  of 
my  last  paper  on  the  History  of  the  Cliffords,  may 
be  found  in  relation  to  the  early  years  of  Henry 
lord  Clifford,  the  shepherd,  and  those  of  his  son  by 
his  first  wife  ; for,  whilst  the  childhood  and  youth 
of  the  former  had  been  passed  in  the  deepest  se- 
clusion, and  in  the  lowliest  habits  of  pastoral  life, 
those  of  the  latter  had  been  spent  amid  the  extrava- 
gance and  dissipation  of  a gorgeous  court. 

Henry,  lord  Clifford,  eleventh  lord  of 

THE  HONOUR  OF  SkIPTON,  AND  FIRST  EARL  OF 

Cumberland,  was  born  in  1493, and,  unfortunately 
for  himself  and  the  peace  of  his  father’s  mind,  was 
bred  up  the  fellow-student  and  companion  of  prince 
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Henry,  afterwards  Henry  the  Eighth.  From  such 
an  association,  which  necessarily  plunged  him  into 
scenes  of  the  most  fascinating  gaiety  and  dissipation, 
no  other  result  could  have  been  expected  than  what 
actually  occurred,  an  addiction  to  wasteful  expen- 
diture and  thoughtless  excess. 

Of  this  we  have  a melancholy  proof  in  a letter 
from  the  old  lord,  still  existing  among  the  family 
papers,  and  addressed  to  a privy  counsellor  of 
Henry  the  VIHth,  with  the  view  of  having  the  griev- 
ances which  it  enumerates  placed  before  the  eye 
of  the  young  monarch.  It  appears  to  have  been 
written,  though  without  date,  about  1512,  when 
Henry  Clifford  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  and 
paints  in  strong  colours  the  disobedience  and  even 
violence  which  he,  the  father,  experienced  from  the 
misconduct  of  his  son,  who,  he  tells  us,  scrupled 
not  to  spoil  his  houses  and  seize  his  goods  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  44  inordinate  pride  and  ryot,  as 
speciallie  dyd  apere  when  coming  into  ye  contrie, 
he  aparellyd  himself  and  hys  horse  in  cloth  of  golde 
and  gold smyth’s  wark,  more  lyk  a duke  than  a pore 
baron’s  sonne  as  hee  ys and  then,  after  recount- 
ing his  many  acts  of  personal  disrespect  to  himself, 
he  adds,  44  moreover  he  in  his  countree  makyth  de- 
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bate  betweene  gentilmen,  and  trobleth  divers  housys 
of  r eligioun,  to  bring  from  them  ther  tythes,  sham- 
fully  beting  ther  tenaunts,  and  s’vants,  in  such 
wyse  as  some  whol  townes  are  fayne  to  kepe  the 
churches  both  nighte  and  dave,  and  dare  not  com 
at  their  own  housys  #.” 

From  the  quarter,  however,  to  which  these  com- 
plaints were  addressed  there  could  be  little  pro- 
bability of  interference ; for  Henry  Clifford  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  new  monarch,  and  this,  as 
the  countess  of  Pembroke  has  remarked  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  her  family,  64  made  him  more  stout  and 
less  submitting  to  his  old  father,  Henry,  lord  Clif- 
ford, than  otherwise  he  would  have  been  -f*.1’  In 
short,  presuming  on  the  affection  of  his  sovereign, 
so  far  as  to  believe  that  his  conduct  in  a remote 
part  of  the  north  of  England,  however  dissolute, 
would  be  overlooked,  he  became,  in  fact,  the  leader 
of  a troop  of  banditti,  committing  in  the  idle  levity 
of  his  heart,  or  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  all  the 
wanton  mischief  and  spoliation  of  which  his  father 
so  justly  complains. 

* History  of  Craven,  p.255. 

t Censura  Literaria,  Vol.  vi.  p.  404,  from  Harl.  MSS. 
6177. 
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To  this  lawless  aiul  degrading  career,  there  is 
reason  however  to  conclude,  that  an  early  stop  was 
put  by  the  humanizing  power  of  love  ; for  he  must 
have  married  shortly  after  the  letter  which  I have 
quoted  was  written,  being  a father  by  his  second 
wife,  lady  Margaret  Percy,  daughter  of  the  sixth 
earl  of  Northumberland,  at  the  age  of  twenty- four  ; 
and,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  continue  this 
irregular  line  of  conduct  after  he  had  entered  into 
the  marriage  state,  we  may  flatter  ourselves  that  his 
father’s  closing  years  were  cheered  by  beholding 
him  a wiser  and  a better  man. 

The  next  view,  indeed,  which  we  have  of  this 
nobleman,  presents  him  to  us  under  a much  more 
imposing  aspect ; for  scarcely  had  two  years  elapsed 
after  his  accession  to  the  lordship  and  honour  of 
Skipton,  when  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  had  not  for- 
gotten their  former  intimacy,  conferred  upon  him 
the  dignity  of  earl  of  Cumberland. 

Of  his  lordship’s  expenses  to  London  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  during  a residence  there  of  five  weeks 
and  one  day,  a very  curious  account  has  been  pre- 
served by  Dodsworth,  from  an  original  in  Skipton 
Castle  which  has  now  perished ; and  from  this 
document,  and  from  Dr.  Whitaker’s  observations 
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upon  it,  I shall  present  my  readers  with  a few 
facts  which  will  throw  no  uninteresting  light  upon 
the  manners  and  modes  of  living  which  prevailed 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

It  was  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  and 
in  the  seventeeth  year  of  Henry’s  reign,  that  this 
journey  was  undertaken  ; a period  of  the  year  some- 
what different  from  that  which  a nobleman  would 
now  select  for  a visit  to  the  metropolis  ; but,  at 
that  time,  the  badness  of  the  roads  was  such  as  to 
render  an  early  spring  or  winter  journey  to  town 
an  achievement  not  only  difficult  but  hazardous. 

It  appears  that  the  new  earl  was  attended  on  this 
expedition  by  thirty-three  of  his  servants  on  horse- 
back. How  many  days  were  occupied  in  travelling 
is  not  mentioned,  but  his  expenses  on  the  road  are 
put  down  at  7/.  15s.  1 d.  On  his  arrival  in  the 
capital,  he  was  lodged  at  Derby-place,  now  the 
Heralds’  College ; and  we  find,  from  the  first  list  of 
charges,  that  his  expenditure  in  house-keeping  for 
himself  and  his  whole  retinue,  including  horses,  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  forty-six  pounds,  seven 
shillings,  or  about  nine  pounds  per  week  ; a circum- 
stance which  will  the  less  surprise  us,  when  we  read, 
under  the  same  head,  that  his  wine  for  five  weeks 
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amounted  to  the  sum  of  three  shillings , and  his 
desserts,  consisting  of  cherries,  to  two-pence  ! There 
is  an  article  also  for  rushes,  which,  even  in  the 
apartments  of  the  palace,  had  not  yet  given  way  to 
the  much  more  cleanly  and  elegant  accommodation 
of  the  carpet. 

Yet  immediately  afterwards,  under  the  title  of 
“ Household  Stuff  bought,”  we  discover  that  both 
napkins  and  table-cloths,  a luxury  which  many 
might  suppose  of  much  later  date,  were  purchased 
both  for  the  parlour  and  hall  of  this  earl  in  1525. 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the  sums  expended 
for  new  liveries,  which,  on  such  an  occasion,  it  was 
thought  necessary  should  be  of  the  most  sumptuous 
kind  ; and  they  are  accordingly  described  as  con- 
sisting of  coats  laced  with  gold  and  silver,  faced 
with  satin,  and  embroidered  with  the  cognizances 
of  the  Cliffords.  But  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
items  in  this  part  of  the  expenditure  is,  “ To  the 
parson  of  Guisely  for  his  livery,  13,?.  4 d. a strange 
term  for  the  robes  of  one  who  appears  to  have  acted 
as  chaplain  to  the  family. 

We  have  seen,  from  the  complaints  of  his  father, 
that  this  nobleman  was  in  his  earliest  youth  a great 
lover  of  dress  ; nor  did  the  partiality  appear  to  desert 
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him  as  he  advanced  in  life  ; for  under  the  head  of 
4t  My  Lord’s  .Robes  and  Apparel]/’  which  were 
purchased  during  this  visit  to  town,  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  most  rich  and  costly  articles. 
It  should  be  recollected,  however,  that  his  robes  as 
an  earl,  and  which  were,  it  seems,  of  crimson  velvet 
and  ermine,  form  part  of  the  catalogue  ; but,  inde- 
pendent of  these,  there  is  a long  list  of  velvets  and 
satins,  tawny,  black,  and  russet,  together  with  vel- 
vet dress-shoes,  French  caps,  a sword  whose  “chape” 
was  silver  gilt,  &c.  &c. 

Somewhat  anomalously  placed  under  this  head, 
are  also  to  be  found  the  complete  equipment  of  a 
lover  of  the  bow,  as  a bugle-horn  tipped  with  silver, 
a green  sash,  a pair  of  shooting  gloves,  and  several 
dozens  of  arrows  Avith  differently  formed  heads  ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  we  find  his  lordship  pur- 
chasing a falcon  for  one  pound,  and  obtaining  a 
hound  from  my  lord  of  W estmoreland  ; articles 
which  sufficiently  prove  how  much  attached  this 
nobleman  was  to  rural  diversions  ; for  these  were 
the  only  treasures,  excepting  dress,  which  he  thought 
worthy  of  being  carried  from  London  into  the  north. 
He  did  not,  however,  absolutely  forget  his  countess, 
whom  he  had  left  at  Skipton,  though,  as  Whitaker 
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has  observed,  she  might  complain  with  some  rea- 
son, that  he  had  been  sufficiently  profuse  in  the 
decoration  of  his  own  person,  and  very  economical 
. with  respect  to  hers  for  there  are  but  two  articles 
of  dress  put  down  for  her  ladyship,  u a white  fronte- 
lett  broidered  and  wrought  with  gold  for  my  lady, 
21,  10s.”  and  “ Velvet  to  my  lady,  7s.”  Lady 
Margaret,  however,  appears  to  have  had  a taste  for 
something  very  independent  of  mere  personal  orna- 
ment, a penchant,  I suspect,  for  some  peculiar  kind 
of  wine  ; for  the  only  other  article  which  relates  to 
her  runs  thus,  for  hying  wyne  to  my  ladle , 1/. 

A considerable  charge,  of  course,  is  incurred  for 
fees  due  to  the  heralds,  in  consequence  of  his  lord- 
ship’s accession  of  title  ; and  it  appears  also  by  an 
item  for  boat-hire  to  Durham-place,  that  the  earl 
was  ordered  to  wait  upon  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
natural  son  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  was  warden 
of  the  western  marches,  and  to  whom  the  earl  had 
been  appointed  as  deputy. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  whilst  his  lordship 
was  feasting  on  venison,  and  listening  to  the  min- 
strelsy of  Derby-place,  for  we  read  that  3s.  4 d. 
were  paid  66  to  a servant  of  the  abbot  of  Waltham 
that  brought  a buk  to  my  lord,”’  and  the  same  sum 
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“ to  my  lord  Derbies  minstrells,’1  he  had  permitted 
the  catalogue  of  his  “ Almonses  and  Offerands”  to 
have  been  more  extensive,  as  the  articles  under  these 
heads  amount  but  to  11s.  Id.  ! 

There  are  two  items  which  more  peculiarly  relate 
to  the  eaiTs  family  arrangements.  The  first  informs 
us,  that  he  had  to  pay  half-yearly  to  lady  Clifford  *, 
widow  of  his  father,  Henry  lord  Clifford,  the  shep- 
herd, the  sum  of  seventy-five  pounds  by  way  of 
jointure  ; the  second,  that,  during  his  visit  to  town, 
he  obtained  of  the  pope’s  collector,  for  the  sum  of 
1 1 Z.  IQs.  4 c/.,  a licence  for  marriage  between  John 
Scrope,  son  and  heir-apparent  to  the  lord  Scrope, 
and  his  own  daughter,  lady  Katherine  Clifford. 

Finally,  we  learn  from  this  household  book  of  the 
Cliffords,  that,  deducting  the  jointure  paid  to  his 
stepmother,  the  earl  expended  on  this  expedition 
the  sum  of  301/.  no  trifling  amount  for  those 
days. 

The  honours  which  he  received  from  the  friend- 
ship of  Henry  the  Eighth  did  not  terminate  with 
this  promotion  to  an  earldom  ; for,  about  seven 
years  afterwards,  he  was  made  a knight  of  the  most 


* Now  married  to  lord  Richard  Gray. 
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noble  order  of  the  Garter,  and  in  1537,  through 
the  interest  of  his  sovereign,  he  married  his  eldest 
son,  Henry  Clifford,  to  the  lady  Ellenor  Brandon, 
daughter  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  by 
Mary,  queen  dowager  of  France,  daughter  of  Henry 
the  Seventh.  For  the  accommodation  of  this  high- 
born lady,  whom  it  was  thought  necessary  to  receive 
with  all  the  honours  due  to  her  royal  descent,  the 
earl,  then  resident  at  Skipton,  completed,  in  the 
short  period  of  four  or  five  months  previous  to  her 
nuptials,  a very  considerable  addition  to  the  castle, 
occupying  on  its  eastern  side  a space  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  including,  in  a single 
range  of  building,  a long  gallery,  then  deemed  a 
requisite  ornament  to  every  princely  residence,  and 
terminated  by  an  octagon  tower.  When  the  66  main 
part  of  the  castle1'  was  slighted  by  ordinance  of 
parliament,  in  December,  1649,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  a garrison  on  both  sides  during  the 
great  rebellion,  this  addition  by  the  first  earl  of 
Cumberland,  being  evidently  calculated  more  for 
domestic  splendour  than  defence,  was  left  untouched, 
and  is  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  win- 
dows, which  were  altered  by  the  countess  of  Pem- 
broke, nearly  in  its  original  state,  exhibiting  not 
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only  its  carved  and  panelled  wainscot  in  good  pre- 
servation, but  a part  of  its  ancient  furniture. 

It  was,  however,  but  the  year  preceding  this  ap- 
pendage of  state  apartments,  that  the  earl  was  com- 
pelled to  defend  the  strongest  parts  of  his  castle 
against  the  efforts  of  a formidable  insurrection  which 
had  broken  out  in  the  northern  counties,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  king’s  dissolution  of  the  smaller 
monasteries.  It  was  excited  and  headed  by  Robert 
Aske,  a man  of  great  courage  and  considerable  mili- 
tary skill,  and  who  dignified  his  undertaking  by 
the  captivating  appellation  of  The  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace.  He  was  powerfully  seconded  by  the  zeal 
of  the  Roman  catholics,  and  more  particularly  by 
the  monks,  friars,  and  nuns,  who  being  expelled 
from  their  houses,  and  turned  loose,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  world,  appealed  with  such  effect  to  the 
superstitious  feelings  and  compassion  of  the  lower 
orders,  that  in  a very  little  time  not  less  than  forty 
thousand  individuals  had  assembled  in  support  of 
the  cause.  They  bound  their  adherents  by  a solemn 
oath,  and,  after  publishing  a specious  declaration  of 
their  views,  they  advanced  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
and  with  banners,  on  which  were  depicted  the  five 
wounds  of  Christ,  whilst  their  priests,  marching  in 
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front,  exhibiting  their  crucifixes,  kept  alive  and  in- 
flamed their  ardour.  In  this  manner,  restoring  the 
monks  to  their  monasteries  as  they  went  on,  and 
compelling  all  whom  they  met  to  join  them,  they 
had  the  audacity  to  lay  siege  to  the  castles  of  Pom- 
fret,  Skipton,  and  Scarborough #.  Pomfret  was 
surrendered  to  the  insurgents  by  lord  d'Arcy  and 
the  archbishop  of  York  ; but  the  earl  of  Cumber- 
land, with  a resolution  worthy  of  his  ancestors,  sent 
to  assure  his  sovereign,  that  although  five  hundred 
gentlemen,  whom  he  retained  at  his  cost,  had  al- 
ready deserted  him,  he  would  defend  his  castle  of 
Skipton  against  them  all  f.  And  not  only  did  he 
do  this,  but  through  his  influence  with  the  canons 
of  Bolton,  he  prevented  their  joining  the  spreading 
defection  of  the  neighbouring  religious  houses. 

Wealth  and  prosperity  now  set  in  with  a full 
tide  on  the  latter  days  of  this  first  earl  of  Cumber- 
land ; for,  in  1538,  by  the  death  of  Henry  earl  of 
Northumberland,  brother  of  his  second  wife,  lady 
Margaret  Percy?  without  issue,  the  whole  Percy 
fee,  which  had  been  settled  by  the  earl  of  Northum- 

* Vide  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  229. —Henry,  vol.  ii.  p.  298. 

t Herbert’s  Life  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  483. — Whitaker, 
p.  340. 
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berland  about  four  years  before  on  his  nephew  lord 
Henry  Clifford,  became  vested  in  his,  the  earl  of 
Cumberland’s  family  ; an  acquisition  which,  com- 
prehending all  the  western  part,  or  nearly  one-half 
of  Craven,  gave  to  the  Cliffords,  in  conjunction 
with  their  own  fee  in  the  same  district,  and  the 
estates  which  they  shortly  afterwards  acquired  by 
the  dissolution  of  Bolton  Abbey,  an  almost  entire 
command  over  this  division  of  Yorkshire. 

The  surrender  of  Bolton  Abbey  into  the  hands 
of  the  king,  which  had  been  contemplated  more 
than  two  years  before,  took  place  on  January  the 
29th,  1540,  Richard  Moone,  the  prior,  and  fourteen 
canons  being  then  resident ; and  on  April  the  3d, 
1542,  his  majesty  granted  to  the  earl  of  Cumber- 
land, as  a reward  of  his  loyalty,  not  only  the  dis- 
solved house  of  Bolton,  with  its  immediate  site  and 
grounds,  but  all  the  estates  belonging  to  its  endow- 
ment in  Skipton  and  elsewhere,  equalling  altogether 
in  value  the  whole  of  the  Cliffords’  fee. 

As  it  is  probable  that  Bolton  Abbey,  like  almost 
every  other  religious  house,  fell  into  decay  very 
speedily  on  its  dissolution,  it  being  customary  to 
unroof  immediately,  and  otherwise  destroy,  the  ha- 
bitable parts  of  such  foundations  ; and  as  there  is 
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reason  to  suppose,  when  after  a desertion  of  more 
than  two  years,  it  became  the  property  of  the  first 
earl  of  Cumberland,  that  it  even  then  exhibited 
much  of  the  picturesque  effect  of  a ruin,  it  will  in 
this  place,  without  doubt,  be  gratifying  to  learn 
what  are  the  peculiar  beauties  of  its  situation,  and 
what  is  the  state  of  its  remains ; a desideratum  which 
cannot  better  be  supplied  than  in  the  rich  and  glow- 
ing language  of  Dr.  Whitaker. 

“ Bolton  Priory,”  says  this  eloquent  topographer, 
i£  stands  upon  a beautiful  curvature  of  the  Wharf, 
on  a level  sufficiently  elevated  to  protect  it  from 
inundations,  and  low  enough  for  every  purpose  of 
picturesque  effect.  In  the  latter  respect,  it  has  no 
equal  among  the  northern  houses,  perhaps  not  in 
the  kingdom. 

“ Opposite  to  the  east  window  of  the  Priory 
Church,  the  river  washes  the  foot  of  a rock  nearly 
perpendicular,  and  of  the  richest  purple,  where 
several  of  the  mineral  beds,  which  break  out,  in- 
stead of  maintaining  their  usual  inclination  to  the 
horizon,  are  twisted,  by  some  inconceivable  pro- 
cess, into  undulating  and  spiral  lines.  To  the  south, 
all  is  soft  and  delicious  ; the  eye  reposes  upon  a 
few  rich  pastures,  a moderate  reach  of  the  river,  suf- 
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ficiently  tranquil  to  form  a mirror  to  the  sun,  and 
the  bounding  fells  beyond,  neither  too  near  nor  too 
lofty  to  exclude,  even  in  winter,  any  considerable 
portion  of  his  rays. 

“But,  after  all,  the  glories  of  Bolton  are  on  the 
north.  For  there,  whatever  the  most  fastidious 
taste  could  require  to  constitute  a perfect  landscape 
is  not  only  found,  but  in  its  proper  place.  In 
front,  and  immediately  under  the  eye,  lies  a smooth 
expanse  of  park-like  enclosure,  spotted  with  native 
elm,  ash,  &c.  of  the  finest  growth  ; on  the  right  a.11 
oak  wood,  with  jutting  points  of  grey  rock;  on  the 
left,  a rising  copse.  Still  forward,  are  seen  the 
aged  groves  of  Bolton  Park,  the  growth  of  cen- 
turies ; and  farther  yet,  the  barren  and  rocky  di- 
stances of  Simon-seat  and  Barden  Fell,  contrasted 
with  the  warmth,  fertility,  and  luxuriant  foliage  of 
the  valley  below. 

“ About  half  a mile  above  Bolton  the  valley 
closes,  and  either  side  of  the  Wharf  is  overhung 
by  solemn  woods,  from  which  huge  perpendicular 
masses  of  grey  rock  jut  out  at  intervals. 

“ This  sequestered  scene  was  almost  inaccessible 
till  of  late,  that  ridings  have  been  cut  on  both  sides 
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of  the  river,  and  the  most  interesting  points  laid 
open  by  judicious  thinnings  in  the  woods.  Here 
a tributary  stream  rushes  from  a waterfall,  and 
bursts  through  a woody  glen  to  mingle  its  waters 
with  the  Wharf : there  the  Wharf  itself  is  nearly  lost 
in  a deep  cleft  in  the  rock,  and  next  becomes  a 
horned  flood,  enclosing  a woody  island— sometimes 
it  reposes  for  a moment,  and  then  resumes  its  native 
character,  lively,  regular,  and  impetuous. 

“ The  cleft  mentioned  above  is  the  tremendous 
Strid.  This  chasm,  being  incapable  of  receiving 
the  winter  floods,  has  formed,  on  either  side,  abroad 
strand  of  naked  grit-stone  full  of  rock-basons,  or 
4 pots  of  the  Linn,*  which  bear  witness  to  the  restless 
impetuosity  of  so  many  northern  torrents.  But,  if 
here  the  Wharf  is  lost  to  the  eye,  it  amply  repays 
another  sense  by  its  deep  and  solemn  roar,  like  4 the 
voice  of  the  angry  spirit  of  the  waters,’  heard  far 
above  and  beneath,  amidst  the  silence  of  the  sur- 
rounding woods. 

66  The  terminating  object  of  the  landscape  is  the 
remains  of  Barden  Tower,  interesting  from  their 
form  and  situation,  and  still  more  so  from  the  recol- 
lections which  they  excite. 
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££  On  the  whole,  this  is  one  of  the  few  and  pri- 
vileged spots,  where,  within  the  compass  of  a walk, 
and  almost  of  a single  glance,  the  admiring  visitant 
may  exclaim,  with  a true  painter  and  poet : 

— - — - Some  Lancastrian  baron  bold. 

To  awe  bis  vassals,  or  to  stem  his  foes. 

Yon  massy  bulwark  built ; on  yonder  pile, 

In  ruin  beauteous,  I distinctly  mark 
The  ruthless  traces  of  stem  Henry’s  hand. 

Mason. 

c<  Of  Bolton  Priory,  the  whole  cloister  quadrangle 
has  been  destroyed.  In  the  centre  of  it  is  remem- 
bered the  stump  of  a vast  yew-tree,  such  as  were 
usually  planted  in  that  situation ; not  merely  for 
shade  and  ornament,  but  probably  with  a religious 
allusion.— 

44  The  shell  of  the  church  is  nearly  entire.  The 
nave,  having  been  reserved  at  the  dissolution  for 
th  e use  of  the  Saxon  cure  is  still  a parochial 
chapel  *f\ 

* Embsay  Kirk,  where  the  priory  itself  was  originally 
planted. 

+ Here  are  a silver  chalice  and  cover,  which  appear  to 
have  been  given  by  the  first  grantee  immediately  after  the 
priory  fell  into  his  hands,  as  the  former  has,  beneath  an 
earl’s  coronet,  the  arms  and  quarterings  of  the  family  down 
only  to  his  mother,  a St.  John/ 
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“ The  cemetery  at  Bolton  is  on  the  north  side  of 
the  church ; and,  as  it  has  one  tomb  at  least  prior 
to  the  dissolution,  I am  confirmed  in  my  opinion, 
that,  during  the  existence  of  the  priory,  the  pa- 
rishioners of  the  Saxon  cure  had  the  right  of  burial 
at  the  Priory  Church,  as  they  certainly  made  their 
oblations  at  the  altar. 

“ The  architecture  of  the  church  is  of  two  di- 
stinct styles.  The  translation  took  place  in  1154, 
and,  from  many  decisive  marks  in  the  stone-work, 
as  well  as  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  canons  must 
have  begun  with  the  choir,  which  they  finished  at 
one  effort,  and,  most  probably,  before  their  removal 
from  Embsay.  This  is  proved  by  the  Saxon  capi- 
tals, which  extend  westward  to  the  transept.  The 
fine  ramified  east  window,  and  the  spacious  aper- 
tures on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  choir, 
afford  no  objection  to  this  statement ; as  the  first 
has  evidently  been  inserted  in  the  place  of  the  three 
round-headed  lights  which  must  originally  have 
occupied  the  east  end,  while  the  latter  are  enlarge- 
ments of  single  lights  of  the  same  shape.  Marks 
of  insertion  are  evident  in  the  masonry  as  well  as 
the  buttresses,  which  last  have  been  plainly  added  to 
the  perpendicular  Norman  projections  in  the  original 
wall. 
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44  The  nave  exactly  resembles  the  Priory  Church 
of  Lanercost  in  Cumberland,  belonging  to  the  same 
order  which  was  finished  and  consecrated  A.  D, 
1165.  In  both  a south  aile  is  wanting:  the  columns 
of  each  are  alternately  cylindrical  and  angular,  and 
the  hatched  ornament  of  the  capitals  and  windows 
is  common  to  both.-— What  antiquary,  and  what 
man  of  taste,  can  forbear  to  regret  that  the  tombs 
of  the  Cliffords  do  not  yet  remain  at  Bolton,  like 
those  of  the  Dacres  at  Lanercost,  which  are  scat- 
tered  in  the  most  beautiful  disorder  about  the 
ruined  choir,  while  elder,  and  other  funereal  plants, 
spire  up  among  coronets  and  garters  f ? 

* St.  Augustine. 

t c4  At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aile  of  Bolton  Priory 
Church,”  relates  Whitaker, 44  is  a chantry  belonging  to  Beth- 
mesly  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Skipton,  and  a vault,  where, 
according  to  tradition,  the  Claphams  were  interred  upright.” 
-—They  inherited  the  hall  by  the  female  line  from  the  an- 
cient family  of  the  Mauliverers.  Thomasine,  coheiress  of  sir 
Peter  Manliverer,  temp.  Ed.  III.  married  William  dela  Moore 
of  Otterburne,  and  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  this  match,  marrying  Thomas  Clapham,  brought  the 
manor  of  Bethmesly  into  that  family, 

44  The  oldest  son  of  this  match/’  resumes  Whitaker,  ‘4  was 
John  Clapham,  a 4 famous  esquire’  in  the  wars  between  the 
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44  The  original  west  front  of  Bolton,  though  un- 
happily darkened,  is  extremely  rich.  It  is  broken 
into  a great  variety  of  surfaces,  by  small  pointed 
arches,  with  single  shaft  columns,  and  originally 
gave  light  to  the  west  end  of  the  church  by  three 
tall  and  graceful  lancet  windows. 

44  Over  the  transept  was  a tower. — The  want  of 
this  feature  at  present  is  the  only  defect  of  Bolton 
as  an  object.  But  instead  of  this  appears  a very 

bouses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  who  is  said  to  have  beheaded, 
with  his  own  hands,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  the  church 
porch  of  Banbury.”  Craven,  pp.  365,  366. 

To  this  instance  of  savage  ferocity,  and  to  the  singular 
mode  of  interment  of  the  Clapham  family,  Wordsworth  thus 
refers  in  his  beautiful  poem  of  the  White  Doe  of  By  1st  one  : 
Pass,  pass  who  will,  yon  chantry  door, 

And,  through  the  chink  in  the  fractured  floor 
Look  down,  and  see  a griesly  sight ; 

A vault  where  the  bodies  are  buried  upright ! 

There  face  by  face,  and  hand  by  hand. 

The  Claphams  and  Mauleverers  stand ; 

And,  in  his  place,  among  son  and  sire. 

Is  John  de  Qlapham,  that  fierce  esquire, — 

A valiant  man,  and  a name  of  dread. 

In  the  ruthless  wars  of  the  white  and  red, — 

Who  dragged  earl  Pembroke  from  Banbury  church, 

And  smote  off  his  head  on  the  stones  of  the  porch  ! 

W orks,  voh  iii.  p.  20. 
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singular  and  misplaced  work  at  the  west  end— I 
mean  the  base  of  another  tower  of  exquisite  work- 
manship,-—begun  by  the  last  prior,  which  partly 
hides,  and  partly  darkens,  the  beautiful  west  front 
of  the  church.  To  compensate,  however,  for  this 
injury,  it  is  built  of  the  finest  masonry,  and  adorned 
with  shields,  statues,  and  one  window  of  exqui- 
site tracery.  Amongst  other  ornaments  on  this 
part  of  the  work  is  the  statue  of  a pilgrim,  with  a 
staff  in  one  hand  and  a broad  fiat  round  hat  in  the 
other,  facing  the  south  ; and  on  the  west,  two  sit- 
ting figures  of  dogs,  resembling  stout  greyhounds, 
by  which  it  may  be  doubted  whether  prior  Moone 
did  not  mean  to  commemorate  his  uncanonical  office 
of  master  forester  to  his  patron. 

44  The  design  of  this  front  shows  great  taste  and 
originality  of  invention.  The  tabernacles,  in  par- 
ticular, instead  of  terminating  according  to  the  style 
of  the  age,  in  an  oblong  pointed  arch,  expand  above 
the  springers  into  diminutive  castles  of  two  towers 
each,  with  battlements  and  embrasures,  carved  with 
all  the  delicacy  of  statuary  in  mezzo  relievo.— 

44  The  roof  of  the  nave  appears  to  have  been  re- 
laid  by  prior  Moone,  about  the  time  when  he  began 
the  new  tower.  It  is  of  flat  oak- work,  covered  with 
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lead ; and  has  been  painted,  like  most  of  the  roofs 
in  Craven  about  that  time,  with  broad  lines  of 
minium.  The  springers  of  the  beams  are  adorned 
with  rude  figures  of  angels.  On  the  south  side  is  a 
triforium  running  the  whole  length  of  the  nave. 

Bolton  was  the  burial-place  of  such  of  the 
Cliffords  as  died  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  became  of  their  remains  at  the  dissolution. 
The  earl  of  Cumberland  would  certainly  be  able  to 
protect  them  from  exposure  and  insult.  Yet  the 
vault  at  Bolton  was  empty  when  explored  about 
thirty  years  ago ; and  they  were  certainly  not  re- 
moved into  that  at  Skipton.  On  the  whole,  I am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  vault  was  left  closed  at 
the  dissolution ; but  that  in  the  progress  of  sub- 
sequent decay,  part  of  the  arch  may  have  fallen  in, 
which  would  leave  the  lead  a prey  to  sacrilegious 
hands,  in  consequence  of  which  the  bodies  so  ex- 
posed would  gradually  disappear. 

66  The  entire  outline  of  the  close  at  Bolton  cannot 
now  be  traced ; but  it  certainly  extended  from  the 
great  gateway  north  and  south,  and  touched  upon 
the  Wharf  behind  the  churchyard  at  one  point,  and 
near  Prioris  Pool  at  another.  Part  of  the  wail, 
however,  by  the  way-side,  yet  remains  strong  and 
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well-constructed  of  ashler.  Within  this  inclosure, 
as  usual,  were  all  the  apartments  and  offices  of  the 
house. 

44  The  cloister-court,  containing  the  chapter- 
house,  refectory,  kitchen,  dormitory,  &c.  with  the 
exception  of  a few  fragments,  is  destroyed.  The 
chapter-house  was  an  octagon,  and  perhaps  the  only 
specimen  of  a chapter- house  of  that  form  which  was 
not  placed  northward  from  the  choir.  All  these 
apartments  appear  to  have  been  coeval  with  the 
translation  of  the  house,  and  to  have  been  vaulted 
and  groined  with  excellent  masonry,  of  which  some 
of  the  grotesque  carved  key-stones  remain.  To  the 
south-east,  but  connected  with  these,  stood  the 
prior’s  lodgings,  of  which  the  outline  is  distinctly 
traceable  by  the  foundations.  On  the  site  of  the 
kitchens  stands  the  schoolmaster’s  house,  a founda- 
tion of  the  incomparable  Robert  Boyle.  The  pre- 
sent school  was  one  of  the  offices  of  the  priory,  as 
old  as  the  foundation. 

44  At  a small  distance  from  this  stands  a most 
picturesque  timber-building,  in  which  tradition  re- 
ports that  the  last  prior  ended  his  days.  In  the 
parlour  has  been  a long  oblique  perforation  through 
tlie  wall,  turned  towards  the  kitchens,  through 
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which  the  inhabitants,  whoever  they  were,  might 
receive  their  commons. 

“ All  the  modern  additions  in  the  inside  of  this 
building  having  lately  been  removed,  an  entire  hall 
appeared  in  the  centre  open  to  the  roof,  and  in  the 
middle  was  the  base  of  an  ancient  reredoss,  re- 
sembling a millstone  much  smoked  and  burnt.  Here 
the  fire  had  evidently  been  kindled,  and  the  smoke 
had  found  its  way  out  at  some  aperture  in  the  roof. 
Some  chimneys  had  been  added  to  the  building  at 
some  later  period.  On  the  whole,  from  the  situa- 
tion of  this  building  near  the  gateway,  and  still 
nearer  to  the  kitchens  of  the  house,  I am  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  was  the  Aula  Hospitum  ! 

44  Near  this,  and  unconnected  with  any  building, 
was  the  priory  oven  ; of  such  extent  that  the  tenant 
of  the  demesne,  missing  sixty  sheep,  after  some 
research  found  them  sheltered  under  that  ample 
arch.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  hemisphere  eighteen  feet 
in  diameter. 

44  In  the  general  wreck  of  the  offices  at  Bolton, 
the  gateway  alone  escaped.  Probably  the  earl  of 
Cumberland  thought  it  might  be  of  use  as  a tem- 
porary retreat  for  himself,  or  a residence  for  his 
bailiffs.  Here,  too,  the  records  of  the  priory  were 
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kept ; and  in  the  same  repository  many  of  the  evi- 
dences of  the  Cliffords  have  been  discovered.  It  is 
a strong  square  castellated  building,  of  late  gothic 
architecture,  of  which  the  outer  and  inner  arch 
having  been  walled  up,  a handsome  groined  and 
vaulted  apartment  has  been  obtained  within 

The  earl  of  Cumberland  survived  this  large  ac- 
quisition of  property  but  a very  short  time,  being 
prematurely  cut  off  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  on 
April  22d,  1542,  only  nineteen  days  after  the  grant 
of  the  estates  and  priory  of  Bolton.  In  his  will 
occur  two  particulars  which,  as  well  from  their 
juxta-position  as  from  their  own  import,  are  worthy 
of  notice,  exhibiting  not  only  a provident  regard 
for  his  own  spiritual  welfare,  but  a laudable  anxiety 
for  the  corporeal  comfort  and  safety  of  those  whom 
he  had  left  behind.  “ I will  that  c markes  be 
bestowed  on  the  highways  in  Craven,  and  c nfkes 
wthin  Westmoreland.  I1 111  I will  that  ev  ry  curate 
w+J{in  Westmoreland  and  the  deanery  of  Craven, 
and  elsewhere  wher  I have  any  land  in  England, 
doe  cause  a masse  of  requiem  and  dirige  to  be  songe 
or  saide  for  my  soul  w^  in  every  yr  pish  church, 


* Whitaker’s  Craven,  pp.  417,  418,  41.9,  420,  421,  423. 
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and  they  to  have  for  doing  therof  vis.  viiid.  or  soe 
much  therof  as  my  ex'ors  shall  think  fitt,  the  re- 
maynder  to  be  given  to  the  poore 

His  lordship,  in  consequence  of  the  dissolution 
of  Bolton  Priory,  and  the  almost  immediate  desecra- 
tion of  its  choir,  was  not  carried  to  the  ancient  vault 
of  the  Cliffords  in  that  edifice,  but  buried  in  a vault 
beneath  the  altar  of  the  church  at  Skipton,  the  future 
place  of  interment  for  the  greater  part  of  his  family. 
Into  this  vault,  after  having  been  closed  for  many 
years,  Dr.  Whitaker  was  permitted  to  enter  in 
March  1803.  He  found  the  lead  coffin  of  this 
first  earl  much  corroded,  and  exhibiting  the  skeleton 
of  a short  and  very  stout  man,  with  a long  head  of 
flaxen  hair  gathered  in  a knot  behind  the  skull. 
The  coffin  had  been  closely  fitted  to  the  body,  and 
proved  him  to  have  been  very  corpulent  as  well 
as  muscular.  Next  lay  the  remains  of  Margaret 
Percy,  his  second  countess,  whose  coffin  was  still 
entire,  and  who  appeared  to  have  been  a slender 
and  diminutive  woman*)-. 

To  this  nobleman,  so  singularly  fortunate  in  the 
-acquisition  of  titles  and  estates,  succeeded  his  eldest 

* Whitaker’s  Craven,  p.  26 2. 

t Ibid,  p.  565. 
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son  *,  Henry  lord  Clifford,  second  earl  of 
Cumberland,  and  twelfth  lord  of  the  ho- 
nour of  Skipton,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that 
be  inherited  the  disposition  and  the  virtues  of  his 
grandfather,  the  shepherd  lord  ; happier,  however, 
than  his  ancestor  in  having  fallen  upon  more  peace- 
able and  settled  times. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  father  with  Henry 
VIII.,  honours  flowed  upon  the  head  of  the  son  at 

* The  younger  sir  Ingelram  Clifford  lies  buried  in  the 
church  of  Cowthorp,  in  Yorkshire,  with  the  following  very 
quaint  inscription  on  his  tomb: 

Since  growsome  grave  of  force  must  have 
Sir  Ingram  Clifford,  knight ; 

And  age  by  kind  were  out  of  mind 
Each  worthy  living  wight; 

And  since  man  must  return  to  dust 
By  course  of  his  creation. 

As  doctors  sage  in  every  age. 

To  us  have  made  relation  : 

You  Gentiles  all,  no  more  let  fall 
Your  tears  from  blubbered  eye. 

But  praye  the  Lord,  with  one  accord. 

That  rules  above  the  skye  : 

For  Christ  hath  wrought,  and  dearly  bought, 

The  price  of  his  redemption  ; 

And  therefore  we,  no  doubt,  shall  sec 
His  joyful  resurrection. 
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a very  early  age ; for  when  but  sixteen  he  was 
made  a knight  of  the  bath,  and  at  twenty,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  he  married  lady  Eleanor  Bran- 
don, the  king’s  niece,  a marriage  which,  I have  now 
to  add,  was  graced  by  Henry  himself  in  person. 

There  is  much  reason  to  suspect,  however,  that 
in  a domestic  point  of  view,  this  high-born  con- 
nexion was  not  altogether  suited  to  the  ideas  and 

/ 

inclinations  of  the  earl,  though  in  the  very  flush 
and  prime  of  youth.  We  know,  at  least,  that  it 
involved  him  so  deeply  in  the  dissipation  and  ex- 
penses of  a court  life,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
alienate  one  of  the  oldest  of  his  family  estates;  and 
that  when  in  his  thirty-first  year  he  was  deprived  of 
lady  Eleanor  by  death,  even  then,  in  the  vigour  of 
his  days,  he  withdrew  to  a life  of  almost  unbroken 
retirement  and  study,  and  one  too  in  which,  pur- 
suing  a system  of  laudable  economy,  he  retrieved 
not  only  what  he  had  previously  squandered,  but 
added  much  to  the  landed  property  of  the  family, 
purchasing  of  the  Greshams,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  large  estates  of 
Fountain’s  Abbey  in  Litton  and  Longstrothdale, 
by  which,  in  addition  to  the  superiorities  and  forest 
rights  he  already  held  in  the  district,  he  became 
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possessed,  with  the  exception  of  a few  trilling  free- 
holds, of  the  whole  of  the  extensive  parish  of  Arn- 
elifie  in  Craven,  a tract  of  not  less  than  fifty  square 
miles  in  extent  *. 

Yet  prudential  as  were  the  latter  habits  of  this 
second  earl,  and  secluded  as  to  the  world  of  gaiety 
and  fashion,  he  was,  nevertheless,  singularly  hos- 
pitable, charitable,  and  kind  in  his  own  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  consequently  highly  valued  by, 
and  endeared  to,  his  dependants  and  friends  ; of 
which  a most  striking  instance  occurred  during 
the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  his 
first  wife  and  his  marriage  with  a second,  an  in- 
terval of  about  five  years. 

He  had  been  long  suffering  from  a disease  which, 
without  materially  injuring  the  structure  of  any 
vital  organ,  had  yet  reduced  him  to  such  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  weakness,  that,  whilst  lying  in  a 
state  of  more  than  usually  protracted  syncope,  his 
physicians  had  pronounced  him  dead.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly stripped  and  laid  out,  and  was  about  to 
be  covered  with  a herse-cloth  of  black  velvet,  when 

* Vide  Hist,  of  Craven,  p.  505. 
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fortunately  his  attendants,  who  had  loved  him  whilst 
living  and  now  deeply  lamented  his  supposed  death, 
thought  they  perceived  in  him  some  faint  symptoms 
of  returning  animation.  He  was  instantly  carried 
back  to  his  bed,  and  by  the  assiduous  application 
of  warm  cloths  externally,  and  a cautious  admi- 
nistration of  cordials,  he  gradually  recovered.  It 
was  still  necessary,  however,  to  pay  him  the  utmost 
attention,  and  for  more  than  a month  he  was  sup- 
ported by  milk  sucked  from  a woman’s  breasts,  and 
by  which  alone  he  was  restored  to  perfect  health 
and  strength. 

o 

46  To  compare  great  things  with  small,”  observes 
Dr.  Whittaker  in  a note,  44  there  is  something  in 
this  scene  which  reminds  me  of  the  apparent  death 
and  sudden  revival  of  Tiberius,  as  related  by  Taci- 
tus, 4 xvii.  cal.  Apr.  interclusa  anima  creditus  est 
mortalitatem  explevisse.  Et  multo  gratantum  con- 
cursu  ad  capienda  imperii  primordia  C.  Caesar 
egrediebatur : cum  repentead  fertur  redire  Tiberio 
vocem  ac  visus,  vocarique  qui  recreandae  defectioni 
cibum  adferrent.-— -Anal.  vi.  sub  fin.’  But  there 
was  a striking  difference  between  the  situation  of  a 
virtuous  and  beloved  nobleman  in  the  arms  of  faith- 
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fill  attendants,  and  a detested  tyrant,  surrounded 
by  assassins.  Accordingly  the  one  was  restored  and 
the  other  suffocated 

In  his  second  matrimonial  connexion,  which 
took  place  in  1552,  this  nobleman  was  peculiarly 
fortunate,  having  in  the  person  of  Anne,  daughter 
of  William  Lord  Dacre,  fixed  upon  a lady  whose 
retired  and  domestic  habits  were  perfectly  con- 
genial with  his  own.  She  had  in  fact  never  visited, 
nor  perhaps  wished  to  visit,  London  in  her  life,  nor 
was  her  lord,  during  the  eighteen  years  they  lived 
together,  himself  more  than  thrice  at  court ; twice 
on  the  accession  of  the  cjueens,  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth, and  once  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  by 
his  first  wife  to  the  earl  of  Derby. 

It  appears,  indeed,  from  the  representation  of  the 
countess  of  Pembroke,  that  he  was,  like  his  grand- 
father, especially  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
deeply  absorbed  in  the  study  and  practice  of  che- 
mistry, and  that  he  was  fond  also  of  applying  this 
knowledge  to  the  extraction  and  composition  of 
medicines.  She  adds  that  “ he  had  an  excellent 
library  both  of  written  hand  books  and  printed  books, 
to  which  he  was  exceedingly  addicted  -JV’ 

* Whitaker’s  Craven,  p.  264<. 

f (Jen sura  Literaria,  voh  vi.  p.  4-06.  from  Hark  MSS.  6177. 
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The  earl,  however,  was  destined  to  witness,  in 
the  closing  year  of  his  life,  the  tumults  of  rebellion, 
though  fortunately  but  of  transient  duration  ; for  in 
the  great  northern  insurrection  headed  by  the  potent 
earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and 
which  broke  out  in  the  12th  year  of  Elizabeth, 
1569,  he  was  called  upon  to  assist  lord  Scroop  in 
fortifying  Carlisle  against  the  insurgents. 

It  was  from  his  share  in  this  insurrection  that 
Richard  Norton,  esq.  of  Rilston  in  Craven  *,  a 
vassal  of  the  lords  of  Skipton,  but  who  had  long 
set  their  authority  at  defiance,  suffered,  together 
with  his  eight  sons,  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law 
for  treason ; an  event  which  is  thus  recorded  in  an 
old  ballad  preserved  in  Percy’s  Reliques,  and  en- 
titled u The  Rising  in  the  North.” 

Thee,  Norton,  wi’  thine  eight  good  sonnes. 

They  doom’d  to  dye,  alas  ! for  ruth  ! 

Thy  reverend  lockes  thee  could  not  save. 

Nor  them  their  faire  and  blooming  youthe. 

The  Nortons  had  for  more  than  forty  years  eon- 

J */ 


* It  appears  from  the  Townley  MS.  G.  16,  that  seventy- 
five  ringleaders  in  this  rebellion  were  indicted,  and  amongst 
them  six  of  the  Nortons  are  enumerated — TIist.  of  Craven, 
p.  447. 
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tested  the  right  of  the  Cliffords,  though  their  su- 
perior lords,  to  hunt  within  the  township  of  Rilston, 
under  the  plea  that  it  was  not  included  within  the 
forest  of  Skipton  ; and  being  lords  of  Rilston  and 
their  lands,  consisting  of  more  than  one  thousand 
acres,  and  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  barony 
of  Skipton,  they  had  it  in  their  power  greatly  to 
annoy  the  first  and  second  earl  of  Cumberland,  by 
disputing  their  boundaries,  and  impounding  their 
deer.  The  Nortons  also  were  rigid  catholics, 
whilst  the  Cliffords  were  friendly  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  to  the  government  as  then  established ; a 
difference  which  tended  strongly  to  widen  the  breach 
between  them. 

To  such  a length,  indeed,  had  the  animosity  of 
Richard  Norton  arisen,  that  he  built  on  his  lord- 
ship  of  Rilston  near  Crookrise,  on  a point  of  ground 
commanding  a most  extensive  prospect,  and  over- 
looking an  immense  pound  for  deer  in  the  glen 
beneath,  a strong  square  watch-tower,  three  stories 
high,  with  walls  four  feet  thick,  and  protected  by 
two  deep  ravines,  the  ruins  of  which,  exhibiting 
breaches  on  every  side  which  had  been  forcibly 
made  by  the  opposite  party,  still  remain  to  attest 
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the  vexatious  warfare  which  formerly  subsisted  be- 
tween the  two  families. 

A few  years  after  the  ruin  of  the  Nortons,  and 
the  attainder  of  their  property,  which  ultimately 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cliffords,  a circumstance 
is  said  to  have  occurred  which  throws  an  air  of  wild 
and  tender  romance  over  the  fate  of  the  lords  of 
Rilston. 

At  this  time  a white  doe,  say  the  aged  people 
of  the  neighbourhood,  long  continued  to  make 
a weekly  pilgrimage  from  Rilston  over  the  fells 
to  Bolton,  and  was  constantly  found  in  the  Abbey 
church-yard  during  divine  service  ; after  the  close 
of  which  she  returned  home  as  regularly  as  the  rest 
of  the  congregation. 

u This  incident,””  observes  Dr.  Whitaker, 
“ awakens  the  fancy.  Shall  we  say  that  the  soul  of 
one  of  the  Nortons  had  taken  up  its  abode  in  that 
animal,  and  wras  condemned  to  do  penance  for  his 
transgressions  against  ‘ the  lord's  dere'  among  their 
ashes  ? But  for  such  a spirit  the  wild  stag  would 
have  been  a fitter  vehicle.  Was  it  not  then  some 
fair  and  injured  female,  whose  name  and  history 
are  forgotten  ? Had  the  milk-white  doe  performed 
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her  mysterious  pilgrimage  from  Etterick  forest  to 
the  precincts  of  Dryburgh  or  Melrose,  the  elegant 
and  ingenious  editor  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy 
would  have  wrought  it  into  a beautiful  story  *.r> 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  this  has  been 
since  done,  and  beautifully  done,  with  all  that  pathos, 
simplicity,  and  enthusiastic  fervour  of  description, 
for  which  his  poetry  has  been  so  justly  distinguished, 
% William  Wordsworth , in  his  legend  entitled 
The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone. 

Henry,  second  earl  of  Cumberland,  did  not  long 
survive  the  fall  of  the  Nortons.  He  had  been  ill, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose,  nearly  a twelvemonth 
previous  to  his  death  ; for  the  preamble  to  his  last 
will,  dated  May  8th,  1569,  runs  thus : u Henry 
earl  of  Cumberland,  then  not  healthful  of  bodye, 
gives  his  soul  to  Almighty  God  and  our  ladie  St. 
Marie  and  all  the  heavenlie  company e,  and  his  body 
to  be  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  of 
Skipton,  in  one  place  ther  prepared  for  the  same 
and  on  the  8th  of  the  following  January  he  ex- 
pired at  Brougham  castle. 

On  the  opening  of  the  vault  of  the  Cliffords  at 

* Whitaker’s  Craven,  pp.  449,  450. 
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Skipton  in  1803,  it  was  found  that  the  bodies  had 
been  deposited  in  chronological  order,  the  third 
in  the  series  being  66  the  lady  Ellenor’s  grace, 
whose  coffin  was  much  decayed,  and  exhibited  the 
skeleton  (as  might  be  expected  in  a daughter  of 
Charles  Brandon  and  the  sister  of  Henry  the 
Eighth)  of  a tall  and  large  limbed  female.  At 
her  right  hand  was  Henry,  the  second  earl,  a very 
tali  and  slender  man,  whose  thin  envelope  of  lead 
really  resembled  a winding-sheet,  and  folded,  like 
coarse  drapery,  over  the  limbs.  The  head  was 
beaten  to  the  left  side  ; something  of  the  shape  of 
the  face  might  be  distinguished,  and  a long  pro- 
minent nose  was  very  conspicuous 

Anne,  the  amiable  second  wife  of  the  earl,  sur- 
vived him  more  than  ten  years,  dying  at  Skipton 
Castle  in  1581. 

Whitaker’s  Craven,  pp.  355,  356. 


[To  be  continued .] 
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A life  of  action  and  adventure  ! 

“ Now”  to  the  wars  to  try  his  fortune  there. 

Now' * to  discover  islands  far  away, 

“ And  now”  to  tilts  and  tournaments  ! 

Shakspeare, 

By  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  lord  Dacre, 
Henry,  second  earl  of  Cumberland,  had  three  chil- 
dren ; two  sons,  George  and  Francis,  and  one 
daughter,  Jane;  and  of  these  George  Lord  Clif- 
ford, who  was  born  at  Brougham  Castle  in  West- 
moreland, on  the  8th  of  August,  1558,  succeeded 
his  father  as  third  earl  of  Cumberland,  and 

THIRTEENTH  LORD  OF  THE  HONOUR  OF  SxiPTON, 
at  the  early  age  of  eleven  years  and  five  months. 

Having  been  betrothed  by  his  father,  when  but 
seven  years  old,  to  a daughter  of  the  earl  of  Bed- 
ford, this  nobleman,  anxious  that  the  connexion 
should  take  place,  petitioned  and  obtained  from 
queen  Elizabeth,  only  five  days  previous  to  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  the  wardship  of 
his  promised  son-in-law. 
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The  young  earl  was  educated  at  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge,  under  the  tutorage  of  the  famous  John 
Whitgift,  afterwards  primate  of  England,  and  soon 
exhibited  a more  than  common  attachment  to  the 
study  of  the  mathematics.  To  his  proficiency,  in- 
deed, in  this  pursuit,  we  may  attribute  that  fond- 
ness for  navigation  and  nautical  science  and  ad- 
venture on  which  his  subsequent  celebrity  was 
built. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1577,  he  married  the  lady 
to  whom  he  had  been  affianced  in  his  childhood, 
the  lady  Margaret  Russel,  third  daughter  and 
youngest  child  of  Francis  second  earl  of  Bedford ; 
a connexion  which,  having  been  projected  from 
motives  of  mere  family  convenience,  and  afterwards 
carried  into  effect  without  in  any  degree  consulting 
the  inclinations  of  the  parties  immediately  concerned, 
was,  like  most  bargains  of  this  kind,  productive  of 
little  else  than  mutual  indifference  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  this  want  of  domestic 
comfort,  combined  with  his  taste  for  maritime  enter- 
prise, that  induced  him  to  commence  that  series  of 
voyages  which  has  given  immortality  to  his  name. 
It  was  a taste  also,  which  if  not  absolutely,  with 
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regard  to  himself,  generated,  was,  at  least,  fostered 
and  inflamed  by  the  spirit  of  the  times ; for  the 
Spaniards  were  at  this  period  fitting  out  that  Armada 
which  they  fondly  flattered  themselves  was  destined 
for  the  conquest  of  England,  and  it  became  of 
course  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  to 
encourage  every  effort  which  might  diminish  the 
resources  and  impede  the  preparations  of  the  enemy. 

There  was,  unfortunately,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
earl  of  Cumberland,  another  powerful  motive  for 
these  daring  expeditions  ; for  being  in  the  habit  of 
seeking  all  his  gratifications  from  home,  and  in  the 
eye  of  the  public,  he  was  almost  necessarily  led  into 
habits  of  profusion  and  extravagance,  and,  as  a 
usual  result,  into  great  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
from  which  he  trusted  to  be  liberated  by  the  pre- 
datory warfare  he  was  about  to  commence  against 
Spain. 

Thus  instigated,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and 
in  the  year  1586,  he  equipped  at  his  own  expense 
a small  fleet  of  three  ships  and  a pinnace,  with 
orders  to  cruise  against  and  plunder  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  South  Sea.  That  he  did  not 
himself  take  the  command  of  this  first  expedition 
may  be  attributed  to  the  seductions  of  the  court 
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of  Elizabeth  ; for  being  a man  of  great  personal 
accomplishments,  and  without  a rival  in  all  the 
chivalric  exercises  of  the  joust  and  tournament,  he 
had  attracted  the  notice  and  the  admiration  of  the 
queen ; a triumph  which  was  not  hastily  to  be  re- 
linquished, and  which  in  the  eye  of  a young  man 
devoted  to  the  romantic  gallantry  of  the  age  ap- 
peared to  be  the  summit  of  glory. 

He  was,  however,  soon  called  to  another  and 
more  serious  field  of  action ; for  in  1588  he  was 
one  of  the  first  among  the  brave  who  flew  to  oppose 
the  Spanish  Armada,  then  advancing  to  invade 
England.  He  commanded  on  that  memorable  oc- 
casion the  Elizabeth  Bonaventare , and,  it  is  said, 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  especially  in  the  last 
engagement  with  the  Spaniards  near  Calais. 

Having  been  disappointed  in  the  issue  of  the  first 
voyage  which  he  had  projected,  and  which  had 
failed  in  reaching  according,  to  his  directions,  the 
South  Sea,  he  determined  on  conducting  a second 
himself ; and  the  queen,  grateful  for  his  services, 
furnished  him  with  a ship  from  the  royal  navy. 
He  set  sail  in  October,  1588,  but  this  voyage  proved 
much  more  disastrous  than  the  former ; for  he  was 
in  a very  early  stage  of  it  disabled  and  driven  hack 
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by  a violent  storm,  and  prevented  reaching  the 
Spanish  coasts.  Yet  not  discouraged,  he  under- 
took a third  expedition  the  year  following,  still 
patronised  by  her  majesty,  who  gave  him  the  Vic- 
tory for  his  flag-ship,  in  addition  to  three  vessels  of 
his  own.  In  this  attempt  he  succeeded  not  only  in 
enriching  himself  and  his  crews  by  many  captures, 
but  in  greatly  interrupting  the  intercourse  of  Spain 
with  her  colonies,  and  in  taking  the  strong  town  of 
Fiall  in  the  Azores.  He  had,  however,  after  having 
been  severely  wounded  in  one  of  his  actions  with 
the  Spaniards,  .very  nearly  suffered  death  from 
thirst  in  sight  of  his  native  coast,  which,  owing  to 
violent  storms  and  contrary  winds,  he  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  reach.  Of  the  great  extremity  to 
which  he  was  reduced  on  this  occasion  by  the  want 
of  fresh  water,  a melancholy  and  very  interesting 
picture  has  been  drawn  by  one  of  the  sufferers,  Ed- 
ward Wright,  and  who  had  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition as  a mathematician,  of  very  superior  skill. 

“ Soon  after,”  he  relates,  “ the  wind  came  about 
to  the  eastward,  so  that  we  could  not  fetch  any 
part  of  England.  And  hereupon  also  our  allow- 
ance of  drink,  which  was  scant  enough  before,  was 
yet  more  scanted,  because  of  the  scarcity  thereof  in 
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the  ship.  So  that  now  a man  was  allowed  but  half 
a pint  at  a meal,  and  that  many  times  cold  water, 
and  scarce  sweet.  Notwithstanding,  this  was  an 
happy  estate  in  comparison  of  that  which  followed  : 
for  from  half  a pint  we  came  to  a quarter,  and  that 
lasted  not  long  neither;  so  that  by  reason  of  this 
great  scarcity  of  drink,  and  contrariety  of  wind,  we 
thought  to  put  into  Ireland,  there  to  relieve  our 
wants.  But  when  we  came  near  thither,  we  were 
driven  so  far  to  lee-ward,  that  we  could  fetch  no 
part  of  Ireland.  In  the  meantime  we  were  allowed 
every  man  three  or  four  spoons  full  of  vinegar  to 
drink  at  a meal : for  other  drink  we  had  none, 
saving  only  at  two  or  three  meals,  when  we  had 
instead  hereof  as  much  wine,  which  was  wringed 
out  of  wine-lees  that  remained.  With  this  hard 
fare  (for  by  reason  of  our  great  want  of  drink  we 
durst  eat  but  very  little),  we  continued  for  the 
space  of  a fortnight  or  thereabouts  : saving  that 
now  and  then  we  feasted  for  it  in  the  meantime ; 
and  that  was  when  there  fell  any  hail  or  rain : the 
hail-stones  we  gathered  up  and  did  eat  them  more 
pleasantly  than  if  they  had  been  the  sweetest  comfits 
in  the  world.  The  rain  drops  were  so  carefully 
saved,  that  so  near  as  we  could,  not  one  was  lost  in 
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all  our  ship.  Some  hanged  up  sheets  tied  with  cords 
by  the  four  corners.,  and  a weight  in  the  midst,  that 
the  water  might  run  down  thither,  and  so  be  received 
into  some  vessel  set  or  hanged  underneath : some 
that  wanted  sheets  hanged  up  napkins  and  clouts, 
and  watched  them  till  they  were  thorough  wet,  then 
wringing  and  sucking  out  the  water.  And  that 
water  which  fell  down  and  washed  away  the  filth 
and  soiling  of  the  ship,  trod  under  foot,  as  bad  as 
running  down  the  kennel  many  times  when  it  rain- 
eth,  was  not  lost,  but  watched  and  attended  care- 
fully,  yea  sometimes  with  strife  and  contention,  at 
every  scupper-hole,  and  other  place  where  it  ran 
down,  with  dishes,  pots,  cans,  and  jars,  whereof 
some  drank  hearty  draughts  even  as  it  was,  mud 
and  all,  without  tarrying  to  cleanse  or  settle  it : 
others  cleansed  it  first,  but  not  often,  for  it  was  so 
thick,  and  went  so  slowly  through,  that  they  might 
ill  endure  to  tarry  so  long,  and  were  loath  to  lose  too 
much  of  such  precious  stuff : some  licked  with  their 
tongues,  like  dogs,  the  boards  under  feet,  the  sides, 
rails,  and  masts  of  the  ship  : others  that  were  more 
ingenious  fastened  girdles  or  ropes  about  the  masts, 
daubing  tallow  betwixt  them  and  the  mast,  that 
the  rain  might  not  run  down  between ; in  such  sort, 
that  these  ropes  or  girdles  hanging  lower  on  the 
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one  side  than  on  the  other,  a spout  of  leather  was 
fastened  to  the  lowest  part  of  them,  that  all  the 
rain-drops  that  came  running  down  the  nrast  might 
meet  together  at  that  place,  and  there  be  received. 
—Some  also  put  bullets  of  lead  into  their  mouths 
to  slake  their  thirst.  Now  in  every  corner  of  the 
ship  were  heard  the  lamentable  cries  of  sick  and 
wounded  men  sounding  woefully  in  our  ears,  cry- 
ing out  and  pitifully  complaining  for  want  of 
drink,  being  ready  to  die,  yea  many  dying  for  lack 
thereof,  so  as  by  reason  of  this  great  extremity  we 
lost  many  more  men  than  we  had  done  all  the  voyage 
before*.” 

At  length,  however,  they  reached  Bantry  Bay 
on  the  2d  of  December,  1589,  and  Falmouth,  after 
a tedious  passage  of  nine  days  from  Ireland,  on 
the  29th  of  the  same  month. 

The  queen  received  our  enterprising  navigator 
with  peculiar  distinction  and  encouragement ; and 
at  an  audience  which  she  gave  him  very  shortly 
afterwards,  and  whilst  he  was  close  to  her  person, 
she,  intentionally  no  doubt,  dropped  her  glove, 
which  on  the  earl  presenting  to  her,  he  was  most 
graciously  desired  to  retain  as  an  especial  proof  of 


# Hackluyt,  vol,  it.  part  2,  pp.  163,  164. 
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her  favour.  This  was  a mark  of  distinction  which 
called  forth  all  the  romantic  enthusiasm  of  his  lord- 
ship, and,  encircling  the  glove  with  diamonds,  he 
ever  after,  on  days  of  tilt  and  tournament,  wore  it 
in  the  front  of  his  high-crowned  hat ; and  in  one 
of  his  pictures,  and  in  the  beautiful  engraving  from 
it  by  Robert  White,  this  proud  trophy  makes  a 
conspicuous  figure. 

So  acknowledged,  indeed,  was  his  superiority  in 
the  listed  fields  of  combat,  that  when,  in  1590,  on 
the  anniversary  of  her  majesty’s  accession,  the  gal- 
lant old  knight,  sir  Henry  Leigh,  formally  resigned 
his  office  of  queen’s  champion,  on  account  of  his 
advancing  years,  the  earl  of  Cumberland  was  im- 
mediately appointed  his  successor;  and  the  investi- 
ture took  place  on  the  spot,  with  the  following 
curious  ceremonial. 

As  soon  as  the  tournament  was  over,  sir  Henry 
and  the  earl,  who  had  been  engaged  in  its  perform- 
ance, advanced  to  the  part  of  the  gallery  where  the 
queen,  encircled  by  her  nobility  and  the  beauties 
of  her  court,  had  placed  herself  to  view  the  tilters. 
Music,  soft  and  slow,  stole  upon  the  air  as  they 
approached,  whilst  a voice  full  of  sweetness,  but 
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whose  source  was  unperceived,  sung  to  its  notes 
these  pleasing  words : 

My  golden  locks  time  hath,  to  silver  turn’d, 

(Oh  time  too  swift,  and  swiftness  never  ceasing) 

My  youth  ’gainst  age,  and  age  at  youth  hath  spurn’d : 
But  spurn’d  in  vain,  youth  waneth  by  increasing; 

Beauty,  strength,  and  youth,  flowers  fading  been, 

Duty,  faith,  and  love,  are  roots  and  evergreen. 

My  helmet  now  shall  make  a hive  for  bees. 

And  lover’s  songs  shall  turn  to  holy  psalms ; 

A man  at  arms  must  now  sit  on  his  knees. 

And  feed  on  pray’rs  that  are  old  age’s  alms. 

And  so  from  court  to  cottage  I depart : 

My  saint  is  sure  of  mine  unspotted  heart. 

And  when  I sadly  sit  in  homely  cell, 

I ’ll  teach  my  swains  this  carrol  for  a song : 

“ Blest  be  the  hearts  that  think  my  sovereign  well. 

Curs’d  be  the  souls  that  think  to  do  her  wrong.” 

Goddess,  vouchsafe  this  aged  man  his  right. 

To  be  your  beadsman  now,  that  was  your  knight. 

Whilst  this  was  going  forward,  a white  pavilion, 
supported  apparently  on  pillars  of  porphyry,  and 
resembling  the  temple  of  the  vestal  virgins,  was 
seen  to  arise  out  of  the  earth,  exhibiting  in  its  centre 
an  altar  of  beautiful  workmanship,  on  which  were 
deposited  several  splendid  presents  for  the  queen. 
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At  the  portal  of  this  edifice,  on  a pillar  browned 
and  encircled  with  an  eglantine,  hung  a votive 
tablet  inscribed  to  Elizabeth.  This,  together  with 
the  gifts,  were  then  offered  to  her  majesty,  and  sir 
Henry,  having  disarmed  himself,  and  placed  his 
armour  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar,  knelt  before  the 
queen,  beseeching  her  to  accept  the  earl  of  Cum- 
berland, whom  he  then  presented,  as  her  future 
knight  and  champion. 

To  this  prayer  a very  gracious  assent  was  in- 
stantly given,  and  the  interesting  veteran  having 
armed  his  successor,  and  assisted  him  to  mount  his 
horse,  exchanged,  though  not  without  a sigh,  his 
corslet  for  a velvet  gown,  and  his  helmet  for  a but- 
toned cap. 

The  gorgeous  armour  which  on  this  and  every 
subsequent  occasion  of  the  kind  the  earl  of  Cum- 
berland was  accustomed  to  wear,  still  remains  at 
Appleby  Castle  : it  is  richly  decorated  with  roses, 
and  fleur  de  lis  ; and  the  weight  of  the  helmet  is 
such  as  to  be  almost  insupportable  to  modern  shoul- 
ders,—a  pretty  decisive  proof  of  the  strength  and 
agility  of  its  former  possessor. 

It  was  not,  however,  exclusively  to  chivalric 
pageantry  and  splendour  that  the  earl  devoted  his 
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time ; for  the  year  following  this  inauguration,  un- 
daunted by  difficulty  and  danger,  he  resumed  his 
naval  expeditions  with  all  his  wonted  enthusiasm, 
and  undertook  a fourth  voyage  to  the  coast  of 
Spain  with  five  ships  fitted  out  at  his  own  charge, 
on  his  return  from  which  he  was  created  by  his 
royal  mistress  a knight  of  the  garter. 

From  this  period  to  the  close  of  the  year  1598, 
when  he  returned  from  his  last  and  eleventh  voyage, 
did  he  unremittingly  persevere  in  his  attacks  upon 
the  Spanish  settlements,  and  this  too  in  spite  of  re- 
peated disaster  and  disappointment.  Nine  of  these 
expeditions  he  conducted  in  person,  and  hesitated 
at  no  expense  in  rendering  them  complete  in  their 
equipment ; for,  in  his  eighth  voyage,  conceiving 
that  his  force  had  been  previously  too  weak,  he 
built  at  Deptford  a vessel  of  his  own,  of  not  less 
than  nine  hundred  tons,  the  best  and  largest  ship 
that  till  then  had  ever  been  set  afloat  by  an  English 
subject,  and  which  the  queen,  whose  policy  it  was 
to  encourage  all  such  private  efforts,  honoured  by 
her  presence  at  the  launching,  and  named  The 
Scourge  of  Malice. 

Whatever  might  be  the  benefit  accruing  to  his 
queen  and  country  from  these  expeditions,  and  even 
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of  this  the  estimate  cannot  be  great,  to  himself  they 
were  productive  of  nothing  but  anxiety  and  distress. 
They  were  undertaken,  indeed,  too  much  in  the 
spirit  of  gambling,  and  they  had,  unfortunately,  a 
corresponding  issue ; for  though  captures,  to  an  im- 
mense amount,  occasionally  rewarded  his  exertions, 
the  sudden  wealth  which  poured  in  upon  him  served 
but  to  feed  his  prodigality,  which  was  so  thought- 
less and  profuse,  that  though  he  commenced  life 
with  a larger  property  than  any  of  his  ancestors 
had  done,  and  possessed  numerous  means  of  aug- 
menting it,  he  had,  in  little  more  than  twenty 
years,  not  only  dissipated  his  casual  acquisitions, 
but  the  greater  part  of  his  unentailed  patrimony. 

It  was  thus  that  the  great  talents  of  this  active 
and  enterprising  nobleman,  his  accomplishments  as 
a courtier,  his  skill  as  a navigator,  and  his  intre- 
pidity as  a commander,  were  rendered  fruitless  to 
himself  for  want  of  the  controlling  and  prudential 
virtues  of  temperance  and  economy. 

Discontent  and  disappointment,  therefore,  tracked 
his  footsteps  even  in  public  life ; for  Elizabeth,  who 
was  an  excellent  judge  of  character,  though  she 
admired  the  courtesy,  the  brilliant  bearing,  and 
chivalric  prowess  of  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  had 
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little  opinion  of  him  in  a civil  or  legislative  capa- 
city ; and  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  from  a letter 
and  a speech  of  the  earl’s,  preserved  by  Dr.  Whita- 
ker in  his  Craven,  that  she  had  refused  him,  what 
he  had  earnestly  solicited,  the  government  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  In  the  latter  of  these  documents, 
which  is  dated  November  17,  1600,  and  appears  to 
have  been  addressed  to  the  queen  at  one  of  her 
romantic  pageants,  under  the  character  of  a discon- 
solate and  forgotten  knight,  he  tells  her  majesty, 
whom  he  describes,  though  in  her  sixty-eighth  year, 
as  44  the  fairest  of  all  ladies,  Cinthiafs  brightness, 
whose  beames  wrappes  up  cloudes  as  whirlewindes 
dust that  44  he  hath  made  ladders  for  others  to 
clymbe,  and  his  own  feet  nayled  to  the  ground 
not  to  stirr  that  44  he  is  lyke  to  him  that  built 
the  ancker  to  save  others,  and  themselves  to  be 
drowned and,  in  allusion  to  his  improvident  ex- 
penditure in  fitting  out  ships,  that 44  he  had  throwne 
his  land  into  the  sea,  and  the  sea  had  cast  him  on 
the  land  for  a wanderer.”  He  was,  however,  in  the 
following  year  employed  by  her  majesty  on  a mili- 
tary duty  of  considerable  importance  to  her,  being 
one  of  the  lords  who  were  sent  with  forces  to  re- 
duce the  earl  of  Essex  to  submission. 
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It  may  justly  be  said  that  the  part  which  George, 
earl  of  Cumberland,  performed  in  public,  was 
splendid  and  imposing ; but,  if  we  follow  him  into 
the  recesses  of  private  life,  into  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  we  shall  find  a sad  reverse  of  the  picture. 
As  a husband,  he  was  indifferent  and  unfaithful ; 
as  a parent,  thoughtless  and  improvident.  Lady 
Margaret,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  who  died 
young,  and  a daughter  (afterwards  the  celebrated 
countess  of  Pembroke),  was  a woman  of  exemplary 
virtue,  with  more  than  common  mental  endowments, 
and  with  a most  amiable  disposition  ; and  had  she 
met  with  any  the  slightest  return  of  confidence  and 
affection  on  the  part  of  her  lord,  would  have  ren- 
dered his  home  the  seat  of  as  much  happiness  as  is 
compatible  with  the  lot  of  humanity. 

There  is  still  existing  in  the  castle  at  Skipton, 
though  in  a very  decayed  state,  a large  picture  of 
the  earl  and  his  family  in  the  form  of  a screen, 
divided  into  three  compartments,  and  exhibiting  a 
curious  combination  of  family  history  and  portrait 
painting  on  the  same  canvas  ; for  of  each  personage 
there  is  a pretty  copious  biographical  sketch  drawn 
up  by  the  countess  of  Pembroke,  assisted,  it  is  said, 
by  sir  Matthew  Hale. 
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In  the  central  compartment  appears  a full  length  of 
the  earl,  in  a suit  of  armour  decorated  with  stars 
of  gold,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  concealed  by  a 
vest  which  falls  down  to  his  knees.  His  helmet,  orna- 
mented in  a similar  way,  is  placed  on  his  left,  whilst, 
on  his  right,  stands  the  countess  in  a purple  robe 
and  white  petticoat,  embroidered  with  gold.  She  it 
represented  pointing  to  two  beautiful  children,  her 
sons  Francis  and  Robert,  who  both  died  soon  after, 
at  the  age  of  five  years  and  eight  months,  and  whilst 
their  father  was  at  sea,  as  if  in  the  act  of  appealing 
to  his  domestic  feelings  in  their  behalf,  and  with 
the  view  of  inducing  him  to  relinquish,  for  the  sake 
of  his  poor  boys,  the  distant  and  dangerous  enter- 
prises in  which  he  was  so  eager  to  engage.  “ How 
must  he  have  been  affected,”  remarks  Mr.  Pennant, 
« by  his  refusal,  when  he  found  that  he  had  lost 
both  on  his  return  from  two  expeditions,  if  the 
heart  of  a hero  does  not  too  often  divest  itself  of 
the  tender  sensations  * !” 

That  the  appeal  in  this  and  every  other  instance 
was  without  success,  there  is  but  too  much  reason 
to  believe,  from  the  letters  of  his  injured  lady  which 


'*  Pennant’s  Tour  in  Scotland,  Part  ii.  p.  356. 
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are  yet  extant.  In  these,  which  are  written  with 
great  simplicity,  and  in  a very  affecting  manner, 
she  laments  not  only  the  coolness  of  her  lord,  with 
regard  to  herself,  but  bitterly  complains  of  his 
neglecting  their  only  daughter,  Anne  Clifford. 

In  fact,  the  affections  of  the  earl  for  his  lady, 
originally  but  too  lukewarm,  had  been  completely 
alienated  by  the  indulgence  of  his  own  irregular 
and  criminal  passions ; and  in  consequence  of  an 
intrigue  with  a lady  of  quality  at  court,  he  separated 
himself  entirely  from  the  countess,  alleging  as  his 
reason  for  so  doing,  the  incompatibility  of  their 
tempers.  She  was  recompensed,  however,  by  the 
peculiarly  tender  and  enduring  attachment  of  her 
daughter. 

The  last  honour  which  awaited  the  earl  of  Cum- 
berland was  shortly  after  the  accession  of  James 
the  First,  who  made  him  one  of  his  counsellors  of 
state.  His  constitution,  though  originally  vigorous, 
had  suffered  much  from  fatigue,  wounds,  and 
disease,  during  his  many  voyages ; and  a return  of 
dysentery,  with  which  he  had  been  afflicted  in  his 
last  expedition  at  Porto-Rieo,  where  he  lost  six 
hundred  men  by  its  attack,  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
at  the  duchy-house  in  the  Savoy,  London,  on  the 
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30th  of  October,  1605,  at  the  age  of  but  forty- 
seven. 

Happily  a reconciliation  had  been  effected  be- 
tween himself  and  his  countess  a short  time  previous 
to  his  illness  ; and  we  are  told  by  his  daughter,  who 
with  her  mother  was  present  in  his  last  moments, 
that  he  conducted  himself,  during  this  trying  scene, 
in  the  most  affectionate  manner  towards  his  wife, 
and  that  he  died  “ penitently,  willingly,  and  chris- 
tianly 

His  bowels  and  inward  parts  were  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Savoy,  and  his  body  at  Skipton,  on  the 
29th  of  December,  where,  on  the  13th  day  of  the  fol- 
lowing March,  his  funeral  was  publicly  solemnized. 
A magnificent  tomb  of  black  marble  was  shortly 
afterwards  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  filial  affec- 
tion of  the  countess  of  Pembroke.  It  stands  on 
the  south  side  of  the  communion-table  in  Skipton 
church,  and  exhibits  on  its  sides  not  less  than 
seventeen  shields— an  assemblage  of  noble  bearings, 
observes  Dr.  Whitaker,  such  as  probably  cannot 
be  found  on  the  tomb  of  any  other  Englishman 

* Inscription  on  the  family  portrait  in  Skipton  castle. 

t These  shields  are,  1st,  Clifford  and  Russel  within  the 
garter,  an  earl’s  coronet  above.  2dly,  Clifford  between 
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The  death  of  this  nobleman  without  male  issue 
involved  the  family  for  many  years  in  considerable 
dissension,  for  the  earldom  went  to  his  only  brother, 
Francis  Clifford,  fourth  earl  of  Cumber- 
land, whilst  the  titles  of  baronage,  together  with 
the  ancient  family  estates,  descended  to  the  lady 
Anne,  his  daughter,  in  virtue  of  an  entail,  44  set- 
ting forth  the  gift  of  the  manor  of  Skipton  to 
Robert  de  Clifford  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  by 
king  Edward  II.  and  deriving  the  same  down  to 
the  lady  Anne  Clifford,  as  heir  entail,  the  reversion 
continuing  in  the  crown/’ 

For  the  discovery  and  establishment  of  this 
claim,  lady  Anne  was  indebted  to  the  sagacity  and 
perseverance  of  her  mother,  who,  as  she  truly  says, 
44  by  industry  and  search  of  records,  brought  to 

Brandon  and  Dacre.  3dly,  Clifford  and  Percy  within  the 
garter ; a coronet  above.  4thly,  Veteripont  and  Buly.  5thly, 
Veteripont  and  Ferrers.  6thly,  Veteripont  and  Fitz  Peirs. 
7thly,  Clifford  and  Veteripont.  Bthly,  Clifford  and  Clare. 
Othly,  Quarterly,  Clifford  and  Veteripont.  lOthly,  Clifford 
and  Beauchamp,  llthly,  Clifford  and  Roos.  12thly,  Clif- 
ford and  Percy  within  the  garter.  13thly,  Clifford  and 
Dacre.  14thly,  Clifford  and  Bromflet  (de  Vesci).  15thly, 
Clifford  and  St.  John  of  Bletsho.  1 6thly,  Clifford  and  Berke- 
ley. 17thly,  Clifford  and  Nevill. 
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light  the  then  unknown  title  which  her  daughter 
had  to  the  ancient  baronies,  honours,  and  lands  of 
the  Viponts,  Cliffords,  and  Yeseys  ; so  as  what  good 
shall  accrue  to  her  daughter’s  posterity  by  the  said 
inheritance  must,  next  under  God,  be  attributed 
to  her  *.M 

Earl  Francis,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
tried  every  means  to  set  aside  the  entail,  but  in 
vain ; yet  he  and  his  son  were  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  estates,  both  in  Westmoreland  and  Craven,  until 
their  decease. 

This  event  with  regard  to  earl  Francis  occurred 
on  the  28th  of  January,  1640,  at  Skipton  castle, 
in  the  very  room  where  more  than  eighty  years 
before  he  had  first  seen  the  light.  He  married 
Grisold,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hughes,  esq.  of  Ux- 
bridge, and  widow  of  lord  Ahergavennie,  by  whom 
he  had  four  children  ; George,  who  died  in  his 
childhood,  Henry,  who  succeeded  him,  and  two 
daughters,  the  ladies  Margaret  and  Frances. 

His  countess  died  as  early  as  1613,  at  Londes- 
borough,  where,  after  her  husband’s  accession  to 
the  title,  she  had  altogether  resided,  u not  enduring 


* Inscription  on  family  portrait. 
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to  go  to  Skipton  or  Brougham,  while  in  litigation 
with  her  niece 

This  fourth  earl  of  Cumberland  appears  to  have 
been  of  an  amiable  disposition,  and  free  from  any 
moral  stain  ; he  was  hospitable  and  even  magnificent 
in  his  habits,  and  uniformly  charitable  throughout 
his  long  life.  In  March,  1617,  he  gave  a splendid  en- 
tertainment to  his  patron  and  sovereign  king  James, 
at  Brougham  castle ; and  the  airs  which  were  sung 
and  played  on  that  occasion  were  thought  worthy 
of  publication  the  following  year  f . He  established 
two  exhibitions  of  £15  each  for  scholars  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  when  he  attended  at  Skipton  church, 
which  he  never  failed  constantly  to  do,  even  in  the 
severest  weather  and  when  fourscore  years  old,  he 
had  always  a liberal  dole  distributed  to  the  poor. 
Yet  he  was,  unhappily  for  himself,  possessed  of  but 
little  energy  of  mind,  and  from  the  mere  love  of 

* Lady  Pembroke’s  MS. 

f With  this  title  : “ The  Ayres  that  were  sung  and  played 
at  Brougham  Castle,  in  Westmoreland,  in  the  King’s  En- 
tertainment ; given  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earle  of 
Cumberland,  and  his  Right  Noble  Sonne  the  Lord  Clifford. 
Composed  by  Mr.  Ceorge  Mason  and  Mr.  John  Earsden. 
London,  printed  by  Thomas  Snodham  : cum  privilegio, 
1618.”  fol. 
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ease,  was  negligent  of  his  own  interest,  and  ruinously 
improvident  as  to  his  domestic  economy.  He  was 
fortunate,  however,  in  the  possession  of  a son  highly 
intelligent  and  accomplished,  and  to  his  manage- 
ment he  had  latterly  the  good  sense  to  submit  the 
direction  of  his  affairs. 

Of  this  nobleman,  Henry,  fifth  and  last 
earl  of  Cumberland,  who  was  born  at  Londes- 
borough,  Feb.  28,  1591,  lord  Clarendon  has  spoken 
in  high  terms,  describing  him  as  a man,  if  not 
of  a martial  temper,  yet  of  great  honour  and  in- 
tegrity, and  who  had  lived  on  his  estates  in  the 
north  “ with  very  much  acceptation  and  affection 
from  the  gentlemen  and  common  people.”  He 
married,  about  the  age  of  twenty,  the  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  soon 
after  commenced  his  travels  on  the  continent,  visit- 
ing France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  with  the  language 
and  literature  of  which  latter  country  he  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  conversant  *.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England,  he  was  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  lieutenancy  of  the  northern  counties;  a charge 

* (i  Several  of  the  old  Family  Boohs  of  Account/’  says 
Whitaker,  “ have  marginal  notes  by  him  in  Spanish.” 

Hist,  of  Craven,  p.  286. 
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which,  owing  to  the  indolence  and  inattention  of  earl 
Francis,  had  been  threatened  to  be  placed  in  other 
hands. 

It  was  whilst  he  was  yet  abroad,  that  his  sister, 
the  lady  Margaret  Clifford,  was  united  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  the  great  but  un- 
fortunate earl  of  Strafford.  In  a letter  from  his 
father,  dated  the  5th  of  October,  1611,  the  near 
approach  of  this  connexion,  which  took  place  at 
Londesborough  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  is 
thus  affectionately  mentioned.  <£  Mr.  Wentworth 
is  in  earnest,  and  seemeth  to  be  a very  affecc’onate 
suiter  to  y’r  sister : he  hath  been  here  altogether 
for  these  three  weekes  past,  and  remaines  here  still : 
your  sister  is  lykewyse  therewith  well  pleased  and 
contented.  His  father  and  I are  agreed  of  all  the 
conditions  ; we  shall  onely  want  and  wish  your  com- 
panie  at  the  marriage,  which  is,  I thinke,  not  lyke 
to  be  long  deferred.  God  blesse  them 

The  accession  of  lord  Henry  to  the  earldom 
could  have  been,  on  many  accounts,  attended  with 
little  that  was  satisfactory  in  possession,  or  exhila- 
rating in  prospect.  He  had  lost,  in  the  course  of 


* Hist,  of  Craven,  p.  284. 
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the  first  twelve  years  after  his  marriage,  three  sons, 
who  died  in  their  infancy,  being  the  whole  of  his 
male  offspring ; thus,  as  Whitaker  has  remarked, 
6(  by  cutting  off  five  heirs  male  in  the  compass  of 
two  generations,  Providence  would  seem  to  have 
decreed  the  extinction  of  the  name  of  Clifford 
The  unhappy  father  expressed  his  deep  sense  of 
the  irreparable  loss  by  the  following  concise  but 
impressive  epitaph  in  the  parish  church  of  Skipton  : 

Immensi  Doloris  Monumentum  Angustum 
Henricus  Pater  Deflet 
Franciscum, 

Carolum, 

Henricum, 

A.  D.  MDCXXXI. 

The  state  of  the  country  too  was  such,  at  the 
period  of  his  coming  to  the  title,  as  to  render  all 
property  and  all  dignity  insecure ; for  the  great  re- 
bellion had  commenced,  and  the  earl,  as  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  the  West  Riding,  was  necessarily  and 
almost  immediately  implicated  in  the  contest.  It 
was  in  this  capacity  that,  attempting  to  execute  the 
commission  of  array,  in  June,  164 2,  he  was  resisted 
by  sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  He  found  it  necessary, 

* Hist,  of  Craven,  p.  3ti0. 
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therefore,  to  garrison  his  castle  of  Skipton,  which 
was  very  shortly  afterwards  besieged  by  Lambert, 
Poyntz,  and  Rossiter : for  the  first  entry  of  a sol- 
dier slain  within  it,  on  this  occasion,  appears  in  the 
parish  register  of  Skipton  with  the  date  of  Decem- 
ber 23d,  1642.  The  defence  was  intrusted  to,  and 
ably  conducted  by,  sir  John  Mallory  of  Studley,  near 
Ripon,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  faithful  friends  of 
the  family.  Lord  Henry,  however,  lived  not  to  see 
the  termination  of  the  siege,  which  was  protracted 
until  December  22,  1645,  when  it  surrendered  upon 
articles;  for,  being  at  York  in  1643,  he  was  seized 
with  a burning  fever,  and  died  at  one  of  the  pre- 
bend’s houses  in  that  city,  on  the  11th  of  Decern- 
her  of  the  same  year. 

From  the  memoranda  of  lady  Clifford,  who  sur- 
vived her  lord  little  more  than  three  months,  and 
was  interred  in  York  cathedral,  Dr.  Whitaker 
has  extracted  the  following  very  curious  items  of 
the  expenses  attending  his  lordship’s  funeral.  They 
are  such  as  mark  not  only  the  affectionate  care  of 
her  ladyship,  but  that  attention  to  business  and 
pecuniary  economy,  which  was  then  thought  not 
derogatory  from  the  highest  rank. 

“ 1643.  Disbursed  since  the  1 Ith  day  of  Dec. 
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the  yeare  aforesaid,  on  which  day  it  pleased  God 
to  take  the  soule  of  my  most  noble  lorde  out  of 
this  miserable,  rebellious  age,  I trust,  to  his  eternall 
joyes ! 

“ Dec.  12th.  Imprimis,  To  the  govr.  of  Yorkers 
clarke,  for  a pass  for  a trumpeter,  and  a servant  of  my 
lorde  to  go  to  Hull,  2s.  6d. — To  George  Middle- 
ton,  on  account  of  several  things  bought  at  Hull, 
towards  the  funerall  of  my  lorde,  the  sum  of  40/* 
— To  the  paynter,  for  making  exchuchons,  21.  Is. 
— -To  the  coachmaker,  for  making  the  chariott  for 
carrying  the  corps  to  Skipton,  4/. — Dec.  13th.  For 
one  of  the  vergers  for  ringing  the  minster  bell, 
being  double  fees  for  a nobleman,  1/.  8s. — 83  yards 
of  black  cloth  for  coachman  and  footman,  1 6/.— 
Dec.  15.  Mr.  Beomant  of  York,  for  8 whole  pieces 
of  black,  24/.  IBs.  6d. — Mr.  Squuyre,  for  fine 
cloth,  9/.  and  coarse,  5/.  3s.,  14/.  3s. — Ditto,  bought 
at  Hull,  cloath,  27 L 14s.  4 d. — Several  sorts  of  rib- 
bon, 4s. — For  royal  paper,  for  eschuchons,  12s. — 
Mr.  Adgar  Tayler,  27  ~ yards  of  velvet,  at  26s. 
per  yard,  for  a black  pall  for  covering  the  corpse, 
3 51.  15s. — J.  Plaxton,  on  account  of  wine  to  be 
bought  at  Skipton,  15/.— Mr.  Deane  the  surgeon, 
in  part,  for  embalming  the  bodye,  10/. — 29  yards 
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of  searge  for  my  lady  Wotton’s  mourning,  41.— - 
For  a mason,  for  mending  and  blacking  the  seeling 
in  my  lorde’s  chamber,  3s. — To  mylorde  Fairfax 
servants,  for  a safe  conduct  to  London,  10s. — For  4 
stone  of  tow,  to  putt  into  the  coffin,  and  between 
the  coffin  and  the  charriot,  to  keep  it  from  shaking, 
10  s. — To.  Mr.  Horseman,  for  escuchons,  51.  17s.-— 
To  the  poor  at  my  lord’s  gate  when  the  body  went 
from  the  house,  31. — Dr.  Vadguer  for  coming  6 
clayes  to  his  lordship  in  his  sickness,  51.— Disbursed 
in  the  journeye  between  York  and  Skipton,  for  all 
my  lord’s  servants,  horse-meat  and  man’s  meat,  and 
others,  and  poore  of  every  parish,  wth  rewards  to 
ye  souldyers  by  the  way,  of  foot  and  horse,  wch 
guarded  the  corpse,  the  sum  of  28/.  2s. — To  the 
souldyers  and  gunners  of  the  garrison,  at  enterring 
my  lord,  10/.*” 

This  interment  of  lord  Henry  took  place  on  the 
31st  of  December,  amidst  the  tumult  and  conflict 
of  contending  hosts ; for  the  castle  of  Skipton  was 
then  in  full  siege  by  the  parliamentary  forces. 

It  may  justly  be  affirmed  of  this  nobleman,  that 
though  not  remarkable  for  political  knowledge,  or 
military  genius,  he  was  nevertheless  possessed  of 
* Hist,  of  Craven,  p.  279. 
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considerable  talents ; he  was  attached  to  poetry  * 
and  elegant  literature,  and,  as  the  countess  of  Pem- 
broke has  recorded,  was  well  skilled  in  architecture 
and  mathematics.  He  was  also  expert  in  all  the 
athletic  exercises,  was  an  excellent  horseman,  hunts- 
man, &c.  and  so  pleasing  and  accomplished  a cour- 
tier, that  he  was  a great  favourite  both  with  king 
James  and  king  Charles. 

He  left  an  only  daughter,  lady  Elizabeth,  who 
married  Richard  viscount  Dungarvon,  eldest  bro- 
ther of  that  great  and  amiable  philosopher  Robert 
Boyle,  and,  subsequently,  second  earl  of  Cork. 
In  the  correspondence  of  the  Cliffords  is  preserved 
a letter  addressed  to  this  earl  of  Cork  from  his 
sister,  Katharine  viscountess  Ranelagh,  the  con- 
stant and  beloved  companion  for  many  years  of  her 
illustrious  brother  Robert,  who  usually  resided  in 
her  house,  and  whose  grief  for  her  loss  was  such 
that  he  did  not  survive  her  above  a week.  It  is 
a letter  which,  from  the  value  of  the  admonitions 
which  it  contains,  and  the  devotional  fervour  which 
it  breathes,  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  affords  us 

* “ He  turned  into  rhyme/’  remarks  Whitaker,  “ Solo- 
mon’s Song,  &c.  &c.  which  were  remaining  at  Londesborough 
long  after  his  decease.”  Hist,  of  Craven,  p.  278. 
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a most  delightful  view  of  the  head  and  heart  of 

her  who  shared  the  confidence  and  cheered  the 

* 

days  of  the  first  of  Christian  philosophers. 

For  the  Earle  of  Corice. 
a My  D.  D.  Brother, 

u I can  send  you  noe  intelligence  from  hence 
but  that  which  your  own  sence  and  experience  must 
keepe  you  from  receiving  as  news,  which  is,  that 
quiet  is  a more  pleasing  enjoyment  for  the  very 
present  than  a hurry,  and  is  much  more  tending 
to  everlasting  rest  than  a toss  in  crouds  of  com- 
pany can  be  ; and  therefore  I have  now  for  a while 
gott  the  advantage  ground  of  you,  for  whom  I have 
so  real  and  intyre  an  affection  to  be  able  to  looke 
upon  you  in  the  noyse  and  confusion  of  London 
and  the  court,  which  are  certainly  as  great  hin- 
drances to  the  converse  that  our  soules  are  capable 
of  with  God,  and  without  which  they  are  uncapable 
of  beinge  happy e,  as  such  throngs  are  forbiding  to 
the  freedome  of  discourse  where  friends  doe  acquaint 
one  another  with  those  thoughts  of  their  harts 
which  they  reserve  as  secrets  from  the  rest  of  the 


r* 
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world ; and,  upon  that  accoumpt,  these  things  are 
to  be  avoyded  as  the  great  interrupters  of  our  hap- 
pyness,  of  which  there  is  much  more  to  be  tasted  in 
this  world,  in  spight  of  all  its  emptynes  and  uncer- 
tainties, than  can  be  imagined  by  those  who  allow 
not  themselves  leasure  to  entertaine  their  owne 
thoughts  upon  these  objects  for  which  a power  of 
thinking  was  given  us  by  that  God,  who  is  seene, 
and  heard,  and  knowne  by  us  onely  by  the  exercis- 
ing of  our  thoughts  upon  and  with  him,  who  wil 
not  leave  us  alone,  if  we  separate  ourselves  from 
other  companyes,  to  wayte  upon  him  without  dis- 
traction, nor  be  with  us  without  giveing  us  cause 
to  say  that  no  company  nor  noe  friendship  can  be 
compared  to  his. 

“ This  is,  indeed,  to  entertaine  you  at  a too  un~ 
courtly  rate ; but  I as  hartely  wish  you  may  be  a 
great  lord  in  the  court  of  heaven  as  1 little  care 
to  have  you  have  any  imployment  in  earthly  courts ; 
and  therefore  my  stile  is  suteable  to  my  designe, 
though  not  to  the  fashion,  which  wil  certainly  never 
be  fit  for  a Christian  to  conforme  too  ; let  us  coun- 
tenance an  owneing  of  God  in  al  our  conversation, 
and  make  it  as  shameful  in  visits  to  talke  of  vanety 
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as  its  now  esteemed  to  speake  of  religion  : and  till  the 
fashion  be  thus  reformed,  I wish  I may  keepe  out 
of  it. 

4 4 Yours,  K.  It,*” 

It  will  be  productive  of  no  little  interest  and 
amusement,  if,  at  this  period  of  my  detail,  when 
the  last  male  heir  of  the  Cliffords  closed  his  days,  I 
venture  upon  placing  before  my  readers  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  household  economy  and  modes  of 
living  of  himself  and  his  ancestors.  But  as  the  sub- 
ject would  occupy  too  much  space  for  the  present 
paper,  I shall  reserve  it  for  a number  preceding  that 
which  will  be  devoted  to  a consideration  of  the 
munificent  heiress  of  the  family,  Anne,  countess  of 
Pembroke  and  Montgomery. 

* Whitaker’s  Craven,  p.  303. 


[ To  be  continued.  ] 
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Songs  of  Uther’s  glorious  son. 

Warton. 

Of  the  poem  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  and 
the  two  following  papers,  the  fate  has  been  hitherto, 
in  my  opinion,  peculiarly  hard  and  unmerited,  and 
furnishes,  indeed,  a remarkable  instance  of  that  ca- 
price which  occasionally  infects  the  literary  world. 
It  is  now  thirty-seven  years  since  the  work  to  which 
I allude,  the  Arthur  of  Mr,  Hole , issued  from  the 
press;  and  though  it  then  attracted  some  notice, 
yet,  as  no  second  edition  has  since  been  called  for, 
it  cannot  but  be  inferred  that  it  has  faded  nearly, 
if  not  altogether,  from  the  memory  of  the  public. 

It  has  not  however  ceased  to  interest  a few  indi- 
viduals, amongst  which  I am  happy  to  enrol  my- 
self ; for,  though  at  the  time  when  I first  read  it, 
which  was  that  of  its  publication,  a part  of  the  plea- 
sure which  I experienced  might  be  supposed  attri- 
butable to  the  susceptibility  of  youthful  imagina- 
tion, yet,  as  on  re-perusal,  at  very  distant  periods, 
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the  same  gratification  has  been  felt,  and  a great 
portion  of  the  same  admiration  excited,  I feel  in- 
clined to  think  that  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the 
neglect  which  this  beautiful  poem  has  so  long  en- 
dured may  be  placed  to  the  account  of  casual  in- 
attention. 

Under  this  idea,  and  with  the  hope  of  in  some 
degree  assisting  to  recall  the  lovers  of  poetry  to  cer- 
tainly a very  rich  and  powerful  product  of  imagina- 
tion, I have  been  induced  to  compose  these  essays. 
But  before  I enter  upon  my  more  peculiar  and  grate- 
ful task  of  laudatory  criticism,  it  will  doubtless  be 
satisfactory  to  every  reader  to  learn  a few  particu- 
lars of  the  life  of  the  amiable  author,  who  died  in 
the  vigour  of  his  days,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  *. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Hole  was  born  at  Exeter 
in  the  year  1746.  After  a sound  classical  education 
in  his  native  city,  he  was,  in  1764,  sent  to  Oxford, 
and  admitted  of  Exeter  college,  where,  in  1771,  he 
proceeded  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

In  1772,  the  year  in  which  he  was  ordained,  he 

* To  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol.  73,  and  to  Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh  Magazine,  vol.  5,  I am  indebted  for  many 
of  the  facts  recorded  in  this  narrative. 
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ventured  on  his  first  publication,  a Translation  of 
the  Fingal  of  Ossian  into  English  couplets.  Mr. 
Hole  had  very  early  in  life  shown  a strong  attach- 
ment to  poetry,  and  this  version  was  begun  not  long 
after  the  appearance  of  Macpher son’s  Ossian,  in  1761, 
and  when  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  original, 
undamped  by  any  scepticism  as  to  its  authenticity 
and  antiquity,  was  spreading  rapidly  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

The  execution  of  this  attempt  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  taste  and  talents  of  Mr.  Hole.  The  wild 
and  glowing  imagery  of  the  Scottish  bard  is  often 
brought  out  with  considerable  strength  and  anima- 
tion, whilst  the  versification  is  uniformly  correct, 
and,  in  general,  spirited  and  harmonious,  though 
not,  perhaps,  the  system  of  metre  best  calculated 
for  the  task  which  he  undertook.  Doubts,  how- 
ever, had  by  this  time  arisen  as  to  the  fidelity  and 
even  veracity  of  Macpherson  as  an  editor,  and  this 
little  production  by  no  means  met  with  the  circula- 
tion and  regard  to  which  by  its  merits  it  was  en- 
titled. Yet  there  was  one  piece  annexed  to  it,  of 
whose  reception  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  ; for, 
being  shortly  afterwards  set  to  music  by  his  friend, 
Mr.  J ackson  of  Exeter,  it  immediately  arrested  the 
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notice  of  the  world,  and  was  eagerly  and  justly  ap- 
plauded. It  is  entitled  “ An  Ode  to  Imagination 
and  very  favourably  brought  forward  Mr.  Hole’s 
claim  to  the  character  of  an  original  poet. 

Four  years  after  this  publication  he  entered  into 
a matrimonial  union  with  Miss  Wilhelmina  Katen- 
camp,  the  daughter  of  a merchant  at  Exeter, —a 
connexion  which,  as  originating  in  mutual  affection, 
continued  to  afford  him,  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
existence,  the  purest  happiness  of  which  our  frail 
and  transitory  being  here  is  susceptible. 

Not  many  months  subsequent  to  this  event  he  was 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Buckerell,  in  the  dean- 
ery of  Plymtree  ; but  there  being  no  habitable  par- 
sonage-house connected  with  it,  he  was  induced  to 
act  as  curate  to  Mr.  Archdeacon  Moore,  at  Sowton. 
It  was  whilst  thus  engaged  that,  owing  to  occasional 
visits  in  the  vicinity  of  Southmolton,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Badcock,  the  celebrated  critic 
and  coadjutor  of  professor  White  in  the  Bampton 
Lectures.  By  this  gentleman,  whose  pen  had  been 
employed  on  the  subject  in  the  Monthly  Review*, 


* Vol.  63,  p.  481.  Old  Series. 
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he  was  persuaded  to  undertake  a translation  of  the 
“ Hymn  to  Ceres,”  attributed  to  Homer,  and  which 
had,  only  a few  years  before,  been  discovered  by 
Christian  Frederic  Matthafi,  in  the  library  of  the 
Holy  Synod  at  Moscow,  and  had  just  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  Leyden,  1780,  under  the  editorship  of 
his  friend,  the  learned  David  Ruhnkenius. 

The  version  of  Mr.  Hole,  with  a preface  almost 
entirely  extracted  from  Mr.  Badcock’s  critique,  and 
with  notes,  appeared  in  1781,  in  8vo.  It  is  executed 
in  a masterly  manner,  in  rhymed  heroic  verse  of 
high  polish,  and  constructed  with  great  dignity ; 
and,  though  somewhat  paraphrastic,  gives  the  sense 
of  the  original,  if  not  with  all  its  peculiar  terseness 
and  simplicity,  yet  with  much  fidelity  and  beauty. 

The  connexion  with  Mr.  Badcock  led  our  young 
poet  into  other  walks  of  literature.  He  assisted  his 
learned  friend,  for  instance,  in  several  of  his  contri- 
butions to  the  Monthly  Review,  and  especially  in 
the  articles  relative  to  the  Rowley  controversy  ; and 
when,  in  1782,  the  London  Magazine  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  call  in  additional  support,  and  Mr.  Bad- 
cock’s  aid  was  solicited,  he  felt  happy  in  being  able 
to  obtain  Mr.  Hole  as  one  of  his  coadjutors.  It 
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was  in  this  work  that  they  commenced,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Major  Drewe,  a fellow-collegian  of  Mr. 
Hole,  a periodical  paper  under  the  title  of  c<  The 
Linkboy,”  which  was  carried  on  for  some  time  with 
considerable  spirit.  Mr.  Hole’s  chief  contributions, 
however,  to  the  magazine  consisted  of  a series  of 
dialogues  between  the  ideal  characters  of  popular 
fiction ; as,  for  example,  between  Belcour  and  Ser- 
jeant Kite ; Mr.  Shandy,  senior,  and  Matthew 
Bramble;  Don  Quixote,  Sancho  Panza,  and  par- 
son Adams ; a design  happily  imagined,  and  con- 
ducted, on  the  part  of  its  projector,  with  no  little 
sprightliness  and  vigour.  There  was,  indeed,  in 
the  mental  temperament  of  Mr.  Hole,  a large  share 
of  wit  and  humour  and  sportive  irony  ; and  amongst 
the  sallies  of  this  kind,  which  he  sprinkled  over  the 
pages  of  the  Miscellany,  I am  tempted  to  extract 
one,  which  he  is  said  to  have  written  on  the  re- 
covery of  a young  attorney,  who  had  little  or  no 
practice,  from  a disease  which  had  threatened  his 
life. 

On  his  sick  bed  as  Simple  lay, 

A novice  in  the  laws, 

The  hapless  youth  was  heard  to  say. 

How  cruel  to  be  snatch’d  away. 

And  die  without  a cause. 
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Jove  wondering  hears ; his  gracious  nod 
The  youth  from  death  reprieves ; 

Yet,  with  submission  to  the  god. 

His  cause  is  still  extremely  odd. 

Without  a cause  he  lives. 

For  several  years,  indeed,  about  this  period  of 
his  life,  Mr.  Hole  seems  to  have  been  a frequent 
contributor  to  the  monthly  literature  of  his  country. 
Beside  communicating  with  the  works  which  I have 
just  mentioned,  he  undertook  the  poetical  depart- 
ment in  a review'  of  considerable  popularity,  and 
became  also  an  occasional  writer,  both  in  the  British 
and  Gentleman's  Magazines. 

At  length,  after  having  long  withdrawn  his  name 
from  the  public  eye,  he  affixed  it  to  the  work  on 
which  his  future  fame  must  rest,  and  which  I have 
selected  as  the  principal  subject  of  these  papers, 
his  Arthur.  It  appeared  in  1789,  in  an  octavo 
volume,  and  with  the  following  title : 44  Arthur, 
or  the  Northern  Encha7itment.  A Poetical  Ro- 
mance, in  Seven  Boohs  S By  Bichard  Hole,  L.L.B. 

In  1792,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Massey,  he 
was  presented,  by  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  to  the  rec~ 
tory  of  Faringdon,  in  Devonshire,  and  obtained,  at 
the  same  time,  a dispensation  to  hold  with  it  his 
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former  vicarage  of  Buckerell,  which  he  afterwards, 
however,  exchanged  for  the  rectory  of  Xnwardleigh, 
in  the  same  county,  then  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Moore. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  lyric  powers  of 
Mr.  Hole  were  shown  to  great  advantage  in  the 
Ode  to  Imagination , first  printed  in  the  volume 
which  contained  his  “ Pinga!.”  This  beautiful 
piece  again  met  the  eye  in  a collection  of  “ Poems, 
by  Gentlemen  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,”  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Polwhele  in  1794,  and  accompanied 
by  several  other  communications  from  the  same 
source,  and  in  the  same  department  of  poetry.  Of 
these  it  would  be  injustice  not  to  particularize  the 
Odes  to  Terror  and  to  Melancholy , and  that  named 
The  Tomb  of  Gunnar , imitated  from  the  Islandic, 
as  entitled  to  very  distinguished  praise,  and  to  a 
rank,  indeed,  next,  if  not  equal,  to  those  of  Gray 
and  Collins. 

In  the  year  1796  was  published  an  octavo  of  580 
pages,  under  the  title  of  “ Essays  by  a Society  of 
Gentlemen  at  Exeter.”  To  this  volume  Mr.  Hole, 
who  had  been  one  of  nine  members  with  whom  the 
society  had  originated  in  1792,  contributed  several 
papers  of  great  merit,  especially  one  On  Literary 
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Fame , and  the  Historical  Characters  of  Shaks pear  e^ 
and  two  ironical  Apologies  for  the  Characters  and 
Conduct  of  I ago  and  Shylock.  So  admirably,  in- 
deed, was  the  grave  irony  of  these  vindications 
maintained,  that,  as  a writer  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  has  observed,  “ several  attacks  have  been 
made  on  them,  on  the  supposition  of  their  being 
serious ; as  Swift’s  advice  to  the  Irish  peasantry,  to 
eat  their  own  children,  was,  at  first,  from  the  grave 
manner  in  which  it  was  proposed,  mistaken  in  the 
same  way.” 

There  is  much  reason  to  regret  that  the  sequel 
to  this  volume  of  essays  which,  we  were  told,  was 
soon  to  follow,  has  never  made  its  appearance,  since 
it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Hole  had  made  many 
other  communications  to  the  society  of  a very  inte- 
resting nature.  Two  of  these,  however,  have  since 
been  published  in  a separate  form ; and  the  first, 
indeed,  by  the  author  himself,  in  a manner  very 
much  enlarged  from  that  in  which  it  was  originally 
read  to  his  fellow  members.  It  is  entitled  44  Remarks 
on  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments ; in  which  the 
Origin  of  Sinbad' 's  Voyages , and  other  Oriental  Fic- 
tions, is  particularly  considered and  was  printed  in 
1797,  in  12mo.  Few  works  of  similar  extent  have 
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exhibited  a larger  fund  of  curious,  elaborate,  and 
entertaining  research ; for  the  author  has  success- 
fully traced  the  marvels  of  the  East,  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  mere  offspring 
of  a rich  but  lawless  imagination,  either  to  descrip- 
tions drawn  from  nature,  and  incidents  founded  on 
fact,  or  to  classic  tales  and  popular  legends ; to  re- 
lations, events,  and  circumstances,  in  short,  which 
were  not  only  credited  by  the  Indian  and  the  Arab, 
but  many  of  which  have  since  been  found  not  in- 
consistent with  the  discoveries  of  modern  travellers, 
and  the  results  of  philosophical  inquiry. 

Of  a nature  somewhat  similar  in  principle  and 
design  would  have  been  the  second  of  these  produc- 
tions, had  the  author  lived  to  complete  his  plan  ; 
for  what  we  have  was  merely  intended  as  an  intro- 
duction to  Remarks  on  the  Voyages  of  Ulysses , as 
narrated  in  the  Odyssey.  It  was  fortunately  found, 
however,  after  his  death,  sufficiently  complete  in  it- 
self to  admit  of  publication,  and  was  given  to  the 
world  in  1807,  by  a friend  of  the  author,  under  the 
title  of  4 4 An  Essay  on  the  Character  of  Ulysses , as 
delineated  by  Homer V The  object  of  this  highly- 
pleasing  and  ingenious  little  work  is  to  prove,  44  that 
no  mental  excellence,  nor  moral  virtue,  can  easily 
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be  discovered,  that  is  not  exemplified,  so  far  as  Ho- 
mer’s ideas  extended,  in  the  character  of  Ulysses  * 
and  it  must  be  allowed,  I think,  that  the  essayist 
has,  in  a very  satisfactory  manner,  established  his 
point. 

This  amiable  man  and  accomplished  scholar  died 
on  the  28th  of  May,  1 803,  after  a painful  illness, 
and  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Among  his 
manuscripts  have  been  found  some  original  plays, 
and  a poem  of  considerable  humour,  written  in  the 
dialect  of  his  native  county,  and  called  66  The  Ex- 
moor Courtship of  which  a part  has  since  been 
printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Blackwood’s  Edin- 
burgh Magazine. 

I shall  now  close  this  slight  biography  of  Mr. 
Hole  with  a miniature  description  of  his  character 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
being  the  termination  of  a tribute  to  his  memory 
which  was  read  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Exeter 
society. 

“ I need  scarcely  add  in  this  place,”  says  the 
writer,  “ what  Mr.  Hole  was: — the  sincere,  the  un- 
affected grief  of  the  whole  circle  of  his  family  and 


* Essay,  p.  143. 
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friends  demonstrates,  more  strikingly  than  words 
can  paint,  his  worth,  his  merits,  and  his  talents. 
Friendly  and  affectionate  in  the  more  limited  circle, 
he  claimed,  and  obtained,  in  his  turn,  the  warmest 
and  most  sincere  attachment.  The  world  in  general 
saw  in  his  character,  honour,  generosity,  learning, 
and  religion,  and  freely  accorded  their  approbation 
and  regard.  His  knowledge  was  solid,  and  well 
founded  ; his  religion  sincere  and  unaffected  ; his 
benevolence  warm  and  unconfined.  Without  the 
parade  of  superior  learning,  he  gained  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  those  with  whom  he  conversed  ; 
and  never  in  a single  instance  lost  a friend  by  a 
fault  of  his  own.  Mr.  Jackson,  who  soon  followed 
Mr.  Hole  to  the  grave,  remarked,  that  he  had 
known  Hole  more  than  thirty  years,  without  having 
discovered  a single  fault  in  his  character.  No  one 
possessed  a more  acute  and  penetrating  discern- 
ment ; no  one  was  better  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Hole  * ” 

Having  thus  made  my  readers  in  some  slight 
degree  acquainted  with  the  life  and  general  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Hole,  I proceed  with  pleasure  to  the 


* Blackwood’s  Edinburgh  Magazine,  vol.  v.  p.  70. 
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more  immediate  subject  of  my  undertaking,  the 
consideration  of  his  Arthur,  as  that  product  of 
his  genius  to  which,  as  I have  before  observed,  he 
must  owe  his  reputation  with  posterity. 

It  is  well  known  from  a passage  in  his  Epitaphium 
Damonis , that  Milton  had  projected  an  epic  poem 
on  the  subject  of  king  Arthur,  in  which,  from  his 
manner  of  mentioning  the  design,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  adopted  the 
legendary  fables  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  Mr. 
Hole,  however,  whilst  he  faithfully  adheres  to  our 
general  conception  of  the  character  of  Arthur,  de- 
clines pursuing  this  track  ; telling  us,  in  his  pre- 
face, when  speaking  of  the  doubts  which  have  been 
unreasonably  entertained  as  to  the  very  existence  of 
his  hero,  that  “ whether  the  extraordinary  narrative 
of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  the  more  consistent 
testimony  of  graver  historians,  outweighs  or  not  the 
silence  of  Bede  and  Gildas,  is  of  little  consequence 
to  the  Arthur  who  now  appears.  He  is  merely  an 
ideal  personage ; his  achievements  groundless  and 
imaginary  ; not  to  be  examined  at  the  bar  of  hi- 
storic truth,  but  of  poetic  credibility.  ” 

He  then  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  his  poem 
is  intended  as  an  imitation  of  the  old  metrical 
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romance,  with  some  of  its  harsher  feat  ures  softened 
and  modified,  and  that  its  heroes  and  its  incidents 
are  constructed  rather  on  the  plan  of  Ariosto  than 
of  Homer  ; 4 4 not,”  he  says,  44  because  the  desul- 
tory wildness  of  the  one  is  preferred  to  the  correct 
fancy  of  the  other— -but  because  the  old  Gothic 
fables  exhibit  a peculiarity  of  manners  and  situation, 
which,  if  not  from  their  intrinsic  excellence,  may, 
from  their  being  less  hackneyed,  afford  more  ma- 
terials for  the  writer’s  imagination,  and  contribute 
more  to  the  reader’s  entertainment.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  forming  his  poem 
on  this  basis,  our  author  has  shown  a very  correct 
judgment ; for  we  may,  in  truth,  go  a step  further 
than  he  has  done,  and  affirm  that  not  only  are  the 
Gothic  fictions  less  hackneyed,  but  they  are  intrin- 
sically superior,  for  all  the  purposes  of  poetry,  to  the 
mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.  There  is  a wild- 
ness and  gloomy  grandeur  in  the  religious  faith  of 
ancient  Scandinavia  which,  mixed  up  as  it  is  with 
a firm  belief  in,  and  bold  display  of,  the  rites  of 
magic  and  enchantment,  appals  and  harrows  up  the 
soul  in  a degree  greatly  beyond  what  classical 
superstition  can  effect.  When  we  consider,  more- 
over, as  we  are  entitled  to  do  from  the  best  autho- 
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rities,  that  chivalry  sprang  up  and  was  nursed  in 
the  very  bosom  of  this  tremendous  creed ; that  it 
gradually  blended,  or  contrasted  with  its  terrific  fea- 
tures, what  was  tender,  courteous,  and  gallant,  and 
at  length  united  to  all  these  the  fantastic  wonders 
of  the  East ; we  cannot  be  surprised  that  from  such 
a combination  should  have  arisen  a system  of  fa- 
bling better  calculated  perhaps  than  any  other 
which  the  world  has  yet  seen,  to  excite  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  poet. 

Of  the  era  which  our  author  has  fixed  upon  for 
his  poem,  when  the  Saxons  and  the  Britons  were 
contending  for  the  sovereignty  of  this  island,  it 
may  justly  be  said  that  he  has  exhibited  a very 
profound  knowledge ; and  not  only  has  he  shown  a 
perfect  intimacy  with  Northern  antiquities,  both  in 
his  text  and  notes,  but  he  has,  at  the  same  time, 
very  ably  and  correctly  discriminated  and  opposed 
to  each  other  the  Gothic  and  Celtic  costume,  man- 
ners, and  superstitions. 

In  fact,  the  very  business  and  action  of  the  poem, 
and  its  whole  machinery,  are  founded  on  the  en- 
mity with  which  the  Northern  Parcce , or  Weird 
Sisters,  are  inflamed  against  Arthur,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  opposition  to  the  designs  of  their 
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favoured  hero,  Hengist,  king  of  the  Saxons ; whilst, 
on  the  other  side,  Merlin,  the  great  prophet  of  the 
Celts,  aids  the  British  prince  in  defeating  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  demons  of  Scandinavia. 

With  such  materials,  and  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  taking  the  old  metrical  romance  for  his  model, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  poet  of  Arthur 
would  adopt,  to  a certain  extent  at  least,  the  style 
as  well  as  the  mode  of  fabling  of  his  prototypes.  In 
this  respect,  however,  he  has  deviated  entirely,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  injudiciously,  from  his  originals ; 
for  whilst  he  has  preserved  the  body  and  spirit  of 
their  fiction,  he  has  clothed  both  in  a classical  garb, 
in  the  dress  indeed  of  Homer  and  of  Virgil,  and  has, 
consequently,  given  to  his  work  a very  anomalous 
aspect,  being  neither  entitled,  from  the  desultory 
nature  of  its  fabric,  to  be  considered  as  a classical 
epic,  nor  from  the  polish,  concatenation,  and  uni- 
form dignity  of  its  style  and  versification,  a gothic 
romance. 

It  is,  however,  notwithstanding  this  incongruity, 
a most  valuable  and  interesting  production,  both  in 
substance  and  in  form  ; and  it  has  moreover  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  attempt,  in  modern  times,  to 
re-open  that  rich  vein  of  wild  narrative  and  fiction, 
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which  constituted  the  delight  and  the  wealth  of 
Ariosto  and  Spenser. 

I know  few  poems,  ancient  or  modern,  that  can 
boast  a more  beautiful  exordium  than  that  which 
decorates  the  first  book  of  Arthur.  After  invo- 
cating  praise  on  the  warrior  who  aspires  to  immor- 
tality by  virtuous  acts  and  brave  exploits,  the  bard 
assures  us 

Such  Arthur  was  : the  song  preserved  his  fame ; 

And  oft  our  fathers  kindled  at  the  name  : 

When  wand’ring  minstrels  to  the  feeling  heart, 

The  strains  of  nature,  undepraved  by  art, 

Addrest,  and  crowded  halls  were  taught  to  ring 
With  the  bold  acts  of  Britain’s  matchless  king. 

Those  days  are  past : the  vocal  strain  no  more 
Is  heard,  that  charm’d  our  fathers’  hearts  of  yore. 

Now,  sole  memorial  of  their  echoing  halls. 

Clasp’d  by  rude  ivy,  nod  the  mould’ring  walls  : 

In  cumb’rous  heaps  are  stretch’d  the  stately  towers, 
While  noxious  weeds  usurp  the  roseate  bowers  ; 

And,  long  enfolded  in  death’s  cold  embrace. 

Silent  have  slept  the  minstrel’s  gentle  race. 

Yet  still  his  name  survives  ; nor  deem  it  vain. 

That  one,  the  meanest  of  the  tuneful  train. 

Caught  by  the  lofty  theme,  with  feebler  lays 
Presumes  t’  unfold  a tale  of  other  days. 

Such,  as  of  old  to  Fancy’s  ear  addrest, 

Perchance  had  struck  the  sympathising  breast  ; 

When  lovely  were  our  maids,  and  brave  our  youth, 

When  virtue  valour  crown’d,  and  beauty  truth. — B.  i.  p.  3. 
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The  fable  then  commences  by  describing  Ivar, 
the  son  of  Melaschlen,  chief  of  the  Ebudse,  or 
Western  Isles,  as  walking  towards  night  by  the 
sea-shore,  and  who,  whilst  watching  the  appearance 
of  a fleet  at  a distance,  is  alarmed  by  the  sound  of 
horrible  voices  from  the  mountain  Conagra. 

This  circumstance  introduces  to  us  the  Weird 
Sisters,  who  are  beheld  by  Ivar  performing  their 
magic  rites  on  the  summit.  With  these  person- 
ages, however,  the  Urcla , Valdcuidi , and  Shulda  of 
the  Northern  mythology,  and  who  were  supposed 
to  preside  over  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  fu- 
ture, Mr.  Hole  has  confessedly  taken  considerable 
liberties ; for  he  has  neither  delineated  them  as  in 
the  Edda,  where  they  are  drawn  as  beautiful  vir- 
gins inhabiting  Asgard,  fhe  city  of  the  gods,  nor 
painted  them  as  Shakspeare  has  done  in  his  Mac- 
beth, where,  potent  ministers  though  they  be  of 
evil,  they  are,  in  conformity  with  the  system  of 
witchcraft  of  his  royal  master,  represented  as  de- 
formed and  mischievous  hags.  But  he  has  taken  a 
middle  path  between  these  two  descriptions,  and 
has  thereby  rendered  his  personification  of  the  fatal 
Sisters  more,  perhaps,  in  consonancy  with  the  na- 
ture and  epic  genius  of  his  poem. 
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This,  their  first  presentation  to  us,  is  certainly 
wrought  up  with  great  spirit  and  poetical  power. 
They  are  depicted  calling  upon  the  demons  of  re- 
venge to  pour  forth  the  thunders  of  the  tempest,  to 
awake,  arise,  destroy  ! 

Of  fearful  mien,  and  more  than  mortal  size. 

Three  female  forms  appear’d  ; in  mystic  rite 
Engaged,  they  traced  the  mountain’s  dizzy  height 
In  circling  course  ; whilst  wide  behind  them  flew 
Their  sable  locks,  and  robes  of  russet  hue, 

As  with  demeanor  wild  and  outstretch’d  arms 
They  roused  tli’  infernal  powers  their  direful  charms 
At  length  prevail.  Th’  increasing  shades  of  night 
Close  dark  around,  and  veil  them  from  his  sight. 

Now,  by  the  potency  of  magic  sound, 

Th’  aspiring  mountain  to  its  base  profound 
Convulsive  shook : the  birds  that  used  to  sweep 
In  crowded  flight  around  the  dizzy  steep, 

(As  grey-robed  vapours,  driven  before  the  storm. 

Float  on  the  winds  in  many  a varied  form), 

Roused  from  their  secret  clefts,  with  piercing  cry. 
Through  the  dun  air  in  countless  myriads  fly. 

From  ev’ry  point  of  heaven  red  meteors  glide 
In  streaming  radiance  to  the  mountain’s  side, 

Thick  and  more  thick  ; then  to  its  height  aspire. 

And  form  a rampart  of  encircling  fire. 

But  though  in  splendor  rose  the  mountain’s  head, 

The  robe  of  darkness  o’er  the  sky  is  spread  : 

Portentous  darkness- — u Powers  of  earth  and  air  !” 
Ebuda’s  youth  thus  raised  the  suppliant  prayer. 
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i(  Ye*,  who  o’er  nature’s  wide  domains  preside  ! 

Ye,  who  through  boundless  space  benignly  guide 
Heaven’s  cheering  orbs  ! who  through  th’  ethereal  plain 
Roll  the  deep  thunder,  or  its  rage  restrain  ! 

Whose  power  can  check  the  lightnings  darted  ray, 

And  bid  the  storm  in  whispers  die  away, 

Assist  the  race  of  man  ! — behold,  unbound. 

The  Powers  of  evil  urge  their  wasteful  round  !”— * 

He  ceased ; for  echoing  from  the  mountain’s  head. 

Again  the  sounds  that  struck  his  soul  with  dread 
More  direful  rose. — <f  Seize,  seize,  the  fated  hour : 

On  yonder  fleet  the  storm  of  vengeance  pour ! 

Descend  ye  clouds  of  death  ! ye  fiends  arise ! 

Burst  forth  ye  storms,  and  mingle  seas  and  skies!” 

And  now  the  splendor  that  enclos’d  the  steep. 

In  sparks  of  fire  flew  diverse  o’er  the  deep. 

Kindling  the  nitrous  clouds : with  livid  glare 
The  lightning  stream’d  along  the  troubled  air ; 
Tremendous  thunder  through  the  vast  profound 
In  peals  redoubled  roll’d  its  awful  sound  : 

In  darkness  sailing  through  th’  affrighted  skies 
The  demons  pour’d  their  death-denouncing  cries. 

At  time,  their  forms  of  dread  the  lurid  light 
Disclosed,  and  swell’d  the  horror  of  the  night. 

B.  i.  p.  9. 

In  the  midst  of  this  conflicting  war  of  the  ele- 
ments, a billow  of  prodigious  size  bursting  on  the 

* u The  Celtic  nations  imagined  that  a number  of  Genii 
proceeded  from  one  first  great  principle,  and  that  each  of 
them  presided  over  his  peculiar  element.” 
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shore,  and  casting  on  the  sands  a youthful  warrior, 
the  storm  instantly  subsides.  Ivar,  struck  with 
compassion,  approaches  the  unhappy  stranger,  and 
invites  him  to  the  hall  of  his  father.  He  assents 
in  silence,  though  with  deep  emotion,  and  they 
proceed  to  the  dwelling  of  Melaschlen,  who  is  re- 
presented feasting  with  his  chiefs  around  him. 

The  description  of  this  scene  is  the  first  of  a series 
of  pictures  drawn  from  Celtic  manners  and  super- 
stitions, and  which  are  finely  contrasted,  throughout 
the  whole  poem,  with  the  sterner  features  of  the 
Gothic  creed.  The  author,  in  fact,  has  frequently 
availed  himself,  and  in  many  instances  with  great 
beauty  and  effect,  of  the  wild  imagery  and  pathos 
so  characteristic  of  the  harp  of  Gssian,  of  whose 
poems  he  observes  in  his  preface,  that  44  to  bear 
testimony  to  their  beauties,  is  a duty  which  justice 
demands  in  return  for  the  pleasure  their  perusal  has 
afforded  him.”  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  formed, 
at  this  period,  a very  just  conception  of  the  state  in 
which  the  text  of  these  celebrated  poems  has  been 
given  to  the  public.  44  He  would,”  he  says,  44  not 
venture  to  assert  that  they  were  absolutely  and  in 
every  part  genuine : yet  he  thinks  he  may  safely 
affirm,  that  feeling  and  actual  observation  gave  birth 
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to  some”  (perhaps  he  might  have  said  to  no  incon- 
siderable portion)  “ of  the  sentiments  and  imagery, 
which  would  have  eluded  the  notice,  or  struck  in  a 
different  manner  the  writer’s  imagination,  who  lived 
in  a refined  period  of  society.” 

That  the  passage  just  alluded  to,  especially  in  its 
close,  is  one  of  those  which  has  been  indebted  to 
these  singular  compositions,  whether  original  or  not 
or  only  partly  so  is  of  little  consequence  here,  must, 
I think,  be  admitted  by  every  reader  of  Ossian. 

• Soon  the  dome  arose  to  sight, 

Crown’d  with  the  silver  moon’s  reflected  light. 

Melaschlen  there  the  splendid  feast  prepared. 

And  there  the  soul-delighting  sound  was  heard 
Of  harps,  symphonious  to  the  vocal  lay 
That  gave  the  tale  of  times  long  past  away ; 

Of  conflicts  fierce,  of  heroes  far  renown’d. 

And  lovely  maids  whose  smiles  their  prowess  crown'd, 

Or  tears  their  tombs  bedew’d,  while  borne  on  high 
Their  spirits  roam’d  exulting  through  the  sky. 

“ All  hail,  ye  warriors  !”  Thus  the  strain  arose, 
a Released  from  mortal  toils,  from  mortal  woes, 

Tis  yours  aloft  on  billowy  clouds  to  ride. 

Point  the  red  lightning,  and  the  thunder  guide  : 

Or  placid  ’mid  the  blue  expanse  to  stray. 

And  sport  along  the  liquid  blaze  of  day  !” 

JB,  i.  p.  12. 
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Melaschlen  receives  his  unknown  guest  with  the 
utmost  hospitality;  but  perceiving  that  neither  the 
feast  nor  the  bowl  is  able  to  allay  his  sorrows,  he 
implores  him  to  reveal  the  cause  of  his  distress, 
promising  in  return,  that  from  whatever  nation  he 
derives  his  birth,  he  shall  experience  all  the  aid  and 
consolation  to  which  his  misfortunes  may  entitle 
him. 

Thus  assured,  the  unhappy  youth  informs  his 
host  that  he  is  Arthur,  heir  of  the  throne  of  Britain, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  an  object  not  of  envy  but  of 
compassion  ; for  that 

if  he  has  aught  to  claim, 

’Tis  grief  superior,  not  superior  fame  : 

that  he  is,  in  fact,  pursued  by  the  enmity  both  of 
men  and  demons ; and  he  closes  his  relation  by 
preferring  a charge  against  the  justice  of  Provi- 
dence. Scarcely,  however,  had  this  accusation 
escaped  his  lips,  when 

■ Lo  ! in  sudden  gloom 

A rushing  cloud  involves  the  spacious  room  ; 

And,  quick  dispersing,  by  his  side  is  seen 
A reverend  sage,  of  awe-commanding  mien  ; 

Robes,  whose  pure  whiteness  match'd  the  new-fall’n  snow. 
Invest  his  form,  and  on  the  pavement  flow  : 
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The  purple  girdle,  that  around  Ins  waist, 

Studded  with  sparkling  gems,  the  vesture  braced, 

Shot  mingled  beams  of  light : his  head  was  bare  ; 

His  brow  imprinted  with  the  tracks  of  care  ; 

A few  grey  locks  his  temples  crown’d — the  wreath 
Of  honour’d  age  ; his  ample  chest  beneath. 

White  as  the  thistle’s  silv’ry  down,  that  plays 
On  Zephyr’s  wing  amid  the  summer  rays, 

His  flowing  beard  descended  : in  his  hand 
Appear’d,  with  mystic  figures  graved,  a wand 
Of  wondrous  power. 

B.  i.  p.  15. 

It  was  doubtless  the  aim  of  the  poet,  that  Merlin, 
one  of  the  principal  agents  in  the  plot  of  his  fable, 
should  be  ushered  to  us  in  a manner  worthy  of 
his  age  and  superhuman  powers ; and  it  will  be 
allowed,  I think,  that  the  mode  of  his  introduction, 
and  the  portrait  given  of  him  in  these  lines,  are 
finely  conceived,  and  boldly  executed.  The  66  few 
grey  locks”  of  the  prophet,  “ the  wreath  of  honour’d 
age,”  form  a striking  contrast  with  the  picture 
which  had  been  just  previously  drawn  of  Arthur, 
of  whom  it  is  said,  that 

mingled  in  his  face 

The  charms  of  youth,  and  manhood’s  riper  grace 
Vied  for  pre-eminence. 

The  object  of  the  sage  in  this  unexpected  visit 
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was  to  reprove  Arthur  for  mistrusting  Heaven,  and 
for  neglecting  the  injunctions  which  had  been  given 
him.  He  had  been  forewarned,  it  seems,  by  Merlin, 
never  to  desert  his  host,  and  told,  at  the  same  time, 
and  from  the  same  authority,  that  the  powers  of 
hell  were  in  league  against  him  ; yet  had  he,  se- 
duced by  Urda,  in  the  friendly  form  of  Gawaine, 
yielded  to  the  illusions  of  magic,  and  left  his  fleet, 
and  but  for  the  interposing  arm  of  Merlin,  had 
perished  in  the  attempt. 

Arthur,  repentant  of  his  rashness  and  credulity, 
is  consoled  by  Merlin,  who  assures  him  that  his 
fleet  is  in  safety,  and,  after  inculcating  the  virtues 
of  fortitude  and  resignation  as  the  essentials  of  his 
future  conduct,  he  recommends  him  to  seek  imme- 
diately the  blessings  of  repose  ; and  with  Arthur’s 
submission  to  this  advice  and  consequent  retirement, 
the  first  book  terminates. 


( To  be  continued. ) 


No.  XVIII. 


Much  of  old  romantic  lore 
On  the  high  theme  he  kept  in  store. 

Warton. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  Merlin  having,  as 
might  naturally  be  supposed,  struck  the  ruler  of 
Ebuda  and  his  chieftains  not  only  with  reverence 
but  astonishment,  he  prepares  to  satisfy  their  cu- 
riosity, by  informing  them  who  he  was,  and  what 
had  given  rise  to  the  interference  which  they  had 
just  witnessed.  He  states,  that,  after  a residence 
of  many  years  at  the  court  of  Uther,  he  had  been 
blessed  in  his  latter  days  with  a daughter,  whom  he 
had  named  Inogen  ; but  that  a prophecy  concerning 
her,  which  had  escaped  from  the  lips  of  the  priest 
at  the  period  of  her  baptism,  had,  by  its  ambiguity, 
involved  his  mind  in  a perpetual  conflict  of  hope 
and  fear.  It  had  declared,  that,  unless  she  fled 
from  the  man  whom  she  most  approved,  and  was 
by  him  rejected  who  loved  her  best,  she  should 
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pine  through  life  in  sorrow ; but  tlmt  lie  who 
espoused  her  should  from  that  hour  not  only  reign 
supreme  in  Britain,  but  transcend  all  others  in 
heroism  and  renown. 

To  render  her  worthy  of  the  high  destiny  thus 
singularly  unfolded,  by  adding  to  the  beauties  of 
her  form  the  utmost  cultivation  of  her  mental 
powers,  was  now,  he  proceeds  to  relate,  the  object 
of  his  sole  employ ; and,  with  the  view  of  more 
exclusively  dedicating  himself  to  this  purpose,  he 
had  sought  a retirement  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Dee  in  Merionethshire. 

The  description  of  this  solitude,  and  its  moral 
uses ; the  motives  which  he  assigns  for  at  length 
quitting  it,  and  his  regret  in  so  doing  ; the  delight 
which  Inogen  experiences  from  the  prospect  of 
mingling  with  the  world,  and  the  estimate  of  human 
life  with  which  the  whole  closes,  contribute  to  form 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  passages  in  the  book. 

Tired  of  mankind,  and  grandeur’s  irksome  weight, 
With  her  I sojourn’d  in  a lone  retreat 
By  Deva’s  stream,  ’mid  vales  and  mountains  rude. 
Sweet  to  the  pensive  mind  is  solitude  ; 

Most  sweet  to  study  nature’s  secret  laws. 

And  trace  her  wonders  to  the  primal  cause. 
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What  deep  instruction  the  reflecting  mind, 
Benignant  nature,  in  thy  works  can  find  ! 

The  leaf  that  quivers  in  th’  autumnal  gale. 

The  flower  of  spring,  that  in  the  lonely  vale 
Blooms  unregarded,  equally  proclaim. 

With  yonder  orbs  that  deck  til’  ethereal  frame, 
Their  great  Creator’s  wisdom. — Thus  retired. 

To  live  and  die  was  all  my  soul  desired. 

But  not  to  me  was  Heaven’s  high  will  unknown, 
That  man  was  made  not  for  himself  alone. 

Shall  I my  Imogen,  in  beauty’s  bloom. 

Thus  keep  sequester’d  in  the  forest-gloom  ? 

And  shall  the  fairest  flower  that  decks  the  spring 
Lavish  its  sweets  on  Zephyr’s  idle  wing. 

That  fans  the  desert  ?— • 

At  length  resolved,  but  with  reluctant  heart. 
From  my  sequester’d  bower  I slow  depart : 

Bid  to  each  scene,  by  time  endear’d,  adieu  ! 

And  often  turn,  and  take  a lingering  view. 

Not  so  the  maid  ; her  sparkling  eyes  confest 
The  secret  pleasure  that  inspired  her  breast. 

How  sweet  the  world’s  delights  at  distance  ey’d ! 
How  bright  to  fancy’s  view  each  joy  untried  ! 

Alas  ! when  nearer  placed,  and  duly  weigh’d. 

They  prove  an  idle  dream — a vacant  shade. 
Experienced  age  alone,  sad  privilege  ! knows 
Our  joys  are  fleeting,  permanent  our  woes. 

But,  to  this  mournful  truth,  the  youthful  mind 
Still,  as  it  wont,  let  sweet  delusion  blind  ! 

For  all  the  pleasures  cruel  fate  denies, 

Hope  can  prevent,  and  fancy  realise. 


B.  ii.  p.  30 
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Merlin  returns  with  I nogen  to  Carlisle*,  and  is 
welcomed  by  Uther  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
who  tells  him  that  a double  blessing  is  about  to 
crown  the  day,  for  that  he  is  in  momentary  ex- 
pectation of  embracing  his  son,  who  has  just  re- 
gained his  native  shore,  after  a long  and  distant 
expedition  to  the  East,  in  which,  under  the  eye  of 
the  monarch  of  Byzantium,  he  had  acquired  un- 
rivalled glory  against  the  infidels.  Whilst  he  is 
yet  speaking,  the  shouts  of  the  populace  and  the 
voice  of  the  clarions  announce  the  approach  of  the 
youthful  warrior,  who  is  thus  briefly  but  forcibly 
described  : 

His  martiai  mien  with  pleasure  strikes  our  view, 

The  sculptured  helm,  the  plume  of  snowy  hue  : 

The  splendid  mail,  the  purple- tinctured  vest. 

And  star-deck’d  baldrick  flaming  on  his  breast. 

As  nearer  he  advanced,  we  mark’d  his  face 
Crown’d  with  each  charm,  and  soft  attractive  grace. 


* “ Carlisle  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  a king 
Leil,  an  imaginary  descendant  of  Brutus,  who  reigned  A.  M. 
3021.  He  is  supposed  to  have  built  it,  and  to  have  been 
buried  there.  Arthur  is  frequently  represented,  by  our  old 
minstrels,  as  holding  his  court  in  that  city  ; and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  it  many  romantic  adventures  are  related  as  per- 
formed by  himself  and  his  knights.”— Hole,  note , 
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Smiles  clothed  his  roseate  cheeks ; but  in  his  eyes 
Dwelt  valour’s  flame ; not  like  the  beams  that  rise 
To  gild  the  storm,  but  lovely  as  the  ray 
Whose  purple  tints  proclaim  the  dawning  day. 

B.  ii.  p.  34. 

Arthur  resigns  himself  to  the  counsel  and  in- 
struction of  the  sage  Merlin,  who,  however,  gratified 
by  the  deference  which  is  paid  him,  soon  perceives 
that  a portion  of  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  another 
and  very  different  cause — to  a mutual  attachment, 
in  short,  which  had  taken  place  between  the  prince 
and  his  daughter. 

It  is  soon  after  this  discovery  that  Uthur  holds 
a tournament  in  commemoration  of  the  day  of  his 
son’s  return,  inviting  the  brave  of  every  nation  to 
honour  it  with  their  presence.  He  and  Arthur  sit 
as  judges  of  the  field,  whilst  the  beautiful  Inogen 
is  destined  to  bestow  the  conqueror’s  prize.  For 
some  days  the  British  knights  meet  with  no  equal 
opponents;  but,  at  length,  Valdemar  and  Hengist, 
the  kings  of  Dacia  and  of  Saxony,  and  the  first 
amongst  the  warriors  of  the  North,  enter  the  lists  ; 
and  the  latter,  bearing  down  all  before  him,  is  pro- 
claimed by  the  marshals  to  have  won  the  meed  of 
victory.  He  accordingly  receives  from  the  hands 
of  Inogen  the  reward  due  to  his  valour ; but  pro- 
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siiming  at  the  same  moment  to  avow  his  love  for 
her,  and  to  claim  a return,  on  the  pretext  of  being 
unrivalled  in  the  field,  Arthur,  unable  to  repress 
his  indignation,  rushes  forward  to  repel  the  boast, 
and  a deadly  combat  between  the  two  chiefs  and 
their  followers  would  immediately  have  ensued,  had 
not  the  intervention  of  the  knights  and  marshals 
repressed  their  fury;  when  Uther,  rising  from  his 
seat,  and  exclaiming  against  the  breach  of  hospi- 
tality, in  assaulting  the  invited  guest,  banishes 
Arthur  from  his  court.  In  fact,  astonished  at  the 
unequalled  prowess  of  the  Saxon  king,  and  trem- 
bling for  his  son,  he  was  happy  to  avail  himself  of 
this  plea,  in  order,  as  his  affectionate  fears  suggested, 
to  save  the  life  of  the  latter.  In  the  meanwhile  he 
offers  to  Hengist,  whilst  the  festival  lasts,  the  liberty 
of  preferring  his  suit,  declaring,  at  the  same  time, 
that  should  the  maid  contemn  his  love,  no  force 
shall  be  put  upon  her  inclinations. 

Inogen,  as  may  be  concluded,  is  unable  to  con- 
ceal her  aversion  for  the  Saxon ; and  Hengist,  in 
the  spirit  of  his  haughty  character,  not  only  avenges 
himself  on  Uther  and  the  Britons,  by  behaving  to- 
wards them  with  insolence,  but,  by  daily  increasing 
around  him  the  circle  of  his  friends  and  followers, 
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seems  to  menace  a more  serious  aggression.  Uther, 
alarmed,  secretly  issues  his  orders  to  recall  his  son 
and  absent  knights,  determined  that  if  a mild  inti- 
mation failed  to  induce  Hengist  to  leave  Carlisle, 
force  should  compel  him  to  retire. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  affairs  that  one  evening, 
whilst  Merlin  sate  in  his  bower,  pensive  and  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  Cador,  a kinsman  and  bosom 
friend  of  Arthur,  suddenly  enters  and  informs  him, 
that  from  motives  of  affection,  and  in  the  hope  of 
lightening  the  anguish  of  the  prince,  he  had  fol- 
lowed his  steps  shortly  after  he  had  quitted  his 
father’s  court,  and  had  found  him,  after  long  search, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Humber,  where,  with  ten  of 
his  bravest  knights,  he  saw  him  embark  for  the  de- 
sert isle  of  Ligon,  at  which  place  Hengist,  to  whom 
he  had  sent  a defiance,  had  promised  to  meet  him 
with  a similar  force,  in  order  to  decide  their  pre- 
tensions to  Inogen  by  combat.  He  adds,  that 
Arthur  refusing  to  allow  his  accompanying  their 
expedition,  he  had  returned,  at  his  express  desire, 
with  a message  of  filial  piety  to  his  father,  and  with 
assurances  of  fidelity  and  protection  to  Inogen  ; but 
that  on  his  way  he  had  learnt,  to  his  inexpressible 
grief,  that  Britain  was  already  invaded  in  various 
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parts  by  the  Danes  and  Saxons ; that  Hengist,  re- 
gardless of  his  honour,  had  forfeited  his  engagement 
to  meet  Arthur ; that  he  was,  in  fact,  preparing  to 
besiege  Carlisle;  and,  to  aggravate  these  misfor- 
tunes, that  Uther,  worn  out  with  age  and  sorrow, 
was  actually  dying. 

Under  these  circumstances,  he  and  Lancelot,  who 
had  been  left  by  Arthur  to  aid  and  support  the 
venerable  monarch,  urge  Merlin  instantly  to  seek 
safety  for  himself  and  daughter  in  flight,  leaving 
them  to  defend  the  walls  of  the  city.  With  this 
advice,  conscious  that  age  and  beauty  can  be  of  no 
avail  in  such  an  emergency,  he  willingly  complies, 
and  he  and  Inogcn  regain,  under  the  friendly  shades 
of  night,  their  former  retreat.  The  sentiments, 
however,  with  which  they  re-enter  this  abode  are 
widely  different  from  those  which  they  had  once 
entertained  beneath  its  shelter,  and  the  effect  of 
this  change  on  the  objects  around  them  is  most 
feelingly  and  beautifully  expressed  in  the  following 
lines : 

Through  various  toils  our  calm  retreat  we  found, 

Still,  as  of  old,  with  nature’s  blessings  crown’d. 

The  gurgling  rill  as  softly  urged  its  way  ; 

The  birds  as  blithely  warbled  on  the  spray : 
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As  sweet  the  blushing  flowers  perfumed  the  air ; 

The  hills  as  verdant,  and  the  meads  as  fair. 

But,  ah  ! our  minds  were  changed — to  them  no  more 

These  scenes  appear’d  as  in  the  tranquil  hour. 

In  murmurs  harsh  the  rill  was  heard  to  flow  ; 

The  feather’d  songsters  seem’d  to  mock  our  woe : 

Each  object  rose  unlovely  to  the  view, 

For  all  was  tinged  with  sorrow’s  sable  hue.-— B.  ii.  p.  47. 

The  narrative  now  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that 
one  morning,  lost  in  deep  reflection,  Merlin  wan- 
dered a considerable  distance  from  his  abode,  when 
at  length,  the  heat  of  the  noontide  sun  having  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  for  shade,  he  enters  a forest ; an 
incident  of  which  the  poet  has  availed  himself  to 
introduce  an  admirable  picture  of  the  locality  of  a 
Druidical  circle,  and  of  the  awful  rites  which  were 
wont  to  accompany  that  sanguinary  form  of  re- 
ligion : 


Before  my  view  a gloomy  forest  rose : 

To  quench  my  thirst,  and  in  the  shades  repose, 

I thither  bent  my  way ; for  thence  the  sound 
Of  waters  struck  my  ear:  tli’  untrodden  bound 
I slowly  pierce,  and  now  their  view  obtain. 

As  from  tlT  impending  cliff  they  pour’d  amain. 
The  cooling  wave  the  pangs  of  thirst  allays, 

And  round  my  head  the  breeze  refreshing  plays. 
An  aged  oak  beside  the  torrent  stood. 

Of  size  immense— the  monarch  of  the  wood. 
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O’er  the  green  dell  its  boughs  were  wildly  thrown. 

And  seem’d  to  make  a forest  all  their  own. 

The  trees  that  round  their  leafy  honours  rear’d. 

Like  lowly  shrubs  on  barren  heaths  appear’d 
When  mated  with  its  height— in  the  cool  shade 
I lay  reclined ; a mossy  stone  my  head 
Supported ; for  around,  in  order  placed. 

The  lonely  spot  a rocky  circle  graced. 

Scarcely  had  he  yielded  to  repose,  when  he  be- 
holds, in  a vision,  the  trunk  of  this  gigantic  oak 
divide,  whilst,  rising  from  its  centre,  appears  the 
genius  of  his  native  island,  and  thus  addresses 
him  : 

’Twas  thine,  directed  by  the  powers  above. 

To  pierce  the  precincts  of  my  hallow’d  grove. 

Where  from  the  branch,  at  consecrated  hour. 

Sage  Druids  pluck  the  plant*  of  mystic  power ; 

And  claim’d  kind  influence  from  the  host  of  night. 

While  the  pale  crescent,  tipt  with  borrow’d  light, 

* “ The  oak  was  considered  as  sacred  in  the  earliest  ages. 
The  misletoe  is  a plant  of  the  parasite  kind,  which  some- 
times, but  not  frequently,  grows  on  it.  In  gathering  it  the 
Druids  used  many  ridiculous  ceremonies,  which  are  described 
by  Pliny  in  his  Natural  History,  I.  xvi.  c.  44.  He  there  says, 
that  it  was  never  gathered  but  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon, 
which  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  them,  that  all  their  reli- 
gious festivals  were  held  on  it ; and  their  months,  years,  and 
ages,  which  consisted  of  the  revolution  of  thirty  years,  took 
their  commencement  from  that  day.” — Hole. 
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Sail’d  through  heaven’s  azure  vault — their  temples  crown’d 
With  garlands,  oft  they  traced  this  rocky  round, 

And  on  their  altar  rude,  yon  central  stone. 

The  milk-white  steer  expired  with  hollow  moan. 

And  man  himself,  a sacrifice  abhorr’d. 

Beneath  the  axe  life’s  sanguine  current  pour’d. 

While  ruthless  priests,  in  robes  of  snowy  hue. 

From  gushing  blood,  and  limbs  convulsive,  drew 
Presages  wild  and  vain. — B.  ii.  p.  48-50. 

The  genius  then  declares  that  the  weird  sisters, 
dreading  the  downfall  of  the  Pagan  superstitions, 
and  the  consequent  future  glory  of  Arthur,  had 
woven  round  his  natal  hour  and  that  of  Inogen  a 
spell  of  such  pernicious  potency  as  could  not  be 
counteracted  by  any  thing  short  of  superhuman 
aid.  To  supply  this  assistance,  he  presents  Merlin 
with  a wand  of  hallowed  power,  telling  him,  that 
as  the  sisters  had  destined  Inogen  to  the  arms  of 
Hengist,  it  must  be  his  object  to  conceal  her  from 
his  view.  For  this  purpose  he  directs  him  to  form, 
through  the  influence  of  the  gift  he  had  just  re- 
ceived, an  enchanted  bower,  placing  Inogen  within 
its  deepest  recess,  and  enjoining  her  not  to  quit  it 
but  with  his  consent.  He  is  then  told  to  fly  in- 
stantly to  the  Isle  of  Ligon,  which  the  elements, 
now  in  subjection  to  the  secret  virtue  of  his  wand, 
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will  enable  him  to  do  with  ease,  and  instruct  Ar- 
thur to  collect  succours  from  all  the  nations  allied 
to  Britain,  conducting  them  to  Menevia  or  Milford 
Haven,  and  on  no  account  to  leave  them  until  they 
enter  that  bay. 

The  genius  then  vanishes,  and  Merlin,  awakened 
from  his  dream,  beholds  with  astonishment  and 
joy  the  wand  at  his  feet.  He  immediately  hastens 
to  obey  the  mandates  of  his  friendly  visitant ; he 
encloses  the  willing  Inogen  and  her  companion  El- 
lena  in  the  magic  bower,  and  Arthur,  following  his 
advice,  collects  his  auxiliaries  from  every  quarter, 
but,  unhappily  deluded  by  the  machinations  of  the 
weird  sisters,  he  deserts  his  forces  ere  they  reach 
the  bay  of  Menevia,  and  becomes,  in  consequence 
of  that  rash  act,  subjected  to  further  persecution 
and  danger. 

Merlin  here  closes  his  narrative,  and  the  night 
being  far  advanced  he  takes  leave  of  Melaschlen 
and  his  chiefs,  and  retires  to  rest. 

The  third  book  of  Arthur,  perhaps  from  the 
wild  and  romantic  nature  of  its  incidents  the  most 
interesting  in  the  work,  opens  with  the  following 
description  of  morning,  in  which,  whilst  there  is 
much  to  admire  in  the  strength  and  selection  of  the 
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imagery,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
animation  given  to  the  picture  by  the  very  beauti- 
ful and  picturesque  manner  in  which  the  hero  of 
the  poem  is  presented  to  our  view. 

Faint  streaks  of  light  the  purpled  east  illume,, 

And  westward  rolls  the  slow  decreasing  gloom. . 

With  various  screams  around  Conagra’s  height 
The  birds  of  ocean  urge  their  eddying  flight. 

Some  o’er  th’  unruffled  main  disporting  sweep 
On  outstretch’d  wings,  some  mid  the  briny  deep 
With  pinions  closed  fall  headlong ; and  convey 
Exulting  to  their  young  the  scaly  prey. 

Soon  brighter  beams,  as  o’er  the  hills  is  borne 
The  vapour  dim,  its  curling  sides  adorn 
With  golden  tints  : meanwhile  th’  enlivening  gale 
With  shadowy  waves  o’ercasts  the  grassy  vale  : 

And  the  rill  bursting  from  the  rocky  height 
Winds  through  the  narrow  dell  in  floating  light. 

Besides  its  bank,  where  droops  the  willow  green. 

The  stately  form  of  Uther’s  son  is  seen. 

Ofttimes  he  plunges  mid  the  liquid  stream 
His  pointed  lance ; the  parted  waters  gleam 
On  either  side.  But,  ah  ! though  there  his  eyes 
Are  fix’d,  his  mind  to  different  objects  flies. 

His  mind,  with  various  scenes  of  sorrows  fraught. 

By  memory  rack’d,  and  heart-corroding  thought. 

B iii.  p.  63. 

Whilst  thus  immersed  in  painful  reverie,  Me- 
laschlen  and  Ivar,  accompanied  by  Merlin,  ap- 
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proach,  and  the  latter  tells  Arthur,  that  as  he  had, 
though  under  the  influence  of  delusion,  deserted 
his  valiant  host,  he  must  now,  if  glory  were  in  his 
eyes  yet  preferable  to  safety,  traverse  the  coasts  of 
Britain  without  a friend  or  even  menial  to  attend 
him,  and  be  prepared  to  encounter  singly  not  only 
the  enmity  of  man,  but  the  force  and  fraud  of  de- 
moniacal agency.  Arthur  hesitates  not  a moment 
in  undertaking  the  enterprise  ; and  though  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  friendship  and  heroic  ardour  Ivar 
petitions  to  accompany  him,  the  prince  firmly  but 
gratefully  declines  the  offer,  whilst  Merlin,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  generous  contest,  again  repeats  that 
the  task  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  unassisted  arm 
of  the  son  of  Uther.  As  he  is  yet  speaking,  a slender 
bark  appears  distantly  on  the  waves,  and  being  en- 
dued with  self-directing  power,  rapidly  bends  its 
course  to  the  shore.  Merlin  and  Arthur  imme- 
diately enter  it,  and,  after  taking  a most  affectionate 
leave  of  their  kind  friends,  are,  to  the  inconsolable 
disappointment  of  Ivar,  wafted  with  almost  me- 
teoric swiftness  from  their  sight. 

The  poet  here  bursts  forth  into  a valedictory  and 
highly  animated  address  to  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,  in  which  the  prophetic  allusion  to  the 
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character  of  Columba,  and  his  labours  in  planting 
Christianity,  is  given  in  the  very  spirit  of  bardic 
enthusiasm,  and  closes  with  a triplet,  the  last  line 
of  which  is  peculiarly  sublime. 

But  now  the  Muse  awakes  the  vocal  shell 
* To  themes  sublimer— generous  youth,  farewell ! 

Farewell,  ye  lonely  Isles ! where  to  the  skies 
Enwrapt  in  tempests  towering  rocks  arise  : 

Where  low-hung  vapours  chill  the  barren  plain. 

And  round  you  raves  tli’  inhospitable  main. 

Yet  soon  shall  climes,  whom  suns  more  genial  crown 
With  purer  lustre,  envy  your  renown. 

The  desert  coast,  now  scarcely  known  to  fame. 

Shall  bear  to  future  times  * Columba’s  name. 

* sc  Columba  was  the  first  preacher  of  Christianity  to  the 
Scots  in  the  year  565,  about  twenty  years  after  the  death  of 
Arthur.  The  remains  of  several  religious  edifices,  either  built 
by,  or  dedicated  to  him,  still  exist  in  many  of  the  western 
islands.  He  founded  a monastery  and  built  a church  in 
that  of  Hy.  This  little  isle,  which  is  but  three  miles  long 
and  one  broad,  is  celebrated  by  Buchanan  for  its  fertility ; 
which  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  originated  from  a 
superior  degree  of  cultivation  bestowed  upon  it  by  its  mo- 
nastic inhabitants  and  their  dependants.  From  Columba  it 
derived  the  name  of  I-colm-kil,  or  Iona ; a word  that  is  said 
to  signify  a dove  in  the  Hebrew,  as  Columba  does  in  the 
Latin  language.  The  kings  of  Scotland  and  of  the  Isles 
embellished  it  with  diverse  buildings,  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  visible.  Tn  the  old  monastery  of  I-colm-kil,  the 
bishops  of  the  Isles,  according  to  Buchanan,  erected  their 
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The  sainted  sage ! within  its  hallow’d  shore. 

Life’s  chequer’d  dream,  its  toils,  its  pleasures  o’er. 

The  sad  recluse  his  wearied  eyes  shall  close. 

And  scepter ’d  monarchs  in  its  dust  repose. 

Where  now  the  wild  weed  creeps  shall  roses  bloom, 

The  dark-brown  dell  a verdant  tint  assume : 

see.  Many  stately  tombs,  now  defaced  by  time  or  over- 
grown with  weeds,  were  in  his  days  visible ; particularly 
three  of  superior  eminence,  over  which  little  shrines,  look- 
ing towards  the  east,  were  placed.  In  the  west  part  of  each 
was  an  inscription:  the  first  signified  that  beneath  it  were 
deposited  forty- eight  kings  of  Scotland,  the  last  of  whom 
was  Macbeth.  Malcolm  possibly  thought  that  the  usurper’s 
remains  desecrated  the  spot,  and  decreed  that  Dumferline 
should  in  future  be  the  place  of  royal  sepulture.  Eight 
Norwegian  and  four  Irish  kings  were  interred,  according  to 
the  inscription,  beneath  the  other  tombs.  The  reason  as- 
signed why  so  many  monarchs,  chiefs,  and  prelates  chose 
this  island  as  their  place  of  burial  is,  that  they  gave  credit 
to  an  ancient  prophecy,  which  declared,  that  f seven  years 
before  the  end  of  the  world  a deluge  should  drown  the  na- 
tions; the  sea  at  one  tide  cover  Ireland  and  the  green- 
headed  Ilay;  but  that  the  isle  of  Columba  should  swim 
above  the  flood.’  Yet,  however  sacred  it  might  have  been 
deemed  by  Christian  monarchs,  we  have  reason  to  suppose 
from  Boetius  (I.  vi.  p.  90),  that  it  was  before  their  time  con- 
sidered as  the  habitation  of  the  weird  sisters  and  evil  spirits. 
A farther  account  of  this  island,  the  singularity  of  which 
has  led  me  into,  I hope,  no  unpardonable  digression,  may 
be  seen  in  Pennant’s  Tour  in  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  241.”— 
Hole. 
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And  the  rough  rock,  whose  ribs  of  marble  brave 
The  loud-resounding  storm,  the  dashing  wave. 

Shall  then  submit  to  man’s  successful  toil. 

And  rise  a taper  spire,  or  massy  pile. 

Whilst  nature  thus  laborious  art  subdues, 

A task  more  arduous  still  the  saint  pursues. 

He  tames  the  savage  mind ; he  bids  the  fire  A 

Of  pure  religion  pagan  breasts  inspire  ; > 

And  Sion’s  sacred  songs  burst  from  the  Celtic  lyre.  ) 

B.  iii.  p.  70, 

The  magic  bark  pursues  its  way  to  the  northern 
coast  of  Britain,  and  having  towards  evening  reached 
the  bay  of  Huna,  on  the  Solway  Frith,  no  sooner 
does  Arthur  touch  the  shore,  than  the  vessel,  to- 
gether with  Merlin,  instantly  disappear,  and  the 
youth  is  left  to  total  solitude  and  silence.  Night 
approaches,  and  seeking  rest  on  the  greensward  be- 
neath the  shelter  of  a spreading  beech,  his  slum- 
bers are  visited  by  a vision  of  his  country’s  future 
glory.  He  awakes  towards  morning  greatly  cheered 
and  refreshed,  and  not  a little  astonished  at  be- 
holding at  his  side  a suit  of  splendid  armour  ; nor 
less  so  when,  whilst  engaged  in  putting  it  on,  he 
hears  the  neighing  of  a courser,  and  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  perceives  his  favourite  steed,  who 
had  so  often  borne  him  triumphant  through  the 
ranks  of  battle. 
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Elate  in  mind,  and  high  in  resolve,  he  vaults 
into  the  saddle,  and  directs  his  course  towards  the 
heights  of  Cambria.  As  he  passes  he  views  with 
deep  regret  and  indignation  the  ravages  of  the 
Saxon  foe,  and  at  length,  after  having  wandered 
over  many  a hill  and  solitary  wild,  his  further  pro- 
gress seems  arrested  by  the  mazes  of  an  interminable 
wood,  through  which,  whilst  endeavouring  to  force 
his  way,  he  unexpectedly  arrives  at  the  foot  of  a 
pillar  of  black  marble  of  immense  height,  and  in- 
scribed with  golden  characters,  purporting,  that  if 
he  entertain  any  fear,  or  any  distrust  of  Heaven,  he 
may  now  retire  in  peace  and  safety ; but  should 
he,  notwithstanding  the  manifest  danger  and  un- 
certain issue  of  the  enterprise,  persevere,  he  must 
be  circumspect  and  brave. 

Having  thrice  read  the  inscription,  he  hesitates 
not  to  proceed,  and,  rushing  through  the  wood, 
enters  on  an  open  lawn,  where  he  perceives  a shep- 
herd feeding  his  flock,  and  beyond,  in  the  distance, 
a mountain  crowned  with  the  turrets  of  a stately 
castle.  The  shepherd  approaching  informs  him, 
with  every  mark  of  fear  and  horror  in  his  counte- 
nance, that  the  castle  to  which  he  was  directing  his 
course  was  the  work  of  enchantment ; that  neither 
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force  nor  art  could  ensure  bis  admission,  and  that 
all  who  had  essayed  to  enter  it  had  perished.  He 
then  points  out  a path  which  would  lead  him,  he 
asserts,  in  safety  to  where  the  British  powers,  after 
their  escape  from  the  Saxon  fury  at  Carlisle,  were 
assembled  under  the  command  of  Lancelot  and 
Cador,  declaring  that  should  he  follow  this  direc- 
tion, victory  and  fame  would  attend  his  steps,  whilst 
any  attempt  to  force  the  castle  would  assuredly  ter- 
minate in  disgrace  and  death. 

Arthur,  indignant  at  this  recommendation  to  fly 
from  danger,  and  suspecting  fraud  and  falsehood, 
as  no  peasant  was  likely  in  such  a situation  to  be 
tending  his  sheep,  or  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  which  he  relates,  after  meditating 
awhile,  attacks  his  informant,  who  instantly  assum- 
ing the  form  of  Urda,  defies  both  him  and  Mer- 
lin, prophesying,  at  the  same  time,  that  Hengist, 
who  defended  the  enchanted  castle,  and  whom  she 
had  secured  by  spells  of  mighty  power,  should 
never  fall  by  the  arm  of  a Briton.  Having  said 
this  she  vanishes,  and  the  late  smiling  lawn  now 
puts  on  its  native  horrors,  presenting  hideous  chasms 
and  rocks,  over  which,  had  Arthur  pursued  the 
path  she  pointed  out,  he  would  instantly  have  been 
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precipitated.  He  returns  thanks  to  Heaven  for  his 
preservation,  and  rushes  towards  the  castle,  deter- 
mined to  conquer  or  to  die. 

We  have  now  a very  bold  and  picturesque  in- 
troduction of  Hengist,  the  great  Saxon  chieftain, 
on  the  scene  of  action.  Arthur,  having  crossed 
the  draw- bridge,  reads  on  the  portal,  inscribed  in 
characters  of  fire,  that  as  long  as  this  castle  stands, 
Britain  must  bow  beneath  the  Saxon  yoke.  In- 
furiated by  this  menace, 

A horn  that  hung  beneath  he  seized,  and  blew 
A dreadful  note  ; then  o’er  the  bridge  withdrew. 

To  meet  whatever  foe  should  tempt  his  might. 

Dread  silence  reigns  awhile  ; then  backward  bound 
The  brazen  gates,  with  harsh  and  jarring  sound. 

And  wide- unfolded,  to  his  view  display’d 
Hengist’s  dread  form  in  sable  mail  array’d. 

A raven  * sculptured  on  his  helmet  stood, 

With  fiery  eyes,  and  beak  distain’d  with  blood : 

* “ The  superstitious  reverence  in  which  this  bird  has 
been  held  by  nations,  in  language,  manners,  and  situation 
widely  different,  is  somewhat  remarkable.  The  celebrated 
Spanish  reviver  of  knight-errantry,  to  whom  the  hero  of  this 
poem  was  not  unknown,  informs  Sancho  that f he  was  changed 
into  a raven  by  enchantment,  which  the  Britons  expect  will 
some  day  or  other  be  dissolved,  when  he  will  return  and  re- 
possess his  kingdom  ; on  which  account  no  one  in  that  coun- 
try will  kill  a raven.’  The  British  bards,  however,  sup- 
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Omen  of  death  and  havock  : his  huge  shield 

Was  black,  hut  studs  of  gold  emblazed  the  shield. 

pose,  that  after  the  battle  of  Camlan,  in  which  Mordred  was 
slain,  and  Arthur  grievously  wounded,  a fairy  conveyed  his 
body  to  Glastonbury  to  be  cured  ; whence  he  was,  in  process 
of  time,  to  return,  and  be  restored  to  his  former  regal  autho- 
rity. Of  his  body’s  having  been  really  found  there,  in  Henry 
the  Second’s  time,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  who  affirms  that  he  saw  his  bones  in  an  oaken  coffin, 
which  contained  a leaden  cross  with  this  inscription 

f Hie  jacet  sepultus  inclitus  rex  Arturius  in  insula  Avalonia.’ 

“ Radulphus  Dicetus,  in  his  History  of  the  British  Kings, 
says  : f Quia  Britannica  historia  de  ejus  morte  nil  certum 
tradidit,  Britones  adhuc  eum  vivere  delirant.’  Fordun,  like- 
wise, in  his  history  of  Scotland,  mentions  his  having  heard 
the  same  report,  and  that  the  following  inscription  was 
placed  on  his  tomb  : 

e Hie  jacet  Arturus  rex  quondam,  rexque  futurus' 

ec  In  Selden’s  Illustrations  on  the  third  book  of  Drayton’s 
Poly-olbion,  a translation  is  given  of  a passage  in  Taliessen 
(Arthur’s  cotemporary)  to  the  same  purpose.  Lydgate,  ac- 
cording to  the  fictions  of  the  Welsh  bards,  declares— 

c He  is  a king  croioned  in  Faeriey 
With  sceptre  and  sword , and  with  his  royally 
Shall  resort  as  lord  and  sover eigne 
Out  of  Faerie , and  reigne  in  BrytaineJ 

“ Milton,  I suppose,  must  allude  to  this  strange  legend, 
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(Heaven’s  pendant  spangles  thus  with  mingled  light 

Adorn  th’  expanded  canopy  of  night.)  . 

And  the  bright  boss  appear’d  a splendid  sun  ; 

The  proud  device — Unequal!!!  and  alone.” 

where  he  says,  though  I know  not  with  what  authority  as 
to  the  geographical  situation  of  the  land  of  Faerie, 

c Arthummque  etiam  sub  terris  bella  moventem.’ 

u The  credulity  of  the  old  Britons,  in  this  respect,  was  at 
last  so  much  the  object  of  ridicule  among  other  nations,  that 
it  became  proverbial : 

Quibus  si  credideris 
Expectare  poteris 
Arthurum  cum  Britonibus. 

cc  In  regard  to  the  idea,  therefore,  of  Arthur’s  reviving 
and  repossessing  his  throne,  the  knight  appears  to  have  had 
sufficient  historical  evidence  in  his  peculiar  line ; but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  ascertain  whence  he  derived  the  intelligence 
of  his  having  been  metamorphosed  into  a raven.  Certain, 
however,  it  is,  to  whatever  cause  we  may  ascribe  it,  that  our 
country  people  in  most  parts  of  England  scrupulously  ab- 
stain from  killing  that  bird.  As  we  have  no  account  of  their 
being  considered  as  ominous  by  the  Druids,  we  may  presume 
that  the  reverence  in  which  the  vulgar  now  hold  them  is 
derived  from  our  Gothic  ancestors.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Danes  attributed  many  marvellous  qualities  to  their 
standard  reafan.  The  Swedes,  Mr.  Pennant  informs  us, 
and  possibly  the  other  northern  nations,  now  pay  a super- 
stitious kind  of  respect  to  this  bird,  which  was  considered  by 
their  ancestors  as  peculiarly  sacred  to  Odin,  who  is  styled 
in  the  Edda,  corvorum  deus”°—  Hole, 
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Vast  as  the  pine  on  Norway's  storm-beat  shore, 

By  lightning  blasted,  was  the  lance  he  bore. 

High  mounted  on  a coal-black  steed  he  rode, 

And  the  bridge  shook  beneath  the  mighty  load. 

B.  in,  p.  82. 

An  animated  description  of  the  combat  ensues, 
which  is  long  contested,  until  Arthur,  perceiving 
that  the  mail  of  his  antagonist  is  impassive  both  to 
sword  and  spear,  impels  his  shield  against  him  with 
prodigious  strength,  and  hurls  him  senseless  to  the 
ground.  At  this  moment,  and  whilst  he  is  pre- 
paring to  follow  up  the  blow,  Hengist  is  involved 
in  a cloud  by  the  intervention  of  Urda,  and  snatched 
from  his  vengeance.  The  disappointed  hero  vents 
his  anger  on  the  unhallowed  agents  by  whom  this 
rescue  has  been  effected,  taunting  them,  and  ex- 
claiming, that  they  must  find  a mightier  champion 
for  their  cause,  or  he  will  soon  lay  yon  lofty  turrets 
low'.  Their  reply,  the  description  of  their  hideous 
forms,  and  of  the  mode  by  which  they  strive  to 
deter  him  from  attempting  to  enter  the  castle,  are 
finely  and  graphically  given  in  the  following  very 
powerful  lines  : 

“ Long,  Arthur,  long  these  towers  shall  brave  the  sky  !” 
Ten  thousand  voices  suddenly  reply, 
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Loud  screaming  from  the  rampart’s  height ; amazed. 

Not  terrified,  the  hero  upwards  gazed. 

And  saw  th’  extended  wails,  the  turrets  crown'd 
With  hideous  objects  : wheeling  wide  around. 

The  screeching  owl,  the  raven  of  the  night. 

With  notes  ill-omen’d,  urge  their  crowded  flight. 

Harpies  obscene  their  direful  forms  unfold  ; 

And  dragons,  arm'd  in  scales  of  burnish'd  gold. 

Beat  the  resounding  air  with  outstretch'd  wings. 

Like  rushing  storms,  and  shake  their  pointed  stings. 
Sulphureous  torrents  roll  the  moat  around 
In  liquid  flame  ; the  boiling  waves  resound, 

And  lash  the  rugged  walls  : before  his  eyes 
The  bridge,  the  portal  fades ; black  vapours  rise, 

And  fiery  flakes  shoot  through  the  dusky  skies. 

Infernal  spirits  on  the  walls  appear ; 

Here  the  sword  blazes,  there  the  threat’ning  spear  ; 

Here,  like  a meteor,  levell’d  at  his  heart, 

Gleams  on  the  bending  string  the  flame-tipp’d  dart ; 

From  each  red  eye-ball  glanced  the  sparks  of  ire ; 

Each  dismal  front  seem’d  scathed  with  livid  fire, 

With  wrath  o’ercast,  and  horror’s  blackest  hue  ; 

While  wreathing  on  the  winds  their  snaky  tresses  flew. 

B.  iii.  p.  87. 

Unappalled  by  this  tremendous  array  against 
him,  Arthur  hurls  a bold  defiance  to  the  fiends, 
and,  stretching  out  his  shield  and  spear  before  him, 
clears  the  moat  at  one  bound,  when  instantly,  whilst 
thunders  rock  the  ground,  the  infernal  spell  is 
broken,  and  the  castle,  with  all  its  demon  defenders, 
melts  into  thin  air. 
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Of  this  piece  of  machinery  Mr.  Hole  has  inge- 
niously availed  himself  to  account,  in  a manner 
highly  poetical,  for  the  mysterious  structures  on 
Salisbury  plain  ; as  satisfactory  an  hypothesis,  per- 
haps, as  any  which  has  yet  arisen  from  the  con- 
flicting dreams  of  antiquarian  enthusiasm. 

Destructive  time,  with  unresisted  sway. 

Mankind,  and  all  their  labours,  sweeps  away  ; 

Exalts  the  valley,  sinks  the  mountain  low, 

And  bids  the  rapid  torrent  cease  to  flow  : 

Thro’  him,  where  once  enchanted  structures  graced 
The  cloud- topp’d  hill,  now  glooms  a lonely  waste. 

Yet  still,  memorial  of  their  site,  remain 
The  circling  stones  that  rise  on  Sarum’s  plain ; 

The  wondrous  rocks,  by  power  of  magic  laid 
To  form  its  deep  foundation,  undecay’d 
By  him  who  all  consumes,  are  known  to  fame. 

And  still  retain  the  mighty  Hengist’s  * name. 

B.  iii.  p.  90. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  Arthur’s  courage  and 
perseverance  is  the  liberation  of  two  of  his  friends, 
Lionel  and  Cradoc,  from  a loathsome  dungeon,  into 
which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  command  of 
Hengist,  and  where  they  had  endured  the  horrors 
of  famine,  and  the  apprehensions  of  a lingering 


* Stone-henge. 
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death.  His  discovery  of  their  miserable  situation, 
and  their  appearance  on  being  released  from  con- 
finement, form  a very  striking  and  ably- executed 
picture. 

Beneath  a rock  an  iron  gate  appears ; 

Within  faint  sounds  of  deep  distress  he  hears. 

He  shakes  the  massy  bars ; the  bars  give  way, 

And  through  the  dungeon  streams  unwonted  day. 
Forward  the  dauntless  knight  advanced,  and  found 
Two  hapless  warriors  fasten’d  to  the  ground 
By  massy  chains;  with  weak  and  struggling  breath 
They  cried  : cc  To  freedom,  or  a welcome  death 
Consign  your  wretched  thralls  ! a noble  foe 
Would  scorn  to  aggravate  the  captive’s  woe.” 

Their  voices  well  the  British  hero  knew. 

And  in  his  eyes  swell’d  pity’s  pearly  dew. 

Their  chains  unbound,  he  led  them  t’ward  the  light, 

But  ah  ! what  horrid  objects  met  his  sight ! 

Their  hair,  like  elf-locks,  round  their  shoulders  clung  : 
Each  limb  was  weaken’d,  every  nerve  unstrung. 

Pale,  meagre  famine  sate  in  either  face— 

Extinct  the  manly  form,  and  martial  grace. 

In  hollow  sockets  dimly  roll’d  their  eyes; 

Their  lab  Ting  bosoms  heaved  with  frequent  sighs. 

With  staggering  steps  they  totter  o’er  the  ground, 

And  gain  at  length  their  prison’s  utmost  bound ; 

Then  dropping  on  the  verdant  turf,  inhale 
The  long-lost  sweetness  of  the  fresh’ning  gale. 

B.  iii,  p.  91. 

Fortunately  for  the  sufferers,  Arthur  had  with 
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him  a phial  of  sanative  j nice,  the  gift  of  Merlin,  of 
power  so  potent,  that  no  sooner  had  they  partaken 
of  its  contents,  than  health  and  strength  returned, 
and,  with  these  blessings,  the  conscious  happiness 
of  being  restored  to  freedom  by  their  honoured 
prince.  Lionel  then  relates,  that,  desirous  of  proving 
himself  worthy  of  the  love  of  his  beautiful  mistress, 
the  fair  Guendolen,  he  had  sought  for  fame  in  di- 
stant lands,  and  at  a tournament  given  by  the  king 
of  Galicia,  had  most  unexpectedly,  in  one  of  his 
opponents,  recognized  the  voice  of  his  beloved 
friend  Cradoc.  They  challenge  all  competitors  in 
honour  of  their  native  island,  and  are  successful ; 
but  their  joy  is  overcast  by  learning  the  unhappy 
state  of  Britain.  They  determine  to  hasten  to 
the  assistance  of  their  prince ; and  the  Spanish 
monarch,  whose  friendship  they  had  gained  by  their 
prowess  and  mutual  attachment,  aids  them  with  a 
band  of  Galician  warriors.  On  landing  at  South- 
ampton, they  speedily  become  acquainted  with  the 
rumour  that  Hengist,  through  the  agency  of  infernal 
power,  had  constructed  a magic  castle,  in  which  he 
laughed  at  his  enemies,  being  assured  by  the  de- 
mons, that,  whilst  it  stood,  his  arms  and  influence 
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would  prevail.  Lionel  adds,  that,  eager  to  signalize 
their  valour  in  behalf  of  their  country,  they  resolve 
to  attack  Hengist  in  his  enchanted  hold ; but,  as 
their  situation  has  already  too  plainly  told,  fail  in 
the  attempt. 

An  account  is  then  given  of  the  cruel  treatment 
which  they  had  experienced  from  the  Saxon  chief- 
tain since  their  capture,  a picture  which  possesses 
much  of  the  strength  and  peculiar  colouring  of 
Dante  : 

Our  mighty  but  ungenerous  foe 

Within  yon  gloomy  cavern  plunged  us  low. 

Dank  was  the  floor ; our  limbs  strong  fetters  bound ; 

And  toads  and  loathsome  reptiles  crawl’d  around. 

“ Here  meet  your  doom  !”  the  furious  Hengist  cried— 
Here  pay  the  forfeit  of  presumptuous  pride  !” 

When  the  gate  closed,  and  the  last  struggling  ray 
Of  light  was  vanish’d ; when  we  heard  the  key 
Turn  on  the  grating  ward,  what  wild  despair 
Possest  our  souls  ? we  wildly  rave,  our  hair. 

Our  flesh  we  strive  to  rend : our  chains  deny 
Th’  attempt : then  still  in  silent  grief  we  lie ; 

Wishing  that  fate  our  heavy  eyes  would  close, 

And  weight  of  sorrows  sink  us  to  repose. 

Repose  not  such,  alas  ! our  souls  desired, 

We  find,  with  strong  conflicting  passions  tired, 

Sleep  seals  our  eyes : but  ah  ! though  seal’d  our  eyes. 
Terrific  objects  to  our  sight  arise  : 
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Th’  unquiet  mind’s  perturbed  brood  : a train 
Of  nameless  horror,  and  chimseras  vain  S 
We  wake,  and  rage  again  our  bosom  rends. 

And  frenzy  reigns;  but  soon  the  tear  descends 
In  silent  anguish.  Though  our  wish  was  death. 

Yet  nature  taught  us  to  prolong  our  breath. 

E’en  in  our  own  despite : but  nought  t’  assuage 
Thirst’s  burning  pangs  we  found,  and  hunger’s  rage. 

Save  noisome  weeds,  nursed  by  a scanty  tide, 

Out-welling  from  the  cavern’s  rocky  side 
That  laved  the  muddy  soil — thus,  many  a day. 

Though  time  we  mark’d  not,  in  despair  we  lay ; 

And  surely,  but  for  thy  protecting  might, 

A few  short  hours  in  everlasting  night 

Had  closed  our  eyes.  May  ne’er  my  deadliest  foe 

Such  horrors  feel— such  bitterness  of  woe  ! 

B.  iii.  p.  97, 

The  poet  goes  on  to  narrate,  that  Lionel  having 
informed  the  prince  that  he  had  seen,  on  coming  to 
this  accursed  place,  a castle  not  far  distant,  em- 
bosomed in  a wood,  Arthur  and  his  friends  pro- 
ceed thither,  and  find  it  the  habitation  of  the 
aged  Ebrank,  the  father  of  Guendolen,  who  receives 
them  with  open  arms.  He  and  his  daughter  had 
beheld  their  approach  from  the  battlements,  and  the 
fears  of  the  former,  lest  they  should  be  enemies, 
had  been  allayed  by  the  latter  declaring  that  she 
knew  the  foremost  knight  to  be  her  long-lost  Lionel, 
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The  meeting  of  the  lovers  is  beautifully  described, 
and  Arthur,  having  spent  the  succeeding  day  with 
his  hospitable  host,  takes  his  departure,  directing 
Lionel  and  Cradoc  to  rejoin  the  Galician  forces, 
whilst  he,  in  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  Heaven, 
pursues  his  way  alone  towards  the  mountains  of 
Cambria. 

The  fourth  booh,  at  its  commencement,  reverts  to 
some  events  which  had  taken  place  during  Arthur's 
voyage  to  collect  succours,  and  introduces  us  to 
Lancelot,  the  bosom  friend  of  the  prince,  and  one 
of  the  most  intrepid  defenders  of  the  British  crown. 
H e is  represented  as  walking  in  deep  abstraction  on 
the  cliffs  near  Milford  Haven,  having  escaped  from 
Carlisle,  after  cutting  his  way,  with  great  havoc, 
through  the  camp  of  Hengist,  who,  despising  a con- 
test with  warriors  pent  up  in  walls,  was  then  in- 
vading Scotland;  and  who,  on  his  return,  hearing 
of  this  achievement  of  Lancelot,  is  preparing  to 
take  revenge,  when  he  is  ordered  by  the  Weird 
Sisters  to  retire  into  and  defend  the  enchanted 
castle,  whose  destruction  by  Arthur  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  preceding  book. 

Lancelot  who,  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred  to 
Arthur,  had  been  for  some  time  anxiously  expect- 
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ing  the  arrival  of  the  prince  in  the  bay  with  his 
auxiliary  forces,  now  rushes  impatiently  to  the  sea- 
side, when,  to  his  great  joy,  he  beholds  the  wished- 
for  sails  emerging  from  the  horizon  ; but,  alas  ! no 
sooner  are  the  chiefs  landed  than  he  hears  from 
them  a relation  of  the  supposed  death  of  Arthur, 
whom  they  believe  to  have  perished,  when,  deceived 
by  Urda,  they  saw  him  plunge  into  the  sea.  Grief 
at  these  tidings  spreads  through  the  ranks  of  the 
British,  whilst  their  allies,  not  only  sorrow-struck, 
but  desponding,  talk  of  re-embarking  for  their  na- 
tive soils,  an  intimation  which  calls  forth  from  the 
indignant  Lancelot  the  following  strain  of  impas- 
sioned eloquence : 

Can  cold  dismay,  thus  Britain’s  knight  addrest 
The  warriors,  quench  the  fire  in  valour’s  breast ! 

Leaders  of  battle,  low  the  mighty  lies  ! 

But  "blood,  not  tears,  must  grace  his  obsequies. 

Like  wave  on  wave  impell’d  in  yonder  bay, 

The  race  of  man  successive  rolls  away  : 

Unnoted  pass  the  feeble,  but  the  brave 
Survive  to  glory,  and  defy  the  grave. 

If  such  was  Arthur,  such  your  generous  aim. 

Avenge  him,  warriors  ! emulate  his  fame  ! 

But  if  through  terror  vain  those  tears  are  shed, 
Disgraceful  to  yourselves,  and  of  the  dead 
Unworthy: — know,  though  you  your  aid  deny. 

The  sons  of  Britain  shall  the  combat  try.v 
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Their  country’s  wrongs,  their  Arthur’s  sacred  shade, 

Will  nerve  each  arm,  and  edge  th’  avenging  blade. 

And  when  our  death  or  conquest  reach  your  ear— 

For  only  death  or  conquest  now  is  dear — 

Then,  warriors,  touch’d  with  generous  shame  too  late. 
Our  fame  you  ’ll  envy,  or  lament  our  fate. 

B,  iv.  p.  114. 

The  appeal  is  not  made  in  vain ; for  the  re- 
spective leaders  now  vie  with  each  other  in  second- 
ing the  enthusiasm  of  the  British  chief ; and,  eager 
to  avenge  the  apprehended  death  of  Arthur,  march 
instantly  in  search  of  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  Valdemar,  king  of  Denmark,  who, 
greatly  to  the  umbrage  of  Hacon,  the  Norwegian 
monarch,  had  been  appointed  by  Hengist,  during 
his  absence,  chief  in  command,  holds  a feast  at  Car- 
lisle ; and,  whilst  all  is  revelry  and  mirth,  some 
singing  to  the  lyre  their  country's  fame,  or  boasting 
of  their  own  exploits,  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
immersed  in  dissonance  and  riot,  their  orgies  are 
most  appallingly  broken  in  upon  by  the  appearance 
of  Odin,  the  Scandinavian  god  of  war,  whose  form 
Urda  had  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  them 
to  march  instantly  against  the  British  chieftains, 

i 

now  rapidly  approaching. 

The  picture  which  Mr.  Hole  lias,  in  this  place, 
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given  of  the  northern  deity,  and  the  address  which 
he  attributes  to  him,  are  at  once  splendid  and 
characteristic,  whilst  the  description  of  the  joys  of 
Valhalla,  the  paradise  of  the  Scandinavians,  will  be 
found  in  strict  conformity  with  the  representations 
of  the  Edda. 

Sudden,  dark  clouds  the  rafter’d  dome  o’ercast  ; 
Upwards  they  turn  their  anxious  eyes  aghast ; 

And  through  the  quick  disparting  shades  behold 
Dread  Odin,  seated  on  his  throne  of  gold. 

Black  vapours,  such  as  clothe  the  wintry  night, 

His  footstool  form’d  ; a meteor’s  vivid  light 
His  brows  encircled ; radiant  arms  he  wore. 

And  shook  his  flaming  lance  distain ’d  with  gore. 

Loud,  as  when  thunder  roars,  he  silence  broke— 

The  vast  dome  trembled  as  the  phantom  spoke. 

“ Offspring  of  heroes  ! famed  in  fields  of  fight, 

Who  sport  in  danger,  and  in  death  delight. 

Does  this  become  you,  sons  of  battle  ! say. 

To  wear  in  shameful  sloth  the  hours  away  ? 

Is  this  a time  to  feast  in  bower  or  hall, 

When  foes,  advancing,  to  the  combat  call  ? 

The  host  you  deem’d  beneath  the  roaring  main 
O’erwhelm’d  defies  you  to  the  listed  plain. 

The  cloud  of  war  on  Cambria’s  height  impends 
No  more,  but  darkly-lowering  hither  bends. 

Awake,  arise,  and  in  your  might  confide ! 

Rush  on,  and  let  destruction  be  your  guide  \ 
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Think  on  your  father’s  fame,  your  own  renown, 

My  favour,  who  with  joys  perpetual  crown 
The  chiefs  who  boldly  in  the  combat  fall. 

And  guide  their  spirits  to  my  lofty  hall, 

* O’er-arch’d  with  golden  shields,  whose  dazzling  blaze 
Exceeds  the  mid-day  sun’s  unclouded  rays. 

There  shall  each  hero  share,  a welcome  guest. 

The  foaming  goblet,  and  perpetual  feast. 

Again  their  souls  with  martial  fire  shall  burn. 

And  host  conflicting  adverse  host  o’erturn  : 

While  bright  Yalkeries,  blue-eyed  nymphs,  shall  crown 
With  plausive  smiles  their  actions  of  renown. 

Be  conquest  yours,  and  fame’s  unfading  wreath, 

Or,  more  than  victory,  a glorious  death  !”— -B.  iv.  p.  1 18. 

With  this  animated  representation  of  Odin  may 
I be  permitted  to  compare  two  descriptions  of  the 
same  deity  from  the  unpublished  Epic  of  Alfred , 
by  Mr.  Fitchett,  a poem  to  which  I have  already 

* “ The  Scandinavian  Valhalla,  like  the  Mahometan  para- 
dise, was  supposed  to  have  been  roofed  with  shields.  The 
Valkeries  were  employed  by  Odin  to  choose  in  battle  those 
who  were  to  perish,  and,  like  the  Houries,  to  wait  on  the 
selected  heroes.  These  4 Posters  of  the  sea  and  land’  have 
been  confounded  by  other  writers,  as  well  as  Shakspeare, 
with  the  northern  Parc*  or  Destinies : but  the  latter,  ac- 
cording to  Scandinavian  mythology,  had  their  abode  near 
the  great  ash  Ydrasil  in  Asgard,  or  city  of  the  gods.  Skulda 
only,  the  youngest  of  them,  is  mentioned  in  the  Edda,  as 
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alluded,  in  another  work*,  and  which  may  be  said 
to  have  incorporated,  with  great  vigour  of  imagina- 
tion, the  entire  system  of  Scandinavian  mythology. 

accompanying  the  Valkeries,  when  engaged  in  fulfilling  the 
commands  of  Odin. 

“ From  these  beautiful  divinities,  so  they  were  once 
esteemed,  who  bestrode  the  e sightless  coursers  of  the  air,’  was 
most  probably  derived  in  subsequent  times  (with  grief  be  it 
spoken)  the  degrading  idea  of  witches  riding  upon  broom- 
sticks. At  least,  so  soon  as  Christianity  began  to  prevail, 
(vide  Mallet’s  Northern  Antiq.  v.  ii.  p.  101,  Transl.)  severe 
edicts  were  promulgated  in  different  kingdoms  against  those 
who  travelled  through  the  air  in  the  night-time.  The  belief 
in  such  nocturnal  flights,  scarcely  yet  exploded  among  our 
country  people,  was  the  fashionable  creed  in  the  days  of 
James  the  First.  Had  our  aerial  navigators  started  into 
existence  a century  or  two  sooner,  they  might  possibly  have 
exercised  that  monarch’s  sagacity  how  to  bring  them  within 
the  letter  of  the  law. 

“ A wild  boar,  whose  flesh  was  daily  renewed,  supplied 
the  heroes  in  Valhalla  with  food,  after  their  revival  from 
having  cut  each  other  in  pieces.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
suppose  that  this  peculiar  mode  of  diversion  was  instituted 
for  their  amusement  only.  These  heroes  were  selected,  on 
account  of  their  distinguished  valour,  as  assistants  to  the 
gods  at  that  future  period  of  time  predicted  in  the  Edda, 
when  the  evil  genii  should  burst  from  their  different  confine- 
ments to  wage  war  against  them,  and  the  destruction  of  all 
things  ensue.  On  this  account,  it  is  said,  their  arms  were 
buried  with  them.” — Hole. 

* Shakspeare  and  his  Times,  vol.  ii.  p.  549,  note. 
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Of  these  portraitures,  the  first  presents  the  god 
to  his  worshippers  under  the  attitude  of  calm  and 
majestic  sublimity. 


Behold  ! amid 

Th’  irradiate  sky,  by  swift  degrees  display’d. 
Glory  and  light,  as  of  a thousand  suns. 

Burst  through  the  blue  meridian  vault,  and  soon 
Aloft,  in  sight  of  all,  through  brilliant  clouds 
On  each  hand  parting  from  the  splendid  frame. 
Descended  smooth  a mighty  chariot,  roll’d 
Magnific,  as  of  gold  or  living  fire. 

I ts  gorgeous  wheels,  flashing  purpureal  rays. 
Upraised  on  high  a concave  blazing  dome. 
Within  whose  vast  recess,  sublime  enthroned. 

Sat  a majestic  shape,  conspicuous  ; clothed 
As  in  empyreal  armour,  and  his  brows 
Girt  with  a tow’ring  crown,  celestial  bright. 
Awful  he  sat,  nor  seem’d  in  power  and  state 
Less  than  a god ; as  with  almighty  arm 
He  rein'd  the  furious  tigers,  whose  huge  forms. 
Floating  terrific  through  the  radiant  air. 

Drew  his  resplendent  pomp.  Beside  him  hung 
His  dazzling  shield  stupendous,  and  in  range 
Of  trophied  grandeur  countless  lances  shone. 
While  his  right  arm  upheld  a flamy  spear 
High-eminent,  which  as  a signal  beam'd 
To  thousand  shapes  of  lineament  divine, 

Who  in  refulgent  train  attendant  moved 
After  th’  imperial  car. — B.  v. 


A still  more  striking  delineation  of  Odin  is  given 
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in  the  following  lines,  where  he  is  brought  before 
us  in  the  exercise  of  his  most  terrific  functions : 

— From  Valhalla’s  courts. 

Conspicuous,  arm’d  in  steel,  with  clashing  noise, 

The  god  of  war  came  striding  over  clouds, 

A pillar  huge  of  fire ; likest  a storm 

O’ershadowing  heaven,  pregnant  with  sulph’rous  flame. 

His  golden  shield  beam’d  like  the  setting  sun ; 

His  dreadful  sword  was  in  his  hand ; his  look 
Might  wither  armies ; and  upon  his  crest 
Death  sat,  too  terrible  to  view. — B.  ix.  * 

* As  a specimen  of  the  calm  beauty,  philosophic  dignity, 
and  tenderness  of  thought,  which  pervade  a large  portion  of 
this  extensive  and  elaborate  poem,  I must  beg  leave  to  quote 
the  following  lines,  being  a part  of  the  meditations  of  Alfred, 
in  his  seclusion  beneath  the  cottage  roof  of  the  neat-herd, 
and  under  the  persuasion  that  his  queen  had  fallen  a sacri- 
fice to  the  savage  fury  of  his  enemies. 

Ye  stars,  or  beamy  worlds,  that  hang  on  high 
Amid  blue  fields  of  air,  shining  in  scenes 
Confineless  in  extent,  before  whose  dome 
The  roofs  of  earthly  kings  are  mockeries. 

Ye  speak  with  full  and  unconfuted  voice 
Some  pre-existent  Sire,  some  vital  soul. 

Whose  power  first  made,  and  still  unceasing  rules 
The  structure  of  these  heavens,  and  all  the  worlds 
That  beam  afar  throughout  unbounded  space. 

These,  Reason  tells,  no  mortal  hand  could  frame, 

In  compass  like,  in  order  such,  so  fair. 

In  grandeur  so  sublime : — the  Power  who  these 
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Reverting,  however,  to  the  poem  of  Mr.  Hole, 
we  find  Valdemar,  animated  to  enthusiasm  by  the 

First  form’d,  must  needs  surpass  in  wisdom,  might. 

And  goodness,  sense  of  creature’s  intellect; 

Infinite  as  unspeakable ; that  made 
All  we  behold  around,  systems  of  worlds 
Stretching  beyond  weak  fancy’s  utmost  flight. 

Of  which  this  earth  is  but  a humble  part. 

Yet— 

The  good  man’s  life  connects  this  earth  with  heaven. 

And  from  this  troubled  scene  he  slides  with  ease 
Into  a happier  and  more  perfect  state. 

Death  has  thus  lost  his  terrors : and  the  good 
Sees  here  the  dawn  of  being  and  new  life. 

The  soul  divine,  exercised  and  prepared 
In  goodness,  and  whose  native  seat  is  heaven. 

Will  there  assume  its  own  untainted  bliss. 

Immortal  and  unchangeable  of  ill. 

Winging  its  way,  free  from  material  check, 

To  share  unfading  happiness  in  scenes 
Of  endless  beauty  and  variety, 

Among  angelic  shapes  and  blessed  spirits 

More  various  than  men’s  minds,  or  stars,  or  flowers, 

Delights  unspeakable  as  unconceived. 

Around  the  present  throne  of  the  Supreme, 

In  still  ascending  scale,  progressive  joys, 

More,  and  more  happy,  through  eternal  time. 

As  such  good  spirit  shall  permitted  know 
Divinity,  and  of  his  gifts  partake. 

Oh  ! there,  thou  dearest  partner  of  my  soul. 

Image  of  goodness,  lost,  departed  saint. 
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appearance  of  Odin,  summoning  his  warriors  to  be 
ready  to  take  the  field  by  dawn  of  day ; whilst 
Hacon,  jealous  of  his  authority,  refuses  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  superior  in  command,  and  declares 
that  he  will  march  beneath  no  other  banner  than 
his  own.  Yaldemar,  anxious  to  preserve  unanimity, 
yields  up  his  claim,  and  admits  Hacon  to  an  equa- 
lity of  power,  and  to  a perfect  independence  as  to 
the  marshalling  and  regulation  of  his  own  forces. 
The  priests  of  Odin  are  then  described  as  offering, 
during  the  night,  sacrifices  to  that  deity,  whilst  one 
of  them,  instigated  to  prophetic  ecstasy  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  IJrda,  declares  that  Arthur  shall  never 

Thou  livest  still ; thy  pure  angelic  mind. 

Clothed  in  a form  of  beauty  ev’n  on  earth. 

From  this  low  world’s  impure  and  suffering  strife. 

Has  been  removed  to  meet  society 
Of  beings  like  thyself,  fair,  kind,  and  good. 

To  dwell  in  happy  realms,  where  never  tears. 

Nor  pain,  nor  fear,  can  enter,  but  where  all 
Is  perfect  peace : — - — ■ 

Oh  ! if,  through  favour  of  the  good  Supreme, 

I where  thou  art  may  e’er  aspire  to  be. 

In  thy  immortal  purity  ev’n  thou 
Again  wilt  own  me  : there  our  sacred  love 
We  will  retain ; and  heaven  itself  to  me 
Shall  be  more  happy  from  thy  presence  there. 

Book  xiv 
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sway  the  British  sceptre,  until,  violating  every  tie 
of  concord,  the  most  renowned  of  the  northern 
heroes 

Plant  in  each  other’s  breast  the  deadly  wound, 

an  announcement  which  seeming  to  afford  them  a 
sure  presage  of  victory,  they  rush  forward  in  two 
columns  to  meet  the  British  army. 

Towards  night,  Lancelot  and  his  forces  are  be- 
held approaching  in  the  distant  horizon,  andHacon, 
infuriated  by  the  sight,  advances  instantly  to  at- 
tack them ; but  Valdemar,  well  acquainted  with 
the  bravery  and  determination  of  the  British  war- 
riors, arrests  his  course,  and  advises  postponing  the 
engagement  until  the  morning,  when  the  sun  may  be 
a witness  of  their  might ; and  Hacon’s  reluctant 
assent  to  this  proposition,  the  suggestion  of  pru- 
dence and  experience,  closes  the  fourth  book. 


[To  be  continued .] 


No.  XIX. 


Be  it  thine  to  save 
From  dark  oblivion  Arthur’s  grave  ! 

Warton. 

An  apostrophe  to  Ambition,  in  which  the  poet 
laments  the  misery  and  the  mischief  which  she  and 
her  attendants,  Terror  and  Danger,  Pride  and 
Contention,  have  entailed  upon  mankind  under  the 
specious  name  of  glory,  opens  the  fifth  book  of 
Arthur.  Lancelot  is  then  described,  as  morning 
beams,  marshalling  his  troops,  and  after  addressing 
them  in  the  most  animating  language,  he  assigns 
to  Fiacha,  an  Irish  king,  the  conduct  of  that  part 
of  the  army  which  he  destines  for  the  attack  of  the 
Norwegians  assembled  under  the  command  of  Ha- 
con,  whilst  he  himself,  assisted  by  Hoel,  confronts 
the  Danes  and  Saxons  led  on  by  Valdemar. 

The  British  and  their  allies  commence  the  en- 
gagement by  Fiacha’s  march  against  the  division 
of  Hacon,  who,  kindling  at  the  view,  rushes  for- 
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wards  to  the  head  of  his  warriors,  and  orders  his 
bards  to  sing  the  song  of  battle,  including  a descrip- 
tion of  Odin,  and  of  his  punishment  of  the  coward, 
and  reward  of  the  brave,  which  inspires  his  wor- 
shippers with  the  most  enthusiastic  military  ardour. 
The  action  now  becomes  general,  and  Hacon  and 
his  son  Sweno  particularly  distinguish  themselves. 
The  latter,  a youth  of  great  promise,  brave  and 
generous  beyond  his  compeers,  and  the  grace  and 
pride  of  his  country,  seems  deservedly  a favourite 
with  the  poet,  and  his  deeds  of  heroism  are  minutely 

recorded. 

* 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  epic  poetry, 
from  Homer  to  the  present  day,  has  consisted  of 
those  little  sketches  which  are  so  frequently  given 
of  the  fallen  heroes,  when  expiring  beneath  the 
might  of  their  opponents,  and  which,  from  their 
usually  mournful  and  pathetic  strain,  form  a con- 
trast so  delightful  with  the  surrounding  scenes  of 
ferocity  and  carnage. 

Mr.  Hole  has  been  often  singularly  fortunate  in 
the  introduction  of  these  touches  of  valedictory  ten- 
derness, or  domestic  affection  ; and  in  no  case  has 
he  been  more  so,  than  where  describing  the  death  of 
Conal,  as  he  sinks  beneath  the  arm  of  Sweno,  he 
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beautifully  adds,  in  the  very  tone  and  spirit  of 
Ossian, 

Unconscious  of  her  much-loved  hero's  fall, 

Ithona  sits  in  Thomond’s  lofty  hall. 

And  bids  the  bards  to  him  awake  their  lays — 

For  who  like  Conal  claimed  the  mead  of  praise  ? 

Sudden,  ere  yet  they  touch’d  the  warbling  wire. 

Burst  mournful  sounds  instinctive  from  the  lyre  : 

And  lo  ! the  dogs,  companions  of  the  chase, 

In  shuddering  terror  gaze  on  vacant  space. 

Their  lord’s  sad  image  rises  to  their  view ; 

Faint  gleam  his  arms,  and  pallid  is  his  hue. 

His  dimly-rolling  eyes  on  Thomond’s  fair 
In  grief  he  bends ; then  borne  aloft  in  air. 

And  wrapt  in  darkness  on  the  gale  he  flies ; 

Deep  mourn  the  faithful  train,  and  bowlings  wild  arise. 
She  marks  the  signs  that  speak  her  hero  low ; 

Rends  her  dark  tresses,  beats  her  breast  of  snow. 

And  gives  her  days  to  solitary  woe®. 

B.  v.  p.  143. 

* “ The  images  in  this  passage  are  borrowed  from  Ossian. 
‘ It  was  formerly  the  opinion,’  says  Mr.  Macpherson, 
‘ that  the  souls  of  heroes  went  immediately  after  their 
death  to  the  hills  of  their  country,  and  the  scenes  they  fre* 
quented  the  most  happy  times  of  their  life.  It  was  thought 
too,  that  dogs  and  horses  saw  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased.’ 
The  opinion  that  dogs  perceived  the  appearance  of  any  su- 
pernatural being  prevailed  likewise  in  ancient  Greece.  Those 
of  Eumseus  (Odyas.  B.  xvi.  1.  62.)  are  described  as  being 
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Hacon  in  the  mean  time  singles  out  the  Irish 
monarch,  who  is  performing  prodigies  of  valour, 
as  the  object  most  worthy  of  his  sword.  He  fails, 
however,  in  his  attack,  for  his  courser  being  struck 
dead  by  the  ponderous  mace  of  Fiacha,  he  is 
thrown  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  his  enemy,  and  the 
same  weapon  is  about  to  extinguish  his  own  ex- 
istence, when  Sweno  rushes  to  his  aid,  and  directing 
his  spear  beneath  the  uplifted  arm  of  Fiacha, 
pierces  through  his  chest,  and  the  brave  Hibernian 
falls  bathed  in  gore. 

Panic-struck  at  this  disastrous  event,  the  Irish 
give  way  in  every  direction,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  British  would  have  shared  the  calamity,  had 
not  Arthur  at  this  critical  moment  appeared  on  the 
held : 

* 

terrified  at  the  sight  of  Minerva,  though  at  the  same  time 
she  was  invisible  to  Telemachus.  It  is  remarkable  that  a 
similar  kind  of  superstition  should  still  prevail  among  our 
country  people ; but  Addison  drew  from  real  life  when  he 
represents  a servant  terrified  at  e the  candle’s  burning  blue, 
and  the  spayed  bitch’s  looking  as  if  she  saw  something .’  To 
which  the  others  answer  very  characteristically  : ‘ Ay,  poor 
cur,  she  is  almost  frightened  out  of  her  wits ; — I warrant 
ye  she  hears  him  (the  supposed  ghost)  many  a time,  and 
often  when  we  don’t.  ’ ” — Hole. 
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Lo ! darting  through  the  plain,  in  arms  whose  blaze 
Rivall’d  the  summer  sun’s  meridian  rays, 

A stately  knight,  on  his  hot  courser  borne. 

That  champ’d  the  golden  bit  he  seem’d  to  scorn. 
Appear’d,  and  loudly  thus  ; “ To  pale  affright 
Shall  Arthur’s  friends  submit  in  Arthur’s  sight  ? 

The  dastard  meets  the  fate  he  shuns ; the  brave. 

By  generous  contest  triumphs  o’er  the  grave.” 

B.  v.  p.  147* 


In  short,  the  presence  and  invincible  ardour  of 
the  British  prince  turn  the  fortune  of  the  day ; all 
rally  around  him,  and  rushing  on  the  hitherto  vic- 
torious Norwegians,  he  encounters  Sweno,  who  had 
as  yet  found  no  equal.  The  result  of  the  contest 
is  the  fall  of  this  noble  youth,  whose  death,  and  the 
consequent  anguish  of  his  father,  are  painted  by  the 
poet  in  strains  worthy  of  the  tenderness  of  Virgil. 

Hurl’d  from  his  seat,  beside  the  stream  he  lies  ; 

Life’s  fading  taper  in  his  swimming  eyes 
Dim-twinkling  gleams : his  golden  locks  bestrew 
The  plain ; while  struck  with  sorrow  at  the  view. 

His  faithful  steed  the  languid  head  declines ; 

On  the  green  bank  his  shatter’d  helmet  shines ; 

O’er  his  broad  buckler  rolls  the  torrent  grey, 

And  tinged  with  blood  pursues  its  mazy  way. 

B.  v.  p.  149. 
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Grief  swells  swells  the  breast  of  Arthur  as  he 
contemplates  his  fallen  foe  : 

Perchance,  he  cries,  not  mortal  is  the  blow : 

Few  are  thy  years,  yet  mighty  were  thy  deeds ; 

And  sorrow  melts  my  soul  when  valour  bleeds. 

Sweno,  however,  meets  death  not  only  with  calm 
and  heroic  firmness,  but,  acting  up  to  the  stern 
creed  of  his  country,  with  welcome,  rejoicing  that 
instead  of  living  vanquished,  he  had  fallen  beneath 
the  arm  of  the  valiant ; and  his  only  suit  is,  that 
his  arms  and  his  body  may  be  given  to  his  father, 
a request  which  still  further  excites  the  commisera- 
tion of  his  conqueror : 

Farewell,  brave  youth  ! thus  Uther’s  generous  son 
Mournful  exclaim’d,  what  glory  hadst  thou  won 
If  fate  vouchsafed  thee  but  a longer  day  ! 

Sweno,  farewell ! thou  bright,  but  transient  ray— 
Approach,  ye  sacred  bards,  to  whom  belong 
The  warbling  lyre,  and  joy-diffusing  song. 

Not  against  you  the  vengeful  blade  we  raise. 

Who  bid  the  hero  live  to  future  days— 

Approach  in  safety,  and  dismiss  your  fear  : 

To  his  sad  sire  the  breathless  warrior  bear ; 

And  (may  it  soothe  his  troubled  breast),  relate 

He  fell  by  Arthur,  who  bewail’d  his  fate.— B.  v.  p.  154. 

The  distress  of  Hacon  on  learning  the  event  is 
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poignant  in  the  extreme ; he  views  the  dead  body 
of  his  son  in  speechless  agony,  and,  at  length,  throw- 
ing himself  on  the  corpse,  refuses  to  rise  or  to  be 
comforted.  His  friends  are  alarmed,  and  Oswald, 
one  of  his  bards,  indignantly  exclaims 

— — ~ — is  this  the  haughty  chief, 

Who  wades  to  fame  through  war’s  empurpled  tide, 

Terror  his  loved  compeer,  and  Death  his  guide ! 

Can  he  lament  the  warrior's  envied  state, 

By  valour  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  fate  ? 

His  destined  course  thy  son  with  honour  ran. 

And  fell  a hero  ere  he  lived  a man. 

That  be  his  praise,  to  glory  in  it  thine ; 

’Tis  Hacon’s  right  to  triumph,  not  repine  ! 

i 

The  voice  of  Nature,  however,  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed, and  the  reply  of  the  bereaved  parent  is 
full  of  truth  and  tenderness : 

Cease,  cease,  he  cried  : can  words  relief  impart, 

And  pluck  the  shaft  of  anguish  from  my  heart  ? 

Behold  yon  blasted  oak  ! canst  thou  array 
Its  wither’d  branches  in  the  pomp  of  May? 

Bid  it  again  exalt  its  towering  head. 

And  to  the  winds  its  leafy  honours  spread  ? 

Spring  will  return— -but  ne’er  returning  spring 
Around  its  trunk  the  verdant  wreath  shall  fling : 

Nor  time  revolving  to  my  view  restore 
My  hero’s  budding  honours  . . . . — B-  v.  p.  155, 
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Recovered  in  some  degree  from  the  paroxysm  of 
his  grief,  his  first  thought  is  to  rush  upon  the 
enemy  and  avenge  the  death  of  his  son ; but  his 
bards  reminding  him  that  unless  sepulchral  ho- 
nours are  now  paid  to  Sweno,  his  body,  from  the 
chance  of  war,  may  be  left  a prey  to  wolves,  he 
alters  his  resolution,  and  retires  with  them  in  order 
to  celebrate  the  funeral  rites. 

Whilst  these  things  are  passing  in  one  part  of 
the  field,  the  forces  under  Lancelot  and  Valdemar 
are  contending  in  the  other  with  as  yet  undecided 
fortune.  The  two  leaders,  however,  at  length  meet, 
and  every  eye  is  fixed  upon  them  in  silent  expecta- 
tion. The  combat  is  long  and  obstinately  main- 
tained; but,  at  last,  Valdemar's  horse,  trampling 
on  a splintered  spear,  is  wounded  in  the  hoof  and 
falls,  whilst  Lancelot,  disdaining  to  take  advantage 
of  the  accident,  dismounts  and  continues  the  con- 
test on  foot.  At  this  moment  the  Danes,  trembling 
for  the  life  of  their  monarch,  assail  the  British  chief- 
tain from  a distance  with  missile  weapons,  and  he 
is  wounded  severely  though  not  fatally.  The  out- 
rage is  instantly  retaliated  by  the  friends  of  Lan- 
celot, who  sweep  all  before  them,  and  the  engage- 
ment again  becomes  general,  Valdemar  meantime 
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having  obtained  another  war-steed,  flies  to  the  aid 
of  his  warriors,  and  turns  the  tide  of  victory.  He 
slays  Urien ; and  Hoel,  the  Armorican  king,  is 
about  to  experience  a similar  fate,  when  loud  groans 
and  shrieks  are  heard  from  the  other  division  of  the 
Saxon  army,  and  Ida,  one  of  its  leaders,  bleeding 
and  desperately  wounded,  is  seen  crossing  the  plain 
and  rushing  into  the  presence  of  Valdemar  : he  im- 
plores him  to  hasten  to  their  assistance,  for  that 
Arthur  had  slain  their  noblest  knights,  and  that 
his  friend,  the  brave  Biorno,  was  no  more.  Having 
said  this,  and  again  urged  immediate  vengeance, 
he  drops  down  dead,  exhausted  from  fatigue  and 
loss  of  blood. 

Valdemar,  who,  whilst  the  Saxon  was  yet  speak- 
ing, had  beheld  the  shameful  rout,  now  hastens  to 
the  support  of  his  friends,  trusting  to  arrest  the  arm 
of  Arthur,  and  calling  upon  him  in  defiance  as  he 
advances.  Arthur  hears  and  instantly  confronts 
him  ; but  the  weird  sisters,  fearful  of  the  issue  of 
the  combat,  strike  the  horse  of  Valdemar  with 
frenzy,  and  immediately,  impelled  by  rage  and  ter- 
ror, he  rushes  with  irresistible  impetuosity  through 
the  ranks,  bearing  his  enraged  and  reluctant  master 
from  the  field,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  impede  his 
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course.  Arthur  pursues,  taunting  and  defying  the 
unhappy  Saxon,  who  had  rather  have  met  the  dead- 
liest wounds  which  his  enemy  could  inflict,  than 
the  threats  and  reproaches  he  was  now  condemned 
to  hear.  The  preternatural  speed  of  his  courser, 
however,  soon  releases  him  from  this  vexation  ; the 
voice  of  Arthur  and  the  roar  of  the  distant  battle 
die  upon  his  ear,  and,  as  evening  closes  in,  he  enters 
the  remote  forest  of  Celidon,  where  his  horse,  re- 
leased from  the  maddening  pest,  sinks  beneath  him, 
and  expires  without  a groan. 

Harassed  in  mind,  and  fatigued  in  body,  the 
disappointed  chieftain  rests  for  a while  on  the  bank 
of  a gushing  streamlet.  Then  starting  with  anguish 
from  the  spot,  he  lifts  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
whilst  the  recollection  of  this  compulsory  flight 
presses  heavy  on  his  heart,  bursts  forth  into  the  fol- 
lowing pathetic  appeal,  which,  with  the  reflection 
naturally  arising  from  it,  furnishes  us  with  a grace- 
ful and  very  interesting  close  of  this  division  of  the 
poem. 

O sun ! who,  sinking  from  thy  towering  height, 

Hast  seen  me  home  reluctant  from  the  fight! 

Thou  conscious  moon  ! ye  glittering  orbs  on  high. 

That  grace  her  course  and  gild  the  glowing  sky; 
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Witness  this  bosom,  though  to  flight  compell’d. 

With  rage  indignant,  not  with  terror  swell’d. 

And  you,  my  friends,  whom  I behold  no  more. 

My  tried  associates  in  the  battle’s  roar. 

Witness,  from  danger’s  front  I never  fled  ; 

Where  raged  the  conflict,  where  the  mighty  bled. 
Your  monarch  strove.  Your  rampart  was  his  shield. 
His  sword  your  beacon  shone  in  glory’s  held. 

Ah,  friends  beloved ! for  whom  I mourn  in  vain. 
Whose  spirits  wander  o’er  the  fatal  plain ; 

Or  hovering  on  the  breeze  around  your  chief, 

Mark  his  wild  anguish,  and  partake  his  grief ! 

A while  your  flight  to  Odin’s  hall  delay ; 

To  Thora’s  ear  the  mournful  tale  convey. 

Tell  her,  by  fraud  betray’d,  not  force  o’erthrown, 

I fled — that  conscious  honour  is  my  own. 

That  V aldemar,  resolved  his  fate  to  brave. 

Will  never  sink  a coward  to  the  grave  : 

But  on  the  Briton,— -Vengeance  bend  thine  ear ! 
Requite  his  wrongs,  or  cease  those  wrongs  to  bear. 
Should  I no  more  to  Denmark’s  coast  return. 

Forbid  the  fair  with  bootless  tears  to  mourn 
My  fate— to  her  belongs  a nobler  care ; 

Hialmar  lives  to  pour  the  storm  of  war 
On  Britain’s  coast ; t’  avenge  his  sire’s  disgrace. 

And  guard  the  honours  of  a martial  race. 

Thus  as  he  spoke,  in  spite  of  manly  pride. 

From  his  swoll’n  eyes  forth  gush’d  the  genial  tide. 
Th’  endearing  joys  that  crown  domestic  life. 

The  smiling  offspring  and  the  faithful  wife 
Rise  on  his  soul.  Ye  haughty  sons  of  fame ! 

Whose  generous  spirits  high  resolves  inflame. 
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When  urg’d  to  arms  you  quit  your  darling  fair, 

Or  tender  babes,  soft  objects  of  your  care, 

Can  stubborn  honour  then  your  bosoms  steel. 

Or  martial  pride  subdue  the  pangs  ye  feel  ? 

Ah  no  ! the  sigh  supprest,  the  heart-wrung  groan. 
Reveals  the  anguish  that  you  dare  not  own. 

B.  v.  p.  168. 

In  the  sixth  book  the  poet  transports  us  to  a 
winter  scene  in  Lapland,  which  he  describes  with 
great  strength  and  minuteness.  Here,  as  to  a 
place  congenial  with  the  malignancy  of  their  nature, 
which  loves  to  contemplate  the  features  of  wreck 
and  desolation,  the  weird  sisters  are  accustomed  at 
times  to  resort ; and  two  of  them  are  now  drawn 
as  performing  their  direful  incantations  in  a tre- 
mendous cavern  on  this  savage  coast.  The  picture, 
notwithstanding  the  anticipations  of  our  great  dra- 
matist, is  a very  fine  one,  and  merits  reproduction 
alike  for  the  vigour  of  its  tone  and  the  grandeur  of 
its  conception. 

There,  a vast  cave,  unknown  to  mortal  eyes, 
Deep-buried  in  a pathless  forest  lies  : 

Huge  icicles,  impending  from  the  height 
Of  beetling  cliffs,  tinged  with  transparent  light, 

Like  polish’d  spears  reversed,  its  jaws  surround. 

And  shoot  their  many-colour’d  rays  around. 
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But  darkness  reign’d  within;  save  when  retired. 

With  quenchless  hatred  to  mankind  inspired. 

The  sisters  meet ; then  mix’d  with  vap’rous  gloom. 
Flames  bursting  through  the  central  point  illume 
The  dismal  cavern  ; wrhile  from  realms  profound 
Spirits  unblest  arise,  and  wheel  around 
In  mystic  dance.  There  now  in  orgies  dire, 

’Gainst  Britain’s  prince  to  wreak  their  ruthless  ire, 
Valdandi,  Skulda  join — can  man  proclaim 
Th’  unhallow’d  rite — “ the  deed  without  a name  !” 

The  deed,  which  startles  e’en  the  fiends  of  night. 

At  which,  if  acted  in  day’s  sacred  light, 

The  sun,  with  horror  struck,  had  backward  fled, 

Or  veil’d  in  dark’ning  clouds  his  blazing  head. 

B.  vi.  p.  175. 

The  responses  of  the  demons  being  of  doubtful 
import,  and  not  such  as  the  sisters  require,  their 
invocations  are  repeated  with  still  more  dreadful 
potency,  when  Urda,  dimly  descried  through  the 
lurid  gloom,  approaches  with  the  body  of  Hengist, 
yet  insensate  from  the  blow  which  he  had  received 
from  the  arm  of  Arthur.  She  joins  in  the  invocation, 
reproaching  the  fiends  for  their  tardy  vengeance, 
and  commits  her  fallen  hero  to  the  protection  of 
the  sister  Fates,  in  language  which  breathes  all  the 
deep  fervour  of  prophetic  enthusiasm  : 

“ Spirits  of  night  ! reception  due  prepare  : 

Take  him,  my  sisters,  to  your  guardian  care. 
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His  former  strength  renew ; and  through  his  soul 
Bid  the  swoll’n  tides  of  rage  and  vengeance  roll. 

Whate’er  the  impulse  of  his  mind  inspires. 

Regard,  nor  counteract  his  wild  desires ; 

But  whilst  his  breast  with  high- wrought  fury  glows. 

Hurl  him,  like  heaven’s  red  bolt,  to  blast  our  foes. 

I breathe  the  scent  of  carnage ! death  pursues 
His  course,  and  royal  blood  his  steel  embrues ! 

Visions  of  keen  delight ! why  interpose 
These  hated  clouds,  and  on  the  prospect  close  ? 

Sisters,  rejoice  ! behold,  enough  is  known— 

Fate  aids  our  will — destruction  is  our  own  ! — 

Receive  your  charge.”  This  said,  she  swift  enshrouds 
Her  form  of  terror  ’mid  encircling  clouds. 

And  rushing  forward  on  the  howling  blast, 

The  groaning  forest  trembled  as  she  past. 

B.  vi.  p.  177. 

Hengist,  awakening  from  his  death-like  swoon, 
beholds  far  other  objects  than  the  scenes  of  terror 
just  described ; for  the  cavern  and  its  hell-born 
shapes  have  vanished,  and  a hall  of  exquisite  beauty 
and  symmetry  meets  his  view.  It  is  supported  by  a 
central  pillar  of  white  marble,  whose  ramifications 
diverge  over  the  ceiling,  and  illumined  by  pendant 
lamps  and  reflecting  gems,  whilst  ministering  spirits, 
under  the  form  of  beautiful  youths,  stand  round 
his  couch,  and  endeavour  to  soothe  his  ear  with  the 
most  delightful  melody. 
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Nothing,  however,  can  lull  to  rest  the  troubled 
and  indignant  spirit  of  Hengist.  His  late  disgrace 
presses  heavy  on  his  mind,  and  he  apostrophizes 
the  weird  sisters  in  an  angry  and  taunting  strain, 
charging  them  with  having  not  only  deceived  him 
as  to  their  promised  aid  in  obtaining  Inogen  and 
the  British  kingdom,  but  having  been,  in  fact,  the 
cause  of  his  incurring  the  reproach  of  recreancy,  in 
shunning  the  proffered  combat  with  Arthur  in  the 
isle  of  Ligon. 

Scarcely  had  the  accusation  escaped  his  lips, 
when  Valdandi  and  Skulda,  rising  through  the 
yawning  earth,  appear  before  him,  and,  bidding 
him  to  declare  his  wishes,  promise  a compliance 
with  them.  He  expresses  a desire  to  resemble  Ar- 
thur in  person,  fame,  and  interest  with  Inogen  ; a 
desire  no  sooner  formed  than  partly  granted  ; for 
through  their  potent  agency  he  assumes  the  form, 
and  voice,  and  arms  of  the  British  prince,  and  is 
told,  that  having  effected  these  changes,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  the  residence  of  Inogen,  they  have 
accomplished  all  within  their  power,  for  that  his 
further  influence  with  the  maid  must  rest  with  him- 
self ; adding,  as  the  strongest  motive  to  his  perse- 
verance, that,  should  he  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
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love  of  Inogen,  the  sons  of  Odin  would  for  ever  fill 
the  throne  of  Britain.  Yet  they  reluctantly  con- 
fess, at  the  same  time,  the  danger  to  be  great,  and 
the  event  to  them  unknown.  This  latter  intimation, 
however,  shakes  not  the  resolution  of  Hengist,  and 
he  is  instantly  conveyed  by  Valdandi,  in  a chariot  of 
clouds,  to  the  summit  of  Rawran,  a mountain  from 
which  they  have  a view  of  the  spot  in  which  Inogen 
is  concealed.  Valdandi  then  presents  the  Saxon  with 
a milk-white  steed,  and  vanishes. 

We  have  now  a very  beautiful  description  of  the 
bower  of  Inogen,  as  raised  by  the  protecting  skill 
of  Merlin,  and  in  which  Mr.  Hole  appears  to  have 
put  forth  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  strength. 
The  following  lines,  a part  of  this  pleasing  picture, 
form  a striking  contrast  with  the  Lapland  sketch 
just  given.  The  poet,  after  mentioning  the  grateful 
gloom  which  the  intermingling  branches  of  several 
aged  oaks  fling  over  the  boundaries  of  this  retreat, 
adds — 

Oft  as  beneath  their  shade  deep-musing  stray’d. 

At  night,  or  dewy  eve,  the  British  maid, 

When  the  bright  moon  adorn’d  heaven’s  spangled  plain, 
Before  her  sight  arose  the  fairy  train, 

In  white-plumed  helms,  and  vests  of  splendid  hue, 
Cloud-form’d,  and  deck’d  with  quivering  gems  of  dew. 
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And  while,  to  crown  the  revels  of  the  night. 

Obedient  glow-worms  lend  their  living  light. 

Their  sweet-toned  lyres  the  little  minstrels  sweep. 

And  the  charm’d  winds  in  placid  silence  sleep. 

A sprightly  band,  accordant  to  the  sound, 

With  measured  steps  in  circles  print  the  ground. 

At  blush  of  morn  they  vanish  from  the  view. 

And  night’s  pale  empress  wrapt  in  shades  pursue. 

E’en  in  these  latter  days,  by  forest  green. 

The  swain,  benighted,  oft  their  sports  has  seen. 

Thus  potent  fancy  can  the  sense  enchain, 

Form,  and  embody  forth  her  airy  train 
In  simplest  minds,  and  give  to  vacant  eyes 
What  sterner  Wisdom  to  her  sons  denies. 

Impressions  sweet  and  strange  ! Alike  her  sway 
Th’  inventive  bard  and  humble  swain  obey. 

Yet  we  in  one,  their  lot  so  different,  find 
The  daring  efforts  of  the  glowing  mind. 

That  scales  invention’s  heaven.”  While  censure  vain 
And  keen  derision  mock  th’  unletter’d  swain  ; 

Though  to  his  view  ideal  forms  arise, 

And  Fancy  gilds  them  with  her  brightest  dyes. 

B.  vi.  p.  184. 

Lovely,  however,  as  is  this  sequestered  abode, 
the  seat  of  eternal  spring,  diversified  with  all  the 
charms  of  hill  and  dale,  of  wood  and  water,  re- 
sounding with  the  melody  of  birds,  and  adorned 
with  fruits  and  flowers  of  every  varied  hue  and 
odour,  it  is  still  to  I nogen  a place  of  confinement ; 
and  she  cannot  contemplate  the  distant  mountains 
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without  a longing  desire  to  be  amidst  them,  free 
and  unfettered  as  the  breeze  that  sports  upon  their 
sides  and  passes  on.  This  feeling,  so  natural  to 
the  mind  under  restriction,  has  drawn  from  our 
bard  a truly  eloquent  and  heartfelt  eulogium  on 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  one,  indeed,  of  the  most 
animated  and  impressive  passages  in  the  poem  : 

Oh,  Liberty  ! thy  precious  smiles  can  cheer 
The  barren  heath,  and  howling  wild  endear. 

The  wretch,  on  whom  thy  beam  no  longer  shines, 

’Mid  pleasure  sickens,  and  in  plenty  pines. 

No  joys  luxurious  the  wild  Arabs  need ; 

Their  wealth  the  missive  lance  and  bounding  steed. 
Fearless  they  scour  along  the  dreary  waste. 

Nor  heed  the  whirling  sands  and  sultry  blast. 

Would  they,  who  ’mid  the  scenes  of  danger  sport. 

Prefer  the  tasteless  pleasures  of  a court  ? 

Exchange  the  hide-form’ d couch  for  beds  of  down. 

And  own  the  terrors  of  a monarch’s  frown. 

To  share  his  grandeur  ? No,  they  higher  prize 
Those  heartfelt  blessings  Liberty  supplies. 

To  think,  speak,  act,  by  no  harsh  laws  confined. 

Is  theirs — the  charter  of  the  free-born  mind  ! 

Thirst  gives  a flavour  to  the  crystal  spring, 

More  sweet  than  crowns  the  nectar  of  a king  ; 

And  toil  adds  relish  to  the  frugal  meal, 

A relish  pamper’d  pomp  can  never  feel. 

B.  vi.  p.  188. 

Whilst  Xnogen,  absorbed  in  thought,  sighs  as 
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she  muses  on  the  past,  and  looks  forward  to  the 
future  with  apprehension,  she  is  awakened  from  her 
reverie  by  the  distant  sound  of  arms,  and  almost 
immediately  afterwards  perceives  a knight  approach- 
ing through  the  glade.  It  is  Hengist,  under  the 
form  of  Arthur,  and,  deceived  by  the  closeness  of 
the  resemblance,  she  receives  him  with  joy.  To  her 
eager  inquiries  after  her  friends  and  the  state  of  her 
country,  the  treacherous  Saxon  replies,  that  her 
father,  no  longer  wishing  to  protract  their  union, 
had  sent  him  to  conduct  her  where  the  Britons,  as- 
sembled in  arms,  were  waiting  impatiently  to  receive 
their  prince  and  the  fair  object  of  his  vows,  having 
sworn  that  her  approving  smile  should  lead  them 
on  to  conquest  and  to  glory.  She  reluctantly  re- 
fuses to  accompany  him,  urging  her  father’s  com- 
mands not  to  leave  the  bower  until  she  has  per- 
mission to  do  so  from  his  own  lips.  On  this,  the 
supposed  Arthur  bitterly  complains  of  her  un- 
kind mistrust  of  his  words,  and  exclaiming,  in  well- 
feigned  agony,  that  he  is  loved  no  more ; the  doubt, 
the  anguish,  and  the  terror,  which  in  turns  distract 
her  bosom,  receive  a delicate  yet  vivid  illustration 
from  the  following  beautiful  simile,  which  strikes 
me  as  possessing  merit  of  no  common  kind  : 
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As  some  pellucid  current  that  divides 

The  flower- embroider’d  valley,  while  it  glides 

By  the  pale  lily,  or  the  blushing  rose. 

Now  shines  in  whiteness,  now  with  crimson  glows : 
Thus  varying  colours  clothe  the  virgin’s  cheek. 

And  the  strong  conflict  of  her  soul  bespeak. 

Can  she  to  Arthur’s  suit  regardless  prove  ? 

Can  she  suspect  the  tender  voice  of  love  ? 

But  then  the  promise  to  her  awful  sire — 

No,  death ’s  less  dreadful  than  a father’s  ire. 

B.  vi.  p.  192. 

As  she  is  thus  wavering  between  the  conflicting 
emotions  of  love  and  duty,  the  knight,  aware  of  the 
advantage  he  has  already  obtained,  continues  to 
press  her  with  yet  greater  urgency,  finally  affirming, 
that  Merlin  had  warned  him  of  immediate  danger  ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  if  she  does  but  look  around  her, 
she  may  see  her  foes  approaching.  She  gazes  with 
astonishment  as  she  beholds  the  distant  mountains 
crowned  with  armed  men,  and  the  Saxon  banners 
floating  in  the  breeze  ; and  alarmed  not  only  for 
her  own  fate,  but  for  that  of  her  lover,  and  hurt,  at 
the  same  time,  by  his  injurious  suspicions,  she  re- 
signs herself  at  length  to  his  direction,  and  they 
hasten  from  the  bower. 

Fully  confiding  in  him  whom  she  deemed  to  be 
her  faithful  Arthur,  they  journey  on  together,  be- 
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gliding  the  way  with  interesting  converse,  when,  as 
the  evening  approaches,  they  are  met  by  Caclor,  a 
youth  of  great  promise,  and  one  of  the  confidential 
friends  of  the  British  prince ; who,  on  first  per- 
ceiving them  at  a distance,  had  assumed  an  attitude 
of  defiance ; but,  as  soon  as  he  descries  the  well- 
known  armour  of  his  beloved  lord,  he  drops  his 
spear,  and  hails  him  with  rapture.  He  states,  that 
having  only  lately  heard,  whilst  on  the  farthest  coast 
of  North  Wales,  that  Lancelot  was  preparing  to 
lead  the  British  forces  against  the  enemy,  he  had 
resolved  instantly  to  join  them,  and  was,  for  this 
purpose,  pressing  forward,  when,  not  many  hours 
ago,  as  the  morning  dawned,  he  had  encountered  a 
Saxon  knight  who  defied  him  to  combat,  and  that, 
after  a sharp  contest,  he  had  slain  him.  Hengist 
impatiently  inquires  the  name  of  the  warrior  who 
had  fallen,  and  being  shown  his  buckler,  imme- 
diately recognizes  it  as  that  of  his  brother.  Filled 
with  grief  and  fury,  and  forgetting  the  character 
which  he  had  assumed,  he  bids  Cador  take  the  re- 
ward of  his  valour,  and  plunges  his  sword  to  the 
hilt  in  his  bosom.  Inogen,  shocked  and  astonished 
at  the  deed,  attempts  to  fly,  but  Hengist  restrains 
her,  and  pushing  forward  his  steed,  they  enter,  as 
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night  comes  on;  a dark  and  dismal  forest,  where 
nothing  is  heard  save  the  screech  of  the  night- 
owl,  the  croak  of  the  toad,  and  the  howl  of  the 
wolf.  Overcome  with  terror,  the  unhappy  maiden 
faints,  and  her  stern  companion,  apprehensive  that 
he  is  about  to  lose  his  prey  when  just  within  his 
grasp,  tries  every  means  to  recover  her.  She  re- 
vives, and  makes  another  effort  to  escape  ; but, 
again  detaining  her,  he  endeavours  to  induce  the 
belief  that  Cador  had  become  a traitor  to  the 
British  cause,  that  the  buckler  had  belonged  to  a 
noble  Briton,  and  that  he  had  conspired  to  yield 
her  charms  a prey  to  the  Saxon.  She  treats  the 
tale  with  the  utmost  contempt ; and  on  beholding 
himself,  notwithstanding  the  form  he  bears,  and  all 
his  wiles  to  excite  compassion,  an  object  of  aversion 
and  horror,  he  determines  no  longer  to  postpone  the 
gratification  of  his  purpose,  and,  throwing  aside  his 
armour,  he  attempts  to  get  possession  of  her  person 
by  force.  Fortunately  the  piercing  shrieks  which 
she  now  utters  are  heard  by  one  ever  ready  to  suc- 
cour the  distressed  ; for  the  forest  happens  to  be 
that  into  which  Valdemar  had  been  carried  from 
the  pursuit  of  Arthur  by  the  frenzy  of  his  horse. 
The  Dane,  awakened  by  her  cries,  starts  from  his 
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sleep,  and  perceiving,  by  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
which  had  by  this  time  risen,  the  gleam  of  arms, 
and  the  well  known  lineaments  of  Arthur’s  face,  he 
rushes  on  him  with  indignant  fury,  branding  him, 
as  he  unsheaths  his  weapon,  as  a stain  to  knight- 
hood and  a dishonour  to  his  country. 

Instantly  a murky  darkness  shrouds  the  moon, 
the  thunder  rolls  in  dreadful  peals,  and  the  most 
vivid  lightning  traverses  the  gloom,  whilst  the  spi- 
rits of  the  night,  shrieking  through  the  storm,  en- 
deavour to  prevent  the  deadly  feud,  calling  on  them 
to  forbear  imbruing  their  hands  in  kindred  blood, 
nor  suffer  the  fates  to  forewarn  them  in  vain.  Heed- 
less, however,  of  every  thing  but  the  gratification 
of  their  own  mutual  rage,  they  pierce  each  other, 
stript  as  they  are  of  their  defensive  armour,  with 
innumerable  wounds;  and  the  result,  forming  the 
hinge  on  which  the  destiny  of  the  British  hero  turns, 
it  would  be  injustice  not  to  give  in  the  animated 
language  of  the  poet  himself : 

The  combat  5s  o’er — the  shrieks  of  death  resound ; 

The  tempest  rolls  away;  and  on  the  ground 
Brave  Valdemar  lies  breathless  : by  his  side 
Stern  Hengist  sinking,  thus  in  fury  cried  : 

“ Such  agonizing  pangs  as  these  I feel. 

Keen  as  the  searchings  of  this  deadly  steel. 
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Ye  bags  of  darkness,  be  it  yours  to  know 
In  Nifleim’s  gloomy  depth,  th’  abode  of  woe  !— 

Ha ! is  it  thou,  whose  erring  band  destroys 
My  life,  and  blasts  my  hope  of  promised  joys  ?” 

(For  now  the  moon  her  splendid  course  resumed. 

And  her  bright  train  th’  ethereal  arch  illumed.) 

“ But  ’tis  enough ! thy  death ’s  thy  folly’s  meed ; 

Not  meanly  foil’d,  nor  unrevenged;  I bleed. 

High  be  my  seat  in  Odin’s  lofty  hall ! 

No  warrior  lives  to  boast  of  Ilengist’s  fall.” 

On  Valdemar’s  deep  wounds  he  bends  his  eyes 
With  joy  malignant — grimly  smiles  and  dies^. 

B.  vi.  p.  204. 

* “ Olaus  Magnus  concludes  his  account  of  the  military 
exercises  of  the  old  Scandinavians  in  the  following  manner : 
f Tales  erant,  ut  eis  nullus  labor  insolitus,  nullus  locus  as- 
per,  aut  arduus  erat,  non  armatus  hostis  formidolosus,  non 
mors  ipsa  errorem  eis  incutere  valuit ; adeo  ut  quandoque  in 
duello  morientes  soluto  in  risum  ore  per  summam  doloris 
dissimulationem  spiritum  reddiderint.’  L.  15.  c.  16.— 
Quintus  Curtius  relates  (1.  7.  c.  10.)  that  Alexander,  having 
condemned  to  death  some  Sogdian  prisoners,  the  inhabitants 
of  a country  adjacent  to  ancient  Scythia,  was  surprised  at 
their  testifying  great  joy  by  dancing  and  singing,  and  de- 
manded the  reason  of  it.  They  informed  him,  that  to  perish 
by  the  ignoble  (the  same  sentiment  prevailed  among  the 
Goths)  was  disgraceful;  but  to  be  restored  to  their  forefa- 
thers by  so  illustrious  a conqueror  caused  them  to  celebrate 
their  fate  by  dancing,  and  singing  their  customary  songs. 
This  peculiar  mode  of  defying  or  welcoming  death  strongly 
resembles  the  ferocious  contempt  which  the  North  American 
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It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  as  the  concluding 
event  of  this  book,  that  I nogen,  the  instant  she  is 


Indians  display  at  its  approach.  Many  instances  of  the 
kind  are  given  by  Bartholine.  He  mentions  (1.  1.  c.  5.)  a 
Danish  princess,  who,  though  her  husband  was  slain  before 
her  face,  and  her  son  transfixed  with  spears,  neither  grew 
pale  at  the  approach  of  death,  nor  changed  the  serenity 
of  her  countenance ; but  with  her  last  breath  resolutely 
declared  that  the  shedding  her  blood  should  cause  the 
destruction  of  her  enemies.  A warrior  being  taken  prisoner, 
and  offered  his  liberty,  rejected  it;  but  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged his  enemy's  generous  indulgence,  in  permitting  him, 
according  to  his  request,  to  be  burnt  alive  with  some  of  his 
particular  friends.  Another  endures  unmoved  the  sharpest 
torments;  answers  with  great  composure  his  enemies’  in- 
terrogatories, and  talks  with  the  same  cheerfulness  as  if 
sitting  at  a banquet.  Another,  while  his  intestines  were 
pulling  out,  is  said  not  to  have  uttered  a single  groan.  Bar- 
tholine quotes  in  a different  chapter  (1.  1.  c.  10.)  the  epice- 
dium,  which  he  sung  while  suffering  the  most  grievous  tor- 
ments It  is  much  in  the  same  style  with  Lodbroc’s  well 
known  ode,  and  like  that,  in  several  places,  greatly  resembles 
the  death-song  of  a Canadian  savage.  It  appears  probable, 
that  the  Norwegians,  (vide  Mallet’s  Hist,  of  Denmark,  v.  1. 
c.  11.)  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  discovered  that 
part  of  America,  and  made  frequent  voyages  to  it.  To  sup- 
pose that  so  peculiar  a mode  of  setting  death  and  their  ene- 
mies’ cruelty  at  defiance  originated  from  those  adventurers 
who  settled  there,  and  in  process  of  time  might  have  been 
incorporated  with  the  original  inhabitants,  would  be  too 
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freed  from  the  embrace  of  Hengist,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Danish  monarch,  bounds  away  through 
the  forest,  terror  giving  wings  to  her  speech 

We  now  return,  at  the  opening  of  the  seventh 
and  last  book,  to  the  hero  of  the  poem,  whom  we 
had  left  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  eagerly  pursuing 
the  unfortunate  Yaldemar,  until  that  chieftain  and 
his  infuriated  steed  were  lost,  as  night  came  on,  in 
the  shades  of  Celidom  Arthur,  now  finding  every 
effort  to  overtake  his  enemy  for  the  present  unavail- 
ing, gives  up  the  pursuit,  determined  that,  when 
morning  dawns,  the  forest  shall  no  longer  conceal 

hazardous  a conjecture.  A similarity  between  the  customs  of 
barbarous  nations  is  no  proof  of  their  being  descended  from 
the  same  race  of  people ; yet  where  the  resemblance  is  sin- 
gular and  striking,  as  in  the  above  and  following  instance, 
it  may  not  appear  unworthy  notice,  though  no  particular  in- 
ference can  be  drawn  from  it.  The  old  Scythians,  according 
to  Herodotus  (1.  4.)  made  cups  of  their  enemies’  skulls,  and 
carried  their  scalps  about  them,  as  marks  of  their  valour  and 
emblems  of  victory.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Indians  in 
North  America  consider  the  latter  in  the  same  light.  The 
Goths,  who  are  generally  allowed  to  be  descended  from  the 
ancient  Scythians,  being  no  less  polished  than  they  were,  and 
somewhat  more  so  than  the  Canadian  nations  now  are,  neg- 
lected the  scalps  of  their  enemies,  but  fashioned,  like  their 
ancestors,  their  skulls  into  cups,  as  more  durable  and  elegant 
trophies  of  their  military  renown.”— Hole. 
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him  from  his  vengeance.  In  the  mean  time,  himself 
and  his  courser  being  nearly  exhausted  by  their 
exertions,  he  anxiously  looks  round  for  a place  of 
shelter  and  repose,  and,  at  length,  meets  both  be- 
neath the  friendly  thatch  of  a shepherd. 

Deep  in  a vale,  adjacent  to  the  wood, 

A humble  dome,  a straw-roof’d  cottage  stood ; 

There  dwelt  a peasant  and  his  gentle  wife— 

Unknown  to  sorrow  flow’d  their  peaceful  life ; 

In  rural  cares  their  fleeting  hours  were  spent ; 

Their  labour  pleasure,  and  their  wealth  content. 

He  is  received  by  this  lowly  but  honest  couple, 
as  soon  as  their  first  fears  and  astonishment  are 
subdued,  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  kindness. 
They  are  sitting  at  their  evening  meal,  and  invite 
their  guest,  whom  they  yet  view  with  mingled  awe 
and  admiration,  to  partake  of  it.  The  scene  is  one 
on  which  the  poet  seems  to  dwell  with  complacent 
delight ; and  he  has  brought  before  us  a picture 
that,  in  point  of  domestic  sweetness  and  natural 
beauty,  has  seldom  been  excelled,  and  which,  in 
some  of  its  features,  reminds  us  of  that  exquisitely 
tender  passage  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  Iliad,  where 
the  child  of  Hector  is  represented  as  shrinking  with 
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terror  from  his  dazzling  armour  and  nodding  crest. 
Of  Arthur,  who  had  just  succeeded  in  allaying  the 
apprehensions  of  his  new  friends,  it  is  said — 

His  helm  unbraced,  how  mild  his  features  shone  ! 

Soft  as  the  radiance  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  children,  frighten’d  at  the  armour’s  blaze. 

Cling  round  the  mother,  and  in  terror  gaze. 

While  smiles  benignant  brighten’d  o’er  his  face. 

He  clasp’d  their  tender  hands  with  gentle  grace, 

And  thus  address’d  them  : Every  fear  remove. 

Ye  lovely  objects  of  connubial  love ! 

Curst  be  the  wretch  who  wrongs  your  tender  years, 

And  fills  the  harmless  shepherd’s  eye  with  tears.” — 
Embolden’d  by  the  hero’s  words  advance 
The  infant  pair  ; ofttimes  his  weighty  lance 
They  vainly  strive  to  lift,  and,  half  afraid, 

Touch  the  keen  edge  of  his  destructive  blade. 

Now  mid  the  helm’s  white  plumes  their  fingers  stray, 

And  with  its  sculptured  forms  delighted  play. 

The  mother  frowns  and  chides ; whilst  in  her  eyes 
Joy  conscious  springs,  and  her  feign’d  wrath  belies. 

And  now  the  cheerful  fire  is  raised ; the  board 
With  choicer  viands  spread ; while  Britain’s  lord 
To  each  fond  child  beside  him  placed  imparts 
The  grateful  cates,  and  wins  their  little  hearts. 

With  added  joy  the  parents’  bosoms  glow, 

And  blessings  on  their  noble  guest  bestow  ; 

And  form  the  wish  they  never  felt  before, 

That  fate  had  granted  them  an  ampler  store 
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Of  Fortune’s  favours ; but  the  wish  how  vain  ! 

Souls  fraught  with  honour  idle  pomp  disdain. 

They  mark  the  efforts  of  the  heart  alone ; 

And  willing  minds  all  other  wants  atone. 

Oh  Hospitality,  thou  power  benign  ! 

Though  others  bow  not  at  thy  sacred  shrine. 

Yet  may’st  thou  never  from  this  realm  depart. 

But  find  a temple  in  each  British  heart ! — B.  vii.  p.  213. 

Invigorated  by  repose,  the  prince  rises  early  in 
the  morning,  and  after  taking  leave  of  the  kind  cot- 
tagers, who  follow  him  with  their  blessings  and 
prayers,  he  enters  the  wood  in  pursuit  of  Valdemar, 
calling  upon  his  name,  and  defying  him  to  combat. 
At  length,  wearied  by  fruitless  search,  he  is  about 
to  quit  it,  when  he  is  met  by  a knight  wearing  on 
his  helmet  a wreath  of  laurel  mixed  with  cypress, 
and  whom,  to  his  surprise,  he  immediately  discovers 
to  be  Cradoc.  The  chief  informs  him  that  he  and 
Lionel  had  lately  encountered  and  defeated  the 
Saxons,  led  on  by  Ulfin,  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon, 
but  that  Guendolen,  the  faithful  and  beloved  mis- 
tress of  his  friend,  had  perished  during  the  action. 
She  had  followed  him  to  the  battle  disguised  as  a 
youthful  warrior,  and  perceiving  him,  owing  to  the 
fall  of  his  horse,  exposed  to  the  sword  of  the  exult- 
ing Ulfin,  she  rushed  forward  to  intercept  the  blow, 
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and  was  slain  by  that  merciless  chieftain.  Arthur 
asks,  though  with  much  anxiety  and  apprehension, 
if  his  friend  be  yet  living;  an  inquiry  which  calls 
forth  from  the  affectionate  Cradoc  the  following- 
tender  and  sympathising  tribute : 

If  that  may  life  be  call’d,  the  knight  replies. 

In  silent  anguish,  tears,  and  broken  sighs, 

To  shun  the  sight  of  man,  the  face  of  day. 

And  wear  in  lonely  shades  the  hours  away. 

He  lives;  but,  ah  ! with  me  his  fate  deplore, 

He  lives  to  friendship  and  to  fame  no  more. 

To  roam  the  wild,  to  stem  the  surging  main. 

And  mix  with  warriors  in  th’  embattled  plain. 

Be  henceforth  mine  alone:  the  rage  of  fight. 

And  shouts  of  heroes  give  severe  delight. 

Then,  though  they  fall,  they  fall  as  suits  the  brave. 

And  sweet  the  sorrow  that  bedews  their  grave. 

Of  them  we  think  with  joy — their  acts  of  fame 

Rise  grateful  on  the  soul  that  glows  with  kindred  flame. 

But  may  I ne’er  again  the  witness  prove 

To  the  deep  sorrows  of  despairing  love 

To  beauty  blasted  in  its  opening  bloom. 

And  valour  pining  o’er  the  silent  tomb.— B.  vii.  p.  224. 


Arthur  compassionately  declares,  that  as  soon  as 
he  is  blessed  with  the  hand  of  Inogen,  who  never 
saw  distress  without  striving  to  relieve  it,  it  shall  be 
their  joint  endeavour  to  share  and  to  soothe  the 
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sorrows  of  the  unhappy  Lionel ; and  saying  this, 
whilst  the  tear  started  to  his  eyes,  they  issue  from 
the  wood  together,  but  had  scarcely  left  its  pre- 
cincts, when  they  behold  on  the  adjoining  heath  a 
female  who,  from  her  attitude  and  manner,  appears 
to  be  suffering  from  some  sudden  calamity.  She 
starts  as  they  approach,  and  the  prince  immediately 
recollecting  with  joy  the  features  of  Ellena,  the 
dear  companion  of  his  Inogen,  is  about  to  ask  her 
a thousand  questions,  when  she  tells  him  with  an- 
guish depicted  on  her  countenance,  that  she  has  a 
dreadful  tale  to  unfold ; for  that  not  longer  ago 
than  yesterday  morning,  his  Inogen  had  quitted  the 
enchanted  bower  in  which  she  had  been  placed  by  her 
father,  never  to  return  ! She  had  walked,  it  seems, 
as  was  her  custom,  to  the  boundary  which  encircles 
her  abode,  but  not  returning  as  the  day  advanced, 
her  friend  had  gone  in  search  of  her,  and  ascending 
the  mound  which  forms  a lofty  barrier  to  the  magic 
landscape,  she  had  beheld  her  at  a distance  borne 
off  on  the  courser  of  a stately  knight,  whilst  at  the 
same  moment  a storm  agitated  the  air,  and,  to  her 
inexpressible  terror,  she  heard  the  demons  rejoicing 

that  they  had  foiled  the  power  of  Merlin,  and  that 
Inogen  was  the  Saxon’s  prize.  Ellena  declares  that, 

o.  2 
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on  hearing  these  exultations,  she  sunk  to  the  earth 
senseless,  and  only  recovered  her  faculties  through 
the  humane  care  of  an  old  shepherd,  whom  she 
points  out  as  approaching,  and  who,  she  adds,  can 
communicate  further  particulars,  though  such  as 
she  is  apprehensive  will  rather  increase  than  allay 
his  grief. 

The  consternation  and  agony  of  the  prince, 
which,  during  this  recital,  had  been  in  some  degree 
soothed  by  the  hope  that  Inogen’s  flight  was  in- 
voluntary, the  result  of  force  or  fraud,  are  much 
augmented  by  the  peasant’s  tale,  who  relates  that 
on  the  preceding  evening  he  had  seen  a knight  and 
lady  on  a milk-white  courser,  crossing  the  valley 
with  the  utmost  rapidity  ; that  they  were  met  mid- 
way by  a young  warrior,  who  appeared  to  address 
them  in  a very  friendly  manner,  when  presently 
the  knight  plunged  his  sword  into  the  body  of  the 
youth,  who  instantly  fell,  whilst  loud  shrieks  were 
heard.  He  adds,  that  the  knight  and  lady  were 
soon  afterwards  lost  to  his  sight  by  the  intervening 
wood,  and  that  this  morning  he  had  conducted  the 
damsel,  whom  he  had  found  last  night  apparently 
lifeless  on  the  heath,  to  the  spot  where  the  youth 
had  fallen,  and  that  she  exclaimed  on  seeing  him. 
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that  his  death  would  prove  an  additional  source  of 
grief  to  Britain’s  lord. 

Arthur  now  demands  to  be  led  to  the  fatal  scene, 
and  on  his  way  discovers  a golden  bracelet  on  the 
ground  which  he  had  formerly  given  to  Inogen. 
He  at  first  presses  it  to  his  lips — then  starting  from 
it  as  if  a scorpion  had  stung  him,  he  flings  it  away, 
declaring  that  it  is  but  too  sure  a sign  of  her  in- 
fidelity. As  he  says  this,  he  comes  within  sight  of 
the  body  of  his  friend,  an  object  which  the  poet 
has,  with  great  skill,  connected  with  a very  tender 
and  romantic  circumstance  of  legendary  lore : 

— — — — Now  Cador’s  corse  he  view’d, 5 

With  hoary  moss,  and  faded  leaves  bestrew’d. 

In  days  of  old,  not  yet  did  we  invade 
The  harmless  tenants  of  the  woodland  shade, 

The  crimson-breasted  warbler  o’er  the  slain,  j 
While  frequent  rose  his  melancholy  strain. 

With  pious  care,  ’twas  all  he  could,  supplied 
The  funeral  rites  by  ruthless  man  denied. 

B.  vii.  p.  232. 

Kneeling  by  the  clay-cold  relics  of  his  friend,  he 
deplores  with  loud  lamentations  his  untimely  fate, 
and  accuses  Inogen  of  being  accessary  to  it ; the 
thought  drives  him  almost  to  distraction,  and  he 
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throws  himself  in  despair  on  the  ground.  Cradoc, 
though  sympathising  deeply  in  his  distress,  endea- 
vours to  rouse  him,  by  declaring  that  he  will  him- 
self track  the  destroyer  of  Cador,  and  inflict  that 
vengeance  which  ought  properly  to  flow  from  the 
arm  of  Arthur.  The  prince  starts  from  the  earth 
at  this  intimation,  and  hastily  expressing  his  dis- 
pleasure, vaults  on  his  steed,  and  pursues  the  path 
which  he  supposes  Xnogen  to  have  taken,  whilst 
Cradoc,  recommending  Ellena  to  the  further  pro- 
tection of  the  shepherd,  follows  his  unhappy  friend. 

Xnogen  in  the  mean  time,  on  her  release  from 
Hengist,  having  passed  through  the  forest,  though 
not  without  much  suffering  and  hazard,  enters,  as 
the  morning  dawns,  on  a champaign  country,  and, 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  rests  herself  beneath  a little 
grove  of  pines  on  the  brow  of  a gentle  ascent. 
Hither,  very  shortly  afterwards,  arrive  Hacon  and 
his  warrior  minstrels,  Oswald  and  Eric,  bearing  the 
body  of  Sweno,  whom  they  are  about  to  inter.  They 
had  just  committed  the  gallant  youth  to  the  ground, 
and  were  chanting  the  funeral  dirge,  when  their  at- 
tention is  attracted  by  a rustling  noise,  and  presently 
they  behold  the  unhappy  Inogen  timidly  and  slowly 
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advancing  from  her  covert.  Hacon  demands  who 
she  is  who  has  thus  dared  to  intrude  on  the  sepul- 
chral rites,  and  no  sooner  is  he  informed,  than 
exulting  at  the  circumstance,  he  instantly  orders 
Eric,  out  of  revenge  to  Arthur,  and  as  an  atone- 
ment to  the  manes  of  his  son,  to  immolate  the 
maiden  on  the  grave  of  Sweno.  The  bard,  how- 
ever, whilst  in  the  act  of  raising  his  arm  to  execute 
the  mandate  of  his  sovereign,  is  suddenly  arrested 
by  the  voice  of  a youthful  warrior,  who  is  seen 
rushing  towards  the  spot,  and  who  commands  him 
to  refrain  from  the  atrocious  deed.  Hacon,  me- 
nacing the  youth  away,  and  threatening  death  in 
case  of  refusal,  again  commissions  Eric  to  deal  the 
fatal  blow,  who,  as  he  once  more  rears  his  weapon 
for  that  purpose,  is  pierced  by  the  spear  of  the 
knight,  and  sinks  breathless  on  the  ground.  Hacon 
and  Oswald  now  advance  against  this  protector  of 
injured  innocence,  who,  notwithstanding  the  death 
of  his  courser,  and  the  inequality  of  the  contest, 
ultimately  proves  successful.  Oswald  is  first  slain, 
and  Hacon,  blinded  with  rage,  and  reckless  of 
danger,  rushes  on  the  knight  with  redoubled  fury, 
but  soon  shares  the  fate  of  his  dependant ; an  event 
which,  in  relation  to  its  immediate  consequences, 
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has  drawn  from  the  poet  the  following  very  striking 
apostrophe : 

Where  now  are  all  thy  glories,  haughty  king ! 

Thy  stately  towers,  thy  halls  that  wont  to  ring 
With  festive  joy,  or  music’s  lofty  strain. 

Thy  stern-brow’d  warriors,  and  thy  wide  domain  ? 

Thy  days  are  with  the  past — the  fleeting  scene 
Shall  change,  and  be  as  thou  hadst  never  been  ! 

Through  thy  lone  halls  shall  sigh  the  breeze  of  night. 

And  rust  consume  the  trophies  of  thy  might  .* 

Thy  friends  shall  sink  beneath  the  ruthless  sword  ; 

Or  yield  reluctant  to  a foreign  lord  : 

On  Norway’s  coast  thy  deeds  be  heard  no  more, 

And  thy  fame  wither  on  a distant  shore ! 

B.  vii.  p.  243. 

The  gratitude  of  Inogen  for  this  timely  rescue 
ascends  to  heaven  in  a prayer  for  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  her  brave  deliverer,  who,  severely 
wounded  and  sinking  from  loss  of  blood,  has  only 
strength  to  utter  that  the  joy  of  saving  her  is  the 
last  happiness  which  he  shall  ever  know,  and  faints 
away.  Inogen  flies  to  his  assistance,  and  unbinding 
his  breastplate,  is  intently  endeavouring  to  stanch 
the  flow  of  blood,  when  Arthur  unperceived  ap- 
proaches on  his  panting  steed  ; nor  is  she  conscious 
of  his  presence,  until,  alighting  and  standing  % 
her  side,  he  pronounces  her  name  in  an  accent  of 
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reproach.  She  turns  from  him  with  a look  of 
mingled  wonder  and  displeasure,  whilst  he  upbraids 
her  for  her  falsehood,  in  thus  mourning  over  a 
stranger  knight,  and  in  having  by  her  causeless 
hate  occasioned  the  death  of  his  lamented  Cador. 
Aroused  by  this  unmerited  accusation,  she  charges 
him  with  cruelty  and  dissimulation,  tells  him 
that  the  love  she  once  cherished  for  him  she 
dismisses  for  ever,  and,  seizing  one  of  the  wea- 
pons which  lay  scattered  on  the  ground,  declares 
that  should  he  dare  to  approach  her,  she  will  in- 
stantly turn  it  against  herself.  Horror-struck,  he 
stands  gazing  upon  her  for  some  time  in  speech- 
less agony,  and  at  length,  the  power  of  utterance 
returning,  he  takes  an  everlasting  farewell,  when 
the  thunder  rolls  over  their  heads,  and,  through  a 
sky  more  than  usually  bright  and  serene,  a dark 
cloud  is  seen  advancing,  and  the  form  of  Merlin, 
as  it  dissolves  at  their  feet,  rises  gradually  before 
them.  He  bids  them  return  thanks  to  Heaven,  ex- 
plains the  mistakes  under  which  they  had  alter- 
nately laboured,  and  pronounces  that  Valdemar  and 
Hengist  having  perished  by  mutual  wounds,  the 
deep-laid  schemes  of  hell  had  been  completely 
baffled  ; that,  in  fact,  as  he  informs  them,  the  ob- 
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ject  of  the  weird  sisters  had  been  overthrown  by 
the  very  sorcery  which  they  had  exercised  to  secure 
it ; that  had  not  Arthur’s  mind  been  estranged  by 
delusion,  had  not  Inogen  scorned  his  passion,  and 
he  resigned  his  suit,  with  such  skill  had  the  sisters 
constructed  their  enchantments,  neither  his  valour, 
nor  her  fidelity,  could  have  saved  them  from  their 
power.  But  that  power,  he  adds,  is  now  lost,  for, 
driven  to  the  central  caves  of  Hecla,  and  there  con- 
demned to  darkness  and  to  chains,  no  further  will 
they  be  allowed  to  molest  either  him  or  Inogen. 

i 

Then  perceiving  how  much  the  latter  was  distressed 
by  the  fate  of  the  generous  youth  who,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, perished  in  protecting  her,  he  unbinds 
his  casque,  and  shows  them  the  features  of  young 
Ivar,  announcing  at  the  same  time  that  his  wounds 
are  not  mortal,  and  following  up  the  declaration 
by  instantly  restoring  him  to  health  and  vigour. 
The  mutual  joy  of  the  parties  is  then  beautifully 
described,  and  with  the  union  of  Arthur  and  Ino- 
gen, and  an  admirable  exhortation  from  the  lips 
of  Merlin,  the  poem  concludes. 

The  critical  analysis  which  has  now  been  given 
of  Mr.  Hole’s  4 Arthur,”  and  the  numerous  passages 
which  have  been  quoted  from  it,  will,  I should 
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imagine,  have  enabled  the  reader  to  form  a pretty 
accurate  judgment  as  to  the  plan  and  execution 
of  the  work.  It  will,  I think,  be  found,  if  I have 
not  greatly  deceived  myself,  to  have  exhibited  in 
the  construction  of  its  fable  no  common  share  of 
skill  and  ingenuity;  in  the  formation  of  its  cha- 
racters, a bold  and  discriminating  pencil ; and  in 
the  departments  of  scenery  and  mythology,  where 
the  tact  and  talents  of  the  poet  are  not  less  impor- 
tunately demanded,  a rich  and  excursive  imagina- 
tion. 

That  it  has,  however,  failed  to  attain  a similar 
degree  of  excellency  in  a few  other  particulars  of 
considerable  if  not  of  equal  importance,  is  not  meant 
to  be  denied.  It  must,  for  instance,  be  allowed, 
that  the  range  of  incident  and  adventure,  taking  the 
fertility  of  the  subject  into  view,  is  too  confined, 
and  that  the  versification  is  frequently  of  a charac- 
ter not  calculated  to  win  upon  the  general  ear.  It 
is  to  this  latter  circumstance,  perhaps,  that  we  may, 
in  a great  measure,  attribute  the  neglect  into  which 
this  otherwise  beautiful  poem  has  fallen  ; for  in  the 
laudable  effort  to  give  greater  freedom  and  con- 
tinuity of  harmony  to  the  structure  of  rhymed 
verse,  Mr.  Hole  has  been  induced  to  run  one  line 
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into  another  so  often,  and  to  such  a length  in  suc- 
cession, as  materially  to  weaken  the  peculiar  though 
limited  music  of  the  couplet,  whilst  at  the  same 
time,  it  fails  to  impart,  what  he  has  so  anxiously 
wished  to  obtain,  the  energy  and  unshackled  march 
of  blank  verse. 

There  are  not  wanting,  however,  as  the  quota- 
tions I have  selected  will  sufficiently  prove,  nu- 
merous passages  uninjured  by  this  attempt,  and  of 
singular  sweetness  and  melody ; and  which,  ex- 
hibiting at  the  same  time  those  qualities  of  a still 
higher  nature  that  I have  just  pointed  out,  cannot 
fail,  I trust,  to  attract  attention,  and  to  acquire  for 
this  almost  forgotten  poem  that  permanent  station 
among  the  classical  productions  of  our  country 
which  it  so  justly  merits. 


No.  XX. 


<c  Go,”  proudly  pace  the  historic  hall  that  rung 
To  social  mirth  when  deeds  of  hardihood  were  sung. 

— — “ And  lo  !”  the  veteran  fame 

Of  armour  that  superior  pannels  claim  : 

Vizors  high  burnish’d  once,  as  glory  play’d 
Around  the  leaders  of  the  wild  crusade ; 

The  rusted  cuirass,  and  the  dented  shield  ; 

Bows  that  perhaps  were  bent  on  Cressy’s  field  ; 

Hauberks  that  clasp’d,  where  furies  urg’d  their  work, 
Lancastrian  heroes,  or  the  chiefs  of  York  ; 

And  targets,  crusted  deep  with  sanguine  scales  ; 

And  sable  casques,  that  sigh  to  rifted  mails ; 

While,  colourless,  above  the  dusky  door, 

A banner  sheds  its  argent  rays  no  more. 

And  not  the  hall  alone,  array’d  with  arms. 

Of  other  times  renew’d  the  heroic  charms. 

Glimmer’d  above  the  hall,  the  golden  room. 

Where  mantled  in  the  dance  the  virgin’s  bloom  ; 

While  a long  gallery,  on  its  eastern  side. 

Projected  picture-shadows,  far  and  wide, — 

“ And  the  huge”  court,  with  relics  of  the  chase, 

“ Still”  shows  in  genuine  light  the  “ far-famed”  race. 

POLWHELE. 

There  are  few  details  more  gratifying  than  those 
which  relate  to  the  manners*  customs,  and  economy 
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of  domestic  life  in  days  long  gone  by,  and  fortu- 
nately the  annals  of  the  Cliffords  of  Craven  abound 
in  documents  of  this  kind,  more  especially  during 
the  last  century  of  their  existence  in  that  district. 

From  three  inventories  of  family  effects,  dated 
1572,  1591,  and  1643,  and  from  various  account 
and  household  books,  accurately  copied,  and  often 
curiously  commented  upon,  by  the  historian  of 
Craven,  I shall,  therefore,  now  proceed  to  cull 
such  articles,  and  offer  such  remarks,  either  ori- 
ginal or  selected,  as  may  seem  best  calculated  to 
throw  light,  either  upon  the  characters  of  the  lords 
of  Skipton  as  individuals,  or  upon  the  habits  and 
usages  of  their  times,  dividing  the  subject,  with  a 
view  to  perspicuity,  into  the  departments  of  do- 
mestic economy,  and  inn-door  and  out-door 

AMUSEMENTS. 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  that  of  Domestic 
Economy , it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  earliest  of 
the  inventories  relating  to  this  subject,  though  dated 
only  1572,  and  taken  immediately  after  the  death 
of  the  second  earl  of  Cumberland,  may  be  con- 
sidered, from  the  greater  part  of  the  articles  being 
mentioned  as  old  and  much  worn,  as  representing 
very  accurately  what  was  the  interior  of  Skipton 
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castle  at  a much  higher  period.  44  There  were,” 
says  Whitaker,  speaking  of  the  evidently  decayed 
state  of  the  furniture  in  1572,  44  not  improbably 
figures  in  the  arras  which  had  frowned  on  Richard 
the  Third,  and  even  on  black-faced  Clifford,  two 
tyrants  themselves,  as  savage  as  ever  grinned  in  old 
tapestry 

The  inventory  of  1572  opens  with  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  wardrobe  of  the  earl,  in  which,  as  the 
usual  dress  of  a nobleman  of  that  age  consisted  of 
a doublet  and  hose,  with  a cloak,  or  sometimes  a 
long  or  short  gown  with  sleeves,  we  find  an  abun- 
dance of  articles  of  this  description,  and  formed  of 
the  most  costly  materials,  such  as  velvet,  satin,  and 
sarcenet,  of  various  colours,  and  richly  covered  with 
furs  and  gold  and  silver  lace.  Show  and  splendour, 
indeed,  appear  to  have  been  the  objects  almost 
uniformly  aimed  at,  at  this  time,  in  the  decoration 
of  the  person  ; but  by  dividing  this  catalogue  of 
male  attire  into  the  heads  of  ordinary  habits  dress 
habit , and  garter  robes , we  shall  best  be  able  to 
appreciate  that  luxury  of  apparel  in  which  the  lords 
of  Skipton  delighted  to  indulge. 


* History  of  Craven,  p.  330. 
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It  appears,  then,  that  their  ordinary  habit  con- 
sisted of  the  gown  and  jacket  or  jerkin,  made  of 
black  or  tawny  chequered  velvet,  or  black  satin. 
Of  the  items,  however,  constituting  this  part  of  the 
inventory,  several  are  mentioned  as  being  very  old, 
or  decayed,  evidently  indicating  that  the  wardrobes 
of  this  age  descended  from  father  to  son  ; and,  in- 
deed, such  was  the  richness  of  the  material  of  which 
even  the  common  garb  of  a nobleman  of  these  days 
was  composed,  and  so  hereditary  was  it  as  to  form 
and  decoration,  that  it  suited  neither  the  pride  nor 
the  economy  of  the  age  to  suffer  such  habiliments 
to  pass  into  inferior  hands. 

The  dress  habit,  in  fact,  though  more  showy  in 
appearance,  was  not  in  reality  much  more  expensive. 
It  consisted  generally  of  white  or  richly-coloured 
velvets,  and  the  five  following  articles  from  this 
part  of  the  catalogue  will  sufficiently  point  out  its 
usual  style. 

a Item,  one  cremesyn  sattan  gowne,  garded  with 
cremesyne  vellvett,  and  laid  with  fayre  lace  of 
golde,  c s. 

“ Item,  one  shorte  gowne  of  purple  vellvett,  with 
pomell  lace  of  silver,  xlvis.  viiir/. 

“ Item,  one  sieveless  jackett  of  clothe  of  golde, 
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edged  with  p’chment  lace  of  gold  enamelled  blewe, 
xlvi.9.  viiid. 

<(  Item,  one  doublet  of  cremesyn  velvett,  embro- 
thered  with  golde,  and  lyned  with  lynnynge  cloth, 
with  a p’r  of  hosen  of  crenf  vellvett  of  the  same, 
embro thered,  Ixs. 

“ Item,  one  dublet  of  whit  sattan,embr’d  with  sylv’ 
and  lyned  with  very  fine  lynnyne,  and  a p’r  of  hose 
of  whit  velvet  suitable  to  the  same,  xlvis.  viiid 

The  taste  for  expenditure  in  dress  appears,  in- 
deed, to  have  gone  on  increasing  with  the  Clifford 
family ; for  in  1632,  sixty  years  after  this  inven- 
tory of  the  second  earl  was  taken,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  a single  suit  made  for  lord 
Clifford,  which,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  dif- 
fered little  from  the  luxury  of  his  brother  peers,  pre- 
sents us  with  a striking  idea  of  the  magnificent  man- 
ner in  which  the  nobility  of  the  age  of  Charles  the 
First  were  accustomed  to  clothe  themselves. 

e<  For  13  yards  of  bezar-cuil^r  broade  tabie,  at 
22,?.  the  yard,  14 1.  1 7s. — For  a yard  and  ~ of  tafety, 
for  lyning  the  doublett,  1/.  4.9.— -For  395  oz.  \ of 
gould  and  silver  lace,  plated,  clouded,  and  whipt, 
in  compass,  rouning  by  measure  to  38  dozen,  at  5s, 

* Hist,  of  Craven,  p.  327. 
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6d.  the  oz.  108/.  17s.  4c/. — For  6 dozen  of  buttons, 
gould  and  silver,  1/.  5s. — -For  6 yards  of  gallon 
lace,  and  1 of  coders,  6s.  5c/.— -For  18  oz.  and  ^ of 
cohered  silk,  1/.  17s.— To  Macalla,  for  canvas  and 
stiffening  callicoe  to  interlyne  the  cloake,  holland 
for  the  hose,  fustian  for  pocketts  ; hookes  and  eyes, 
&c.  1/.  9s. — For  making  suite  and  cloake,  9/.  10s. 
—For  a p’r  of  perle-culler  stockings,  11.  16s. — For 
a paire  of  garters  and  roses,  and  3 dozen  of  pointes 
suitable,  all  of  rich  gold  and  silver  thrid,  without 
mixture  ; one  pair  of  gloves  trim’d  suitable,  and  a 
hatband  stringed  suitable,  all  of  rich  gold  and  silver 
thrid,  without  mixture,  13/. — For  1 long  button,  a 
ioope  for  the  cloake,  with  gold  and  silver  head,  2s. 
— The  whole  charge  of  this  suite,  and  the  furniture, 
is  154/.  4s.  9c/*.” 

Reverting,  however,  to  the  inventory  of  1572, 
we  next  meet  with  a group  of  articles  descriptive 
of  the  Garter  robes  of  the  first  earl  of  Cumberland, 
and  which,  as  Whitaker  has  observed,  cannot  but 
lay  strong  hold  on  the  imagination,  and  carry  it 
back  to  the  scenes 

Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold 

In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold. 


* Hist,  of  Craven,  p.  279. 
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44  Item,  one  kyrtle  of  cremesyn  velvett,  lyned 
with  whyte  sarsenet,  and  a hode  for  knyglit  of  gar- 
ter to  weare  at  Seynt  George  feast,  vi/. 

44  Item,  one  robe  of  blewe  velvet,  lyned  with 
sarcenet.  The  garter  imbrothered  thereon,  and  a 
yard  of  blewe  silke  and  golde  tyed  at  sholders,  for 
the  seide  S.  George’s  feast,  vi/. 

44  Item,  one  hole  horse-harness  for  a trapper,  sett 
with  whit  and  blew,  and  enameled,  and  one  cover- 
ing of  black  vellvett,  with  a garde  of  gold,  and  en- 
ameled whyt  and  blewe,  sutable  for  the  same, 
xiiis.  ivt/. 

44  Item,  one  oth’  harnesse  of  red  vellvett,  cont’g 
vi.  pieces  ; and  one  other  harnesse  of  black  velvett, 
imbrothered  with  silver  gilted,  cont’g  vii.  piece, 
xiii s.  i vd. 

44  Item,  iiii  peice  of  clothe  of  tussaye,  for  covering 
of  a courser  at  a tryumphe , edged  with  a frynge  of 
red  sylke  and  gold,  liiis.  ivrf.” 

I have  added  the  last  item , as  the  word  triumph 
is  used  precisely  in  the  manner  of  Milton  in  the 
quotation  just  given  from  L’ Allegro,  that  is,  in  the 
sense  of  show,  or  mask,  or  revel,  and  as  Shakspeare 
has  explained  it  in  the  following  passage : 

r 2 
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And  now  what  rests,  but  that  we  spend  the  time 
With  stately  triumphs , mirthful  shows, 

Such  as  heft  the  pleasures  of  the  court  *. 

It  is  probable  that  these  trappings  may  have 
contributed,  as  the  topographer  of  Craven  suggests, 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  Champ  de  Drap  d'Or. 

Of  female  apparel,  the  notices  which  this  inven- 
tory affords  us  are  somewhat  scanty,  being  con- 
fined to  a short  account  of  the  wardrobe  of  the  lady 
Eleanor  Brandon,  the  first  wife  of  the  second  earl 
of  Cumberland,  and  which  is  described  as  being  in 
a chest  in  the  great  chamber  in  the  high  lodging, 
evidently  meaning  that  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
long  gallery  which  had  been  built  for  her  reception 
on  her  marriage.  It  consists  of  six  gowns , two  of 
which,  from  the  value  annexed  to  them,  must  have 
been  dresses  of  great  richness,  namely, 

One  gown  of  black  velvett,  layed  with  powmet 
laice,  vi/.  and 

One  gowne  of  cloth  of  tynsell,  garded  with  blacke 
velvet,  xiii/.  vis.  viiid.  ; two  others  were  of  black 
and  purple  satin,  and  two  of  black  damask,  of 
which  last,  one,  made  to  open  at  the  breasts,  is 
called  a nurse’s  gown,  and  was  probably  that  used 
* Hen.  VI.  p.  3.  act  v.  sc.  vii. 
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by  lady  Eleanor  when  she  nursed  her  only  daugh- 
ter, afterwards  countess  of  Derby.  There  are  also 
five  kirtles  of  cloth  of  gold,  crimson  damask,  and 
purple  tissue  ; two  pair  of  sleeves  of  black  velvet 
and  cloth  of  gold,  two  girdles  of  cloth  of  gold  and 
crimson,  two  pair  of  velvet  shoes,  green,  and  red 
and  white,  and  a border  of  cloth  of  gold,  ornamented 
with  pictures.  This  attire,  probably,  remained  un- 
touched after  the  decease  of  44  the  lady  Eleanor’s 
grace for  her  husband’s  second  wife,  being  alto- 
gether of  a domestic  and  unostentatious  character, 
was  not  likelv  to  imitate  the  costume  or  covet  the 
robes  of  her  royally-allied  predecessor. 

Our  subject  now  conducting  us  from  the  dress  of 
the  proprietors  of  Skipton  Castle  to  that  of  their 
mansion,  we  are  next  treated  with  a list  of  the  fur- 
niture of  their  bed-chambers,  which  though  suf- 
ficiently magnificent  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  yet  mate- 
rially wanting  in  many  of  the  accommodations  of 
modern  days ; for  we  find  neither  glasses,  carpets, 
nor  chairs,  but  the  beds  are  of  down,  the  testers 
of  black,  purple,  and  tawny  velvet,  pinked  with 
gold,  and  decorated  with  the  family  arms,  and  the 
curtains  of  silk,  with  rich  fringes  of  the  same, 
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mingled  with  gold.  We  have  also  cushions,  stools, 
and  cupboards,  the  latter,  in  all  probability,  for  the 
purpose  both  of  wardrobe  and  toilet,  together  with 
an  enumeration  of  counterpanes,  blankets,  bolsters, 
and  pillows,  and,  lastly,  the  mention  but  of  eight 
mattresses  for  the  household  servants,  a proof  that, 
as  the  menials  of  every  description  amounted  to 
nearly  forty  in  number,  those  of  an  inferior  cast  must 
have  slept  on  straw. 

In  the  days  of  the  Cliffords  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, arras  was  the  usual  covering  for  the  walls  of  the 
apartments  in  the  castles  and  castellated  mansions 
of  our  nobility.  This,  which  was  often  extremely 
rich  and  gorgeous,  was  moveabie,  and  only  hung 
up  when  the  apartments  were  inhabited.  Of  such 
a piece  of  furniture,  and  of  carpets , which  were 
then  used,  not  to  cover  floors,  but  tables  and  cup- 
boards, we  might  expect  a somewhat  copious  notice 
in  the  inventory  of  Skipton  Castle ; and  accordingly 
we  meet  with  a pretty  long  list  of  them,  in  which 
the  opening  article, 

“ A vi  peice  hanginge  of  ladies  of  Femynye,” 
strongly  reminds  us,  as  Whitaker  remarks,  of  the 
language  of  our  elder  poetry,  the  term  Femynye 
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being  used,  both  by  Gower  and  Chaucer,  as  syno- 
nymous with  the  country  of  the  Amazons  : thus  the 
latter  says  in  his  Knyht’s  Tale, 

He  conquer’d  all  the  regne  of  Feminee 
That  whileom  was  ycleped  Scythia, 

44  Ladies  of  Femynye,  therefore/'  the  Doctor 
adds,  44  are  the  Amazons.  Nymphs,  in  the  language 
of  this  age,  were  ladies ; as  4 The  Lady  of  the 
Lake/  in  the  Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenelworth. 
Perhaps  Milton  is  the  last  who  used  the  word  in 
this  sense  : 

And  ladies  of  the  Hesperides 

The  subjects  of  a few  other  suits  of  tapestry 
are  thus  mentioned, 

A vi  peice  hangynge  of  distruc’un  of  Troye. 

A tenth  peice  hangynge  of  the  storie  of  David, 

A one  peice  hangynge  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

The  hall,  which  I shall  notice  more  fully  in  a sub- 
sequent inventory,  appears  to  have  been  hung  with 
an  arras  of  sixteen  pieces,  and  amongst  the  carpets 
are  mentioned  four  long  ones  for  tables  of  oversee , 
that  is,  of foreign  work.  It  may  be  added,  that  there 
was  a sumptuousness  and  picturesque  grandeur  in 


* Hist,  of  Craven,  p.  329,  note . 
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the  tapestry  of  old  times,  which  nothing  connected 
with  wainscoting,  or  modern  papering,  or  staining, 
can  supply. 

After  a detail  of  the  furniture  of  the  kitchen, 
larder,  pantry,  buttery,  and  out -houses,  such  as 
may  be  said  to  differ  little  from  that  in  present 
use,  there  is  mention  made  in  the  cellar  of  a small 
portion  of  wine  remaining  after  the  burial  of  the 
lately  deceased  earl,  amounting  in  value  to  only 
thirty-six  shillings  and  eight-pence  ; nor  need  we 
wonder  at  this,  for  we  are  told  that  44  five  hoggs- 
heads  of  red,  whyt,  and  claret  wyne,”  were  con- 
sumed at  his  lordship’s  funeral,  a striking  instance 
of  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  our  ancestors 
made  on  these  melancholy  occasions  to  banish  and 
to  drown  their  grief. 

Of  the  plate  included  in  this  inventory,  which 

is  estimated  at  the  rate  of  about  five  shillings  per 

ounce,  being  equal  to  one  pound  of  the  present 

currency,  the  articles  are  not  numerous.  The  table- 

service  appears  to  have  consisted  of  twenty-four 

* 

silver  plates,  the  dishes  being  of  pewter,  then  con- 
sidered of  such  value  as  to  be  hired  by  the  year, 
even  in  noble  families.  44  Two  great  salts”  are 
also  mentioned,  44  with  one  cover,  havynge  knop- 
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pes,  duble  gilt,"”  and  weighing  twenty-six  ounces 
each.  One  of  these  was  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  table,  and  gave  rise  to  a somewhat  invidious 
distinction  ; for  as  I have  elsewhere  remarked, 
“ the  rank  and  consequence  of  the  visitors  were 
marked  by  the  situation  of  their  seats  above,  and 
below,  the  salt-cellar  ; a custom  which  not  only  di- 
stinguished the  relative  dignity  of  the  guests,  but 
extended  likewise  to  the  nature  of  the  provision, 
the  wine  frequently  circulating  only  above  the  salt- 
cellar, and  the  dishes  below  it  being  of  a coarser 
kind  than  those  near  the  head  of  the  table 

For  a purpose  less  objectionable,  but  peculiar 
also  to  the  times,  we  find  catalogued  under  this  head 
a silver  basin  and  ewer : these  were  handed  round 
to  the  guests  with  napkins  and  water,  in  order 
that  they  might  wash  their  hands  before  dinner ; a 
custom  which  is  now  with  more  propriety  trans- 
ferred to  the  close  of  the  same  meal. 

Wine,  before  glass  came  into  general  use,  which 
did  not  take  place  until  half  a century  after  this 

* Shakspeare  ancl  his  Times,  vol.  i.  p 74  and  75;  wherein 
proof  of  this  uncourteous  custom,  I have  quoted  instances 
from  Shakspeare,  Dekkar,  Hall,  Jonson,  Massinger,  and 
Cartwright. 
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period,  was  usually  drank  out  of  bowls  ; and  we 
have  here  enumerated  two  nests  of  silver  bowls, 
double  gilt  and  embossed,  with  covers,  and  accom- 
panied by  two  standing  cups,  on  the  covers  of 
which  stood  the  figures  of  boys,  one  with  a shield, 
and  the  other  treading  on  three  eagles.  This  list 
of  plate,  somewhat  scanty  for  such  an  establish- 
ment, closes  with  the  mention  of  three  round  silver 
candlesticks— -certainly  a remarkably  small  number ; 
46  but  our  ancestors,”  observes  Whitaker,  44  were 
not  profuse  of  light : three  silver  candlesticks  in  the 
hall,  or  great  gallery,  at  Skipton,  must  have  spread 
darkness  visible 

Passing  by  the  account  of  corn  and  grain  in  the 
garners  at  Skipton,  and  of  cattle  and  sheep  on  the 
domains,  as  offering  nothing  worthy  of  particular 
notice,  we  next  reach  a part  of  the  inventory  which 
throws  a strong  light  on  the  manners  of  the  age. 
It  is  a detail  of  the 

44  Ord’nance  and  munyc’ons  at  Skipton,  with 
other  furniture  for  the  warrs.” 

The  number  and  distributions  of  this  formidable 
apparatus  throughout  almost  every  part  of  the  castle 


* Ilist.  of  Craven,  p.  331,  note. 
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of  Skipton  is  singularly  great  and  curious,  and  re-  » 
minds  us  of  the  description  which  the  chief  chro- 
nicler of  this  period  has  given  us  of  similar  stores. 

<c  As  for  the  armories  of  sundrie  of  the  nobilitie,” 
he  says,  “ they  are  soe  well  furnished  within  some 
one  baron’s  castle,  that  I have  seene  iii  score  corslets 
at  once,  beside  culverynes,  hand  gunnes,  bowes,  and 
sheaves  of  arrowes,  the  verie  sight  whereof  appalled 
my  corage 

It  would  seem,  however  that  the  lords  of  Skip- 
ton,  not  content  with  appropriating  one  or  more 
apartments  to  these  weapons  of  warfare,  considered 
their  castle,  in  fact,  as  but  one  vast  armorie ; for 
not  even  the  chambers  of  the  females,  as  we  shall 
perceive,  were  exempt  from  this  unlady-like  furni- 
ture. 

In  the  port-lodge , in  the  port-ward , and  on  the 
leads  of  the  castle,  we  might  expect  to  meet  with, 
and  we  find,  cannon,  arquebusses,  culverines,  &c. ; 
but  why  they  should  have  a place  in  the  cellar, 
in  the  larder,  in  the  ewrie,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
nursery  and  Mrs.  Conyer’s  chamber  where  “ three 
brasses  with  three  chambresV)  are  noted  down,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conjecture.  “ A modern  fine 

* Holinshed,  v.  i.  p.  85.  eel.  1577. 
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lady,”  as  the  historian  of  Craven  very  appositely 
expresses  himself  on  this  occasion,  “ would  think 
cannon  in  her  chamber  something  like  Slender’s 
bears,”  which  as  he  said,  u women  could  not  abide, 
for  they  were  very  ill-favoured,  rough  things 
It  is  in  the  gallery,  however,  and  the  apartments 
immediately  connected  with  it,  that  the  principal 
armorie  seems  to  have  been  established  ; and  if  we 
recollect  the  tumultuary  times  in  which  many  of  the 
Cliffords  lived,  their  border  wars  with  Scotland,  and 
their  deep  concern  in  the  bloody  conflicts  between 
the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  it  will  not  be 
surprising  to  learn,  that  they  found  it  necessary  to 
accumulate  a large  stock  of  the  materials  and  imple- 
ments of  warfare.  They  appear,  indeed,  from  the 
quantity  of  saltpetre  preserved  in  their  store-house, 
and  the  number  of  pairs  of  iron-moulds  marked  in 
the  inventory,  to  have  manufactured  their  own  gun- 
powder, and  cast  their  own  balls  ; and  the  follow- 
ing brief  and  classed  enumeration  of  some  of  the 
armour  and  weapons  collected  in  the  gallery,  in  the 
low  tower  at  the  end  of  it,  in  the  middle  chamber  of 
the  gallery,  and  in  what  was  called  the  New  Work, 
will,  with  a few  incidental  observations,  afford  us  a 


* Hist,  of  Craven,  p.  334,  note. 
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striking  picture  of  the  warlike  attitude  which  they 
were  compelled  to  maintain. 

In  the  first  place  then,  we  have  a list  of  seventy- 
eight  corslets,  furnished  with  caps,  gorgets,  and 
vomebraces ; next  follow  sixty-two  spears  and 
lances  with  the  accompaniment  of  greaves  and 
gauntlets,  sixty  backs  and  breasts  of  armour ; 
forty-four  lead  mallets,  a deadly  weapon  which 
had  probably  been  used  by  Henry  lord  Clifford,  the 
shepherd,  on  the  Field  of  Flodden,  for  in  the  old 
metrical  narrative  of  this  battle,  it  is  said 

The  Morrish  pikes,  and  melts  of  lead, 

Did  deal  there  many  a dreadful  thwack. 

Thirty-two  battle-axes,  many  of  which  had, 
doubtless,  been  wielded  with  unsparing  havoc 

during  the  contention  of  the  rival  roses.  Thirty- 

\ 

two  arquebusses,  a species  of  musket,  often  made 
of  cast-iron,  and  so  heavy  that  it  was  usually  dis- 
charged on  a portable  rest.  Twentij-five  pieces  of 
cannon  of  various  kinds,  such  as  facons,  dicul- 
ver ons,  &c.  Twelve  racks  for  stringing  cross- 
bows. Three  iron  slings  with  chambers,  an  in- 
strument somewhat  similar  to  the  balista  of  the 
ancients,  and  which,  as  Whitaker  conjectures,  had 
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in  all  probability  been  used  by  the  first  earl  of  Cum- 
berland in  repulsing  the  attacks  of  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace.  Three  of  the  seven  sisters,  pieces 
of  Scottish  ordinance  which,  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Henry,  the 
shepherd  lord,  as  a part  of  the  spoil  of  Flodden 
Field ; for  Holinshed  tells  us  in  his  description  of 
this  engagement,  that  “ all  the  Scottish  ensigns 
were  taken,  and  a two  and  twentie  peices  of  great 
ordinance,  among  the  which  were  seaven  culverines 
of  a large  assize,  and  very  fair  peices.  King  James 
named  them,  for  that  they  were  in  making  one 
verie  like  to  another, 6 the  Seaven  Sisters  ” Two 
brigantines;  these  are  mentioned  as  being  covered 
with  black  velvet,  one  having  a cap  covered  with 
the  same  material,  and  the  other  a helmet  or  mo- 
rion with  white  nails.  “ They  seem,”  observes 
Whitaker,  “ to  have  been  for  the  use  of  the  lords 
themselves and  he  then  adds  a remark  which 
brings  to  our  recollection  much  of  what  has  been 
recorded  of  the  character  and  habits  of  this  great 
and  chivalric  family : u How  frequent  with  the  old 
writers  of  romance, ” says  he,  “ is  the  figure  of  a 


* ITolinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  1493,  as  quoted  by  Whitaker. 
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black  knight  traversing  a forest ; and  how  com- 
pletely must  it  have  been  realized  by  the  Cliffords 
within  their  own  domains  *!” 

The  inventories  which  follow  this  of  1572  are 
comparatively  scanty.  That  of  1591,  taken  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  life  of  earl  George,  the  cele- 
brated navigator,  cannot  be  expected,  from  the 
short  period  which  had  elapsed,  to  add  much  of 
what  is  novel.  In  the  drawing-chamber , however, 
are  mentioned  a few  fresh  articles  which  con- 
venience or  fashion  had  introduced ; such  as  table - 
cloths  of  green  cloth  fringed  with  silk,  eleven  buf- 
fets, five  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  five  with 
green  velvet,  and  one  with  cloth  of  gold ; cushions 
of  Turkey  work , and  andirons  of  copper.  In  the 
best  chamber,  or  chamber  of  estate , we  find  enu- 
merated for  the  first  time,  a large  carpet  for  a 
foot-cloth , and  u one  gret  glass  gilt,  with  litel  cur- 
tain of  sarcenet  for  same.”  Pictures  also  had  come 
into  vogue,  for  thirty-six  are  noticed  as  being  in 
the  wrardrobe.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the 
literary  taste  of  the  family  had  greatly  degenerated, 
for  the  library  of  the  Cliffords  is  described  as  occu- 


* Hist,  of  Craven,  p.  334,  note. 
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pying  the  “ high  closet,”  and  consisting  but  of 
“ 1 bowke  of  bocas.  1 greatt  owld  bovvck.  1 great 
bowke  or  grele  for  singing,  and  1 trunk  of  wickers 
covert  with  letter  with  bowcks  and  scrowles  in.” 

To  the  inventory  of  1643,  drawn  up  during  the 
siege  of  the  castle  in  the  great  rebellion,  we  are  in- 
debted for  a very  interesting  description  of  the  fur- 
niture of  the  hall,  which  had  been  dismissed  in 
that  of  1572  with  but  a single  line,  namely, 

“ v boards  furnished  with  formes  and  one  cub- 
bord  to  remain.” 

We  are  now  told  that  (e  in  the  great  hall,”  were, 
“ Imprimis,  7 large  peices  of  hangings,  with  the 
earle’s  armes  at  large  in  every  one  of  them,  and 
poudered  with  the  severall  coates  of  the  house.” 

Five  long  great  tables  on  standard  frames,  6 long 
forms,  1 short  one,  1 court  cupbard,  1 fayre  brass 
lantern,  1 iron  cradle  with  wheeles  for  charcoale, 

1 almes  tub,  1 great  auncyent  clock,  with  the  bell, 
weights,  &c.  20  long  pikes,  1 great  church  Bible, 

1 booke  of  Common  Prayer,  2 laced  cloth  cushons 
for  the  steward.” 

On  this  truly  graphical  catalogue,  such  an 
amusing  commentary  has  been  given  by  the  learned 
and  accomplished  vicar  of  Whalley,  that  it  would 
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be  almost  injustice  to  attempt  any  disquisition  on 
the  subject  in  any  other  words  than  bis  own. 

It  “ bolds  up,”  as  be  justly  declares,  ee  a very 
complete  and  vivid  representation  ; so  that  a good 
painter,  with  some  help  from  fancy,  might  give  an 
interior  view  of  the  old  hall  at  Skipton.  But  let 
us  examine  the  particulars.  The  court  cupboard  *, 
I am  persuaded,  is  the  same  which  has  been  al- 
ready noticed,  as  ordered  to  remain  in  the  great 
hall,  in  1572.  The  fayre  brass  lantern  was  proba- 
bly  suspended  at  the  upper  end,  to  give  light  to  the 


* “ One  of  this  description  yet  remains.  It  is  about  five 
feet  high,  rather  more  than  four  in  width  and  two  in  depth. 
The  sides  are  fluted  pannels  of  Henry  8th’s  time.  In  front 
are  three  doors  and  two  drawers ; on  one  of  the  uppermost 
doors  are  the  arms  and  supporters  of  the  family,  on  the  other 
the  garter  : between  them  a beautiful  gothic  tabernacle. 
It  was  evidently  made  in  the  interval  between  1527,  when 
the  first  earl  was  installed  knight  of  the  garter,  and  154-2, 
when  he  died.  Court  cupboards,  the  side-boards  of  our 
ancient  nobility,  were  constant  appendages  to  the  high  table 
in  the  hall.  See  Shakspeare’s  Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  i. 
scene  v.  f Away  with  the  joint-stools,  remove  the  court 
cupboard.’  Capulet’s  hall  was  on  this  occasion  to  be  con- 
verted into  a ball-room,  and  the  court  cupboard  stood  in  the 
way.” 


VOL.  II. 
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high  table.  The  iron  cradle  for  charcoal  proves 
that  this  hall  had  no  fire-place,  but  was  warmed, 
like  some  college  halls  at  present,  by  a central  fire 
in  a moveable  grate,  the  vapour  of  which  escaped 
through  a cupola  above.  The  almes  tub  was 
probably  in  or  near  the  screen  below,  where  the 
poor  received  a stated  dole  of  oatmeal ; a primitive 
and  laudable  practice,  continued  in  some  old  fami- 
lies within  my  recollection.  The  great  auncient 
clock  with  the  bell  was  probably  over  the  screen, 
where  the  hall  bells  of  colleges  are  generally  found 
at  present, 

u The  Bible  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer  might 
probably  be  removed  out  of  the  chapel,  which  was 
much  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  fire,  that  the  garri- 
son might  at  least  perform  their  devotions  without 
danger. 

“ With  respect  to  c the  laced  cushons,’  for  the 
steward,  the  great  hall  seems  to  have  been  the 
place  where  he  presided  on  court-days,  and  where 
I suppose  he  was  seated,  like  Mr.  Vellum,  when  he 
held  his  courts,  in  the  largest  elbow-chair  in  the 
house 

# See  Addison’s  Drummer,  act  v.  scene  i. 
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“ The  outline  of  the  old  hall  was  the  same  with 
the  present,  and  something  less  than  sixty  feet 
long 

In  the  residue  of  the  inventory  of  1643  occur  a 
few  articles  which  mark  the  progress  of  luxury  and 
household  accommodation.  Chairs  and  floor-carpets 
are  no  longer  rarities,  and  we  have  now  both  a bil- 
liard and  a music-room , the  former  containing  not 
only  a board  for  the  game,  but  numerous  pictures 
and  engravings  and  sixteen  maps,  and  the  latter 
a portrait  of  the  countess  of  Cumberland,  and 
a statue  of  her  grandfather  Burleigh,  by  Stone ; 
whilst  dispersed  through  the  apartments  may  be 
remarked  a variety  of  musical  instruments,  such  as 
lutes  and  theorboes , a gettorne , a payre  of  organs , 
and  a harpsicon , pretty  clearly  indicating  what  the 
account  books  confirm,  that  the  lady  of  the  last 
earl  had  both  a taste  for,  and  a practical  skill  in 
music. 

From  these  account  books,  of  which  the  hi- 
storian of  Craven  inspected  four  for  the  years  1606, 
1634,  1637,  and  1638,  we  learn  many  curious  par- 


* Hist,  of  Craven,  p.  342. 
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ticulars  relative  to  the  provisions  and  house-keep- 
ing expenses  of  the  family.  The  Cliffords  were,  it 
seems,  by  no  means  adepts  in  proportioning  their 
expenditure  to  their  income;  the  former  almost 
constantly  exceeding,  and  that  to  a considerable 
amount,  the  produce  of  the  latter ; a disparity 
which  compelled  them  to  have  a regular  title  in 
these  books  for  the  receipt  of  money  from  lands 
sold. 

Yet  this  excess  was  certainly  not  owing  to  the 
dearness  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  for  butcher’s 
meat  and  fuel  were  cheap  ; venison  was  furnished 
in  profusion  from  their  own  parks,  and  of  fish  they 
had  an  ample  supply  either  from  their  own  sources, 
for  the  earls  of  Cumberland  had,  at  this  time,  as 
chief  lords  of  the  Percy  fee,  a share  in  the  fishery  of 
Malham  Water,  or  in  presents  from  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry.  Such,  however,  was  the  hospitality  of 
the  lords  of  Skipton,  and  such  their  great  expenses 
in  dress,  in  journeys  to  their  various  castles,  and  in 
visits  to  London,  that  we  cannot  be  much  surprised 
at  the  result.  How  chargeable  was  travelling  at 
this  period  will  be  evident  from  the  two  following 
items,  of  which  the  first  is  also  a curious  proof  of 
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the  then  great  imperfection  of  roads,  for  the 

r * 

countess  of  Cumberland,  we  find,  was  eleven  days 
in  going  from  London  to  Londesborough  ! 

44  1640.  Disbursed  in  my  lady’s  journey  from 
London  to  Londesbro’,  being  eleven  days  with  32 
horses,  Ixviii/.  xviiis.  i xd. 

44  1642,  May  9.  Delivered  to  his  lordship  for 
his  journey  from  London  to  the  court  at  York  50/.” 

Of  the  gigantic  scale  on  which  cookery  was  car- 
ried  on  at  Skipton,  a pretty  adequate  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  statement,  that  though  coals  and 
much  peat  were  consumed  at  the  castle,  yet,  in 
addition  to  these,  1600  loads  of  ling  per  annum , 
pulled  upon  the  neighbouring  moors,  were  used  for 
heating  the  ovens.  44  These,”  we  are  further  told, 
44  were  not  like  the  diminutive  ovens  of  the  present 
day ; but  vaults  of  stone,  capable  of  holding  a 
flock  of  sheep,  before  they  baked  them  ; and  they 
were  seldom  unemployed.”  It  is  added,  that, 
44  when  a part  of  the  Clifford  family  resided  at 
Grafton  in  Northamptonshire,  not  only  pasties  of 
red  deer  venison  were  sent  thither  by  express  from 
Skipton  ; but  carcasses  of  stags,  two,  four,  or  more, 
at  once,  were  baked  whole,  and  despatched  to  the 
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same  place  We  subsequently  learn,  that  three 
bushels  of  wheat  and  twelve  pounds  of  pepper  were 
used  for  baking  two  stags,  and  that  the  making  of 
venison  pasties,  which  were  structures  of  such  an 
enormous  size  as  to  look  like  castles  in  pastry,  re- 
quired so  much  time  and  skill,  that  <c  the  office  of 
pasty-baker  was  distinct  from  that  of  the  cook  or 
baker  of  the  family.” 

The  articles  of  wine,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  must 
have  been  attended  with  a prodigious  expense  ; for 
though  wine  was  cheap,  yet  such  was  the  vast 
consumption  of  claret,  sack,  and  muscadine,  that 
Whitaker  concludes  the  upper  servants  must  have 
shared  with  their  masters  in  the  first  at  least  *f\ 
Of  the  union  of  white  wine  and  sugar,  we  meet 
with  several  items  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  visitors  at  Skipton  castle  had  as  great  a 
partiality  for  this  composition  as  the  celebrated 
sir  John  Falstaff  himself ; and  when  we  discover 
that  this  production  of  the  western  world  was 
then  so  dear  that  a fat  wether  would  not  have  pur- 
chased two  pounds  of  it,  we  may  readily  conceive 


* Hist,  of  Craven,  p.  310,  note. 
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that  the  general  use  of  such  a delicacy  would  ma- 
terially swell  the  annual  account.  Nor  was  tobacco , 
which  seems  to  have  been  lavishly  used  at  Skipton, 
less  costly,  for  the  finest  sort  was  then  18s.  per 
pound,  and  a single  bill  for  this  article  was  found 
among  the  family  papers,  amounting  to  36/.  7s.  8 d. 
a sum  equal  in  value  to  about  150/.  of  our  present 
currency  ! 

Another  source  of  considerable  expense  must 
have  arisen  from  the  circumstance,  that  nearly  all 
their  garden  vegetables,  even  those  which  we  now 
esteem  of  the  most  common  kind,  were  imported  at 
a very  extravagant  price  from  Holland ; thus  by 
an  item  in  1595,  we  are  informed  that  two  shillings 
were  “ paid  for  vi  cabishes,  and  some  caret  rootts 
bought  at  Hull,"  and  by  another  in  the  same  year, 
that  a messenger  was  sent  to  the  above  seaport  for 
two  ropes  of  onions. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  whilst  among  the 
evidences  of  the  Cliffords  no  account  is  given  of 
any  of  the  festivals  occurring  in  their  own  imme- 
diate family,  there  should  yet  be  found  treasured 
up  in  these  same  evidences  a minute  detail  of 
the  marriage  feasts  of  some  of  their  distant  re- 
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Jatives  or  intimate  friends,  such  as  the  Cliftons,  and 
the  Neviles  of  Chevet  *. 

As  these,  however,  of  which  Dr.  Whitaker  has 
preserved  several  full-length  portraits,  were  un- 
doubtedly similar  to  what  had  often  been  set  forth 
in  the  castles  of  Skipton  and  Brougham,  I shall 
select  a part  of  one  of  them,  with  the  corresponding 
commentary  of  the  historian,  as  affording  some  very 
curious  illustrations  of  the  hospitality  and  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  day. 

This  fete,  at  which  the  Cliffords  were  present, 
was  given  on  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  sir  John  Nevile,  with  Roger  Rockley,  Esq.  on 
the  14th  of  January,  1526,  being  the  17th  year  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  ; and  the  memorial  of  it  opens 
with  an  enumeration  of  the  dress  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  which,  it  is  remarkable,  was  nearly 
if  not  altogether  black,  the  former  being  clad  in 
black  satin,  and  the  latter  in  a gown  of  black 

* “ Sir  John  Nevile,  of  Chevet,  high  sheriff  of  Yorkshire, 

19  Hen.  VIII.  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  , a 

widow  of  sir  Thos.  Tempest ; and  had  issue  Elizabeth,  mar- 
ried to  Roger  Rockley,  Esq.  and  Mary,  married  to  sir  Ger. 
vase  Clifton.'’  Vide  Thoresby’s  Ducatus  Leodiencis,  p.  183. 
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velvet,  richly  trimmed  with  skins,  and  with  a jacket 
and  doublet  of  black  satin. 

Then  follows  a detail  of  the  expenses  of  the 
week  for  wine,  malt,  wheat,  flesh,  and  fish,  amount- 
ing to  86/. ; the  wine,  of  which  three  hogsheads 
are  put  down,  costing  not  more  than  sixpence  per 
gallon,  about  double  the  price  of  strong  malt  liquor 
in  the  same  year : a circumstance,  observes  Whita- 
ker, 66  not  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  taxation, 
but  by  the  perfection  of  the  French  vineyards,  and 
the  extreme  imperfection  of  English  husbandry  at 
this  time.*”  The  arrangement  for  the  dinners,  both 
on  flesh  and  fish-days,  I shall  give  verbatim. 

“ For  the  first  course  at  dinner. 

u First,  brawn  with  mustard,  served  alone,  with 
malmesey  ; Item,  frumetty  to  pottage  ; Item,  a roe 
roasted  for  standart ; Item,  peacocks,  two  of  ( i . e. 
upon)  a dish;  Item,  swans,  two  of  a dish  ; Item,  a 
great  pike  on  a dish ; Item,  conies  roasted,  4 of  a 
dish  ; Item,  venison  roasted;  Item,  capon  of  grease, 
3 of  a dish ; Item,  mallards,  4 of  a dish ; Item, 
teals,  7 of  a dish ; Item,  pyes,  baken  with  rabits 
in  them ; Item,  baken  oringe ; Item,  a fiampett ; 
Item,  stoke  fritters  ; Hem,  duleetts,  10  of  a dish; 
Item,  a tart. 
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64  Second  course . 

44  First,  martens  to  pottage ; Item,  for  a standart, 
cranes,  2 of  a dish ; Item,  young  lamb,  whole  roasted  ; 
Item,  great  fresh  sammon  gollis ; Item,  heron  sewes, 
3 of  a dish  ; Item,  bytters,  3 of  a dish  ; Item,  phea- 
sants, 4 of  a dish  ; Item,  a great  sturgeon  goil ; 
Item,  partridges,  8 of  a dish  ; Item,  stints,  8 of  a 
dish  ; Item,  plovers,  8 of  a dish ; Item,  curlews,  8 
of  a dish  ; Item,  a whole  roe  baken  ; Item,  venison 
baken,  red  and  fallow  ; Item,  a tart ; Item,  a march- 
pane  ; Item,  gingerbread ; Item,  apples  and  cheese, 
stewed  with  sugar  and  sage. 

44  For  night 

44  First,  a play,  and  streight  after  the  play  a 
mask  ; and  when  the  mask  was  done,  then  the  ban- 
kett,  which  was  110  dishes,  and  all  of  meat ; and 
then  all  the  gentlemen  and  ladyes  danced ; and  this 
continued  from  Sunday  to  the  Saturday  after. 

44  For  Fridays  and  Saturdays . 

44  First,  leich  brayne  ; Item,  fromety  to  pottage  ; 
Item,  whole  ling  and  haberdine  ; Item,  great  guils 
of  salt  salmon;  Item,  great  salt  eels;  Item,  great 
salt  sturgeon  guils;  Item,  fresh  ling;  Item,  fresh 
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turbut ; Item,  great  pike  ; Item,  great  guiis  fresh 
salmon  ; Item,  great  ruddo  ; Item,  baken  turbuts ; 
Item,  tarts  of  S several  meats. 

44  Second  course. 

44  First,  martens  to  pottage ; Item,  a great  fresh 
sturgeon  goil  ; Item,  fresh  eel  roasted ; Item,  great 
brett ; Item,  salmon  chins  broiled ; Item,  roasted 
eels;  Item,  roasted  lampreys ; Item,  roasted  lam- 
prons  ; Item,  great  burhuts:  Item,  salmon  baken  ; 
Item,  fresh  eel  baken  ; Item,  fresh  lampreys  baken ; 
Item,  clear  gilley  ; Item,  gingerbread/' 

To  this  list  of  fish,  is  to  be  added  as  mentioned 
in  the  bill  of  provisions  for  the  week,  one  seal,  and 
one  porpoise.  Sewers,  seneshalls,  marshals,  carvers 
and  cup-bearers,  attended  in  magnificent  profusion, 
whilst  a knight,  sir  John  Burton,  acted  as  steward, 
and  sir  John  Nevile’s  brother,  Mr.  Stapylton,  with 
a servant,  and  the  bridegroom  himself  with  his  ser- 
vant, waited  in  the  hall. 

44  Of  wild-fowl,’’  observes  the  commentator,  44  the 
catalogue  is  curious.  The  crane,  the  heron  sewe, 
the  bittern,  the  curlew,  and  the  stint,  or  tringa  cin- 
-clus.  Of  tame  fowl,  beside  the  swan,  of  which  five 
would  have  bought  an  ox,  we  have  the  peacock. 
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and  the  capon  of  grease,  that  is,  fat  capon,  as  hart 
of  grease  is  called  cervus  de  crapitudine.  The  goose 
and  tame  duck  are  not  mentioned ; neither  is  the 
woodcock.— The  same  is  to  be  observed  of  the 
grouse,  which  in  the  immense  extent  of  the  York- 
shire moors  must  have  abounded.  The  catalogue 

O 

of  fish  is  equally  curious ; for  beside  the  kinds  gene- 
rally in  use  at  modern  tables,  which  are  mentioned, 
and  the  trout,  which  is  not,  we  have  the  royal 
sturgeon,  then  apparently  very  common.  The 
silence  of  the  bill  of  fare  as  to  the  carp  favours 
the  opinion,  that  it  was  introduced  into  England 
rather  later  than  this  time.  Then  there  appear 
haberdines,  of  which  I know  not  what  they 
were  ; the  rudd,  i.  e.  the  cyprinus  orfus,  yet 
found  in  the  pools  of  Holderness  ; and  above 
all,  the  seal  and  porpoise.  Eels  were  sometimes 
roasted ; a mode  of  cookery  prescribed  long  after 
by  Isaac  Walton.  I have  also  to  learn  what  were 
4 martens  to  pottage,’  whether  the  bird  or  the  qua- 
druped ; for  those  who  could  eat  porpoises  might 
have  endured  the  sweet  mart,  if  not  its  stinking 
relative  the  pole-cat.  Tarts  were  plainly  meat  pies. 
What  flampets  and  leich  brayne  may  have  been 
I leave  to  tiic  skilful,  in  old  cookery  to  discover. 
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4 Marchpayne,’  which  the  fair  Dowsabell  was  skilled 
in  preparing,  was  a kind  of  biscuit  (here  it  was  made 
in  part  of  gingerbread)  much  used  in  old  desserts. 

4 Save  me  a piece  of  Marchpane,’  says  the  servant, 
(Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  i.  Sc.  v.)  when  the  tables 
were  taken  away.  Their  merriment  was  persevering 
enough  to  have  subdued  modern  constitutions,  for 
the  dancing  continued  a whole  week : on  the  wed- 
ding-night was  first  a play,  and  next  a mask  ; after 
which  followed  a 4 banket’  of  110  dishes.  This  was 
in  order.  In  the  passage  above  referred  to  is  a 
curious  scene  of  bustle  and  confusion  in  clearing  the 
hall  after  dinner  for  the  maskers.  4 Away  with  the 
joint-stools — remove  the  court  cupboard — look  to 
the  plate,  Antony  and  Potpan  !’  And  when  the 
mask  is  over,  old  Capulet  says,  4 Nay,  gentlemen, 
prepare  not  to  be  gone ; we  have  a trifling  foolish 
banket  toward.’ 

44  After  such  dinners  as  had  preceded  these  en- 
tertainments, we  may  presume  that  the  110  dishes 
of  the  4 banket’  might  be  called  comparatively  tri- 
fling, and  would  somewhat  resemble  a modern  table 
in  lightness.  Pike  was  the  only  fish  served  up  with 
the  flesh  dinners.  The  arrangement  of  the  first  and 
second  course,  with  respect  to  fish,  &c.,  seems  to 
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have  been  indiscriminate.  Not  a vegetable  appears. 
Apples  were  introduced  with  the  cheese,  and  stewed 
with  sugar  and  sage 

The  last  item  which  I shall  mention,  relative  to 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  Cliffords,  will  place 
one  of  the  familiar  accommodations  of  modern  life 
in  a very  interesting  point  of  view  : 

C£  1633-4.  To  captayne  Robinson,  by  my  lord’s 
commands,  for  writing  letters  of  news  to  his  lord- 
ship  for  a half  year,  5/.” 

It  would  appear  from  this  intimation,  that,  pre- 
vious to  the  invention  of  printed  newspapers,  the 
nobility  and  opulent  gentry  were  in  the  habit  of 
pensioning  persons  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  sending  to  them,  in  written  letters, 
the  news  of  the  day.  I know,  indeed,  scarcely  any 
privation  which  would  occasion  such  a blank  in 
modern  society  as  the  sudden  and  total  suppression 
of  newspapers. 

It  now  only  remains  to  take  some  notice  of 
the  amusements  which  beguiled  the  hours  of  the 
lords  of  Skipton ; and  of  these,  which  may  properly 
enough  be  arranged  under  the  heads  of  Indoor  and 


* Hist,  of  Craven,  pp.  306-7-8-9. 
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Outdoor  Diversion,  I shall  commence  with  that 
branch  of  the  former  which,  from  the  talent  or  ap- 
paratus required  for  its  exhibition,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  most  important,  namely,  the  dramatic 
entertainments  and  minstrelsy  that  so  often  cheered 
the  halls,  or  awakened  the  echoes,  of  Brougham, 
Londesborough,  and  Skipton. 

Fortunately  a few  of  the  memoranda  which  al- 
lude to  these  festivities  have  been  collected  from  the 
papers  of  the  family,  and  brought  before  us  in  the 
following  order  : 

cc  1521.  Payd  to  the  French  Wheyn  mynstrell, 
iiis.  i\d. ; mynstrell  of  Newer  Daye,  vis.  viii<2. 

66  1595.  To  lord  Willowby’s  men  playing  at  this 
hows  twice,  xxxs. 

“ 1609.  Payd  to  the  musitioners  which  were 
appointed  to  play  at  Londesbr.  at  the  play  the  IS 

Marche,  sir — Hutton  and  divers  others  being 

there,  iiiis. 

“ 1609,  £7  April.  Given  to  the  waites  of  Hali- 
faxe,  who  plaied  in  the  court,  sir  Step.  Tempest 
being  there,  iis. 

66  Given  to  a company  of  players,  my  lord  Vawses 
men,  in  reward  not  playing,  because  it  was  Lent, 
and  therefore  not  fitting,  xs. 
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44  1614.  Given  to  my  lord  Wharton  his  players, 
who  played  one  playe  before  my  lord  and  the 
ladies  .... 

44  1619.  Given  to  15  men  that  were  players,  who 
belonged  to  the  late  queene,  xiiis.  i vd. 

44  Sept.  28.  Given  to  a companie  of  players,  being 
prince  Charles’s  servants,  who  came  to  Londesbro’ 
and  played  a play,  xi.?. 

44  1624.  Gave  to  a set  of  players,  going  by  the 
name  of  the  kings  players,  who  played  3 times,  iii/. 

44  1633.  To  certain  players  itinerants,  i l. 

44  1 635.  To  a certeyne  company  of  roguish 
players,  who  represented  4 A Newr  Way  to  pay 
Old  Debts,’  il. 

44  To  Adam  Gerdler,  whom  my  lord  sent  for 
from  York  to  act  a part  in  4 The  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestell,’  vs.5’ 

On  these  articles,  which  throw  a strong  light  on 
a very  prominent  part  of  the  domestic  amusements 
of  the  age,  Dr.  Whitaker  has  given  us  a comment 
so  rich  in  just  remark  with  regard  to  the  dramatic 
and  histrionic  merit  of  past  and  present  times,  that 
it  would  be  an  injury  to  my  readers  not  to  insert  it. 

44  There  is  no  proof,”  he  observes,  44  to  be  drawn 
from  their  papers,  that  the  Cliffords  maintained  a 
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company  of  minstrels  or  players  as  a part  of  their 
establishment.  Yet,  why  they  did  not,  as  well  as 
lord  Willoughby,  lord  Wharton,  and  lord  Vaux, 
all  their  inferiors,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  discover. 
Of  the  dramatic  power  of  these  vagrants,  who 
strolled  about  the  country  from  one  nobleman’s 
house  to  another,  and  were  rewarded  for  each  en- 
tertainment with  a few  shillings,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  any  high  idea.  They  were  probably  of  no 
higher  rank,  or  greater  talents,  than  those  who  are 
now  content  to  amuse  a country  village  in  a barn. 
Dramatic  composition  was  at  its  height  before  dra- 
matic representation  had  emerged  far  above  bar- 
barism. That  elegant  but  too  often  licentious 
amusement  will  never  attain  to  any  very  high  de- 
gree of  excellence,  till  a wealthy  and  luxurious  age 
has  made  the  rewards  of  it  a national  object,  which 
again  will  often  not  take  place  till  the  powers  of  dra- 
matic composition,  which  usually  reaches  its  acme 
a little  before  that  period  of  society,  are  on  the  de- 
cline. It  follows,  that  the  highest  gratification  in 
this  walk  will  be  obtained  by  a judicious  combina- 
tion of  the  dramas  of  one  period  with  the  perform- 
ance of  another,  from  want  of  which,  Jonson,  Beau- 
mont, Fletcher,  and  Shakspeare,  it  is  more  than 

VOL.  II.  r 
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probable,  never  conceived  the  full  force  of  some  of 
their  own  greatest  characters.  Meanwhile,  the  rant 
or  the  buffoonery  of  strollers  would  pass  for  fine 
acting  in  the  halls  of  Londesborough  and  Skipton  ; 
and  intellectual  gratification,  though  very  imper- 
fect, might  contribute  to  suspend  the  orgies  of  in- 
temperance, to  awaken  the  latent  sparks  of  feeling 
or  sentiment,  and  to  soften  the  general  ferocity  of 
manners 

Of  those  diversions  which,  as  requiring  only  a 
few  members  of  a family  for  their  performance,  are 
still  more  strictly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  in- 
door or  fireside  amusements,  there  are  only  three  or 
four  notices  to  be  found  in  the  printed  inventories 
of  the  Cliffords.  The  first  and  second  of  these  are 
dated  1619,  and,  consequently,  relate  to  Francis  the 
fourth  earl ; they  run  as  follows  : 

66  Given  to  my  lord  to  play  at  tables  in  the  great 
chamber,  vs. 

“ Paid  to  his  lordship's  losses  at  shovelboard,  xs.” 

Tables , so  named  from  the  French  and  Latin, 
differed  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  modern  game  of 
backgammon ; but  shovel-board , now  superseded 


* Hist,  of  Craven,  p.  318,  note. 
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by  the  use  of  billiards,  was  the  pastime  and  chief 
ornament  of  every  old  hall,  and  doubtless  of  that 
at  Skipton  castle.  As  it  consisted  in  pushing  or 
shoving  pieces  of  smooth  money  along  a very  po- 
lished surface  to  certain  fixed  marks,  the  currency 
of  the  day  so  employed  was  often  distinguished  by 
an  epithet  corresponding  with  this  occasional  ap- 
plication of  it;  thus,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  the  era  of  the  invention  of  shovel-board, 
the  silver  groats  of  that  monarch  were  called  shove- 
groats ; and  when  the  smooth  broad  shillings  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  came  into  being,  they,  from  a 
like  cause,  were  denominated  shovel-board,  shillings. 
That  this  board  was  sometimes  a piece  of  furniture 
of  magnificent  dimensions,  and  worthy  of  the  most 
splendid  baronial  hall,  is  evident  from  what  Dr. 
Plot  has  told  us  of  that  at  Chartley  in  Staffordshire, 
which  was  more  than  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  con- 
sisted of  two  hundred  and  sixty  pieces  *. 

Whether  the  ladies  at  Skipton  castle  ever  par- 
took of  this  diversion  cannot  now  be  ascertained ; 

* Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,  p.  383.  For  a copious 
and  minute  description  of  this  board,  and  the  mode  of  play- 
ing at  it,  see  my  “ Shakspeare  and  his  Times,”  vol.  i.  pp.  306, 
307,  308. 

T 2 
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but  as  they  had  a somewhat  similar  amusement  of 
their  own,  though  under  a different  name,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  did  not.  This  was  called  trol-my-dames 
or  pigeon-holes , two  of  the  boards  for  which  are 
mentioned,  in  the  Skipton  inventory  of  1643,  as 
being  in  lady  Frances’  closet. 

This  game,  which  consisted  in  rolling  small  ivory 
balls  through  arches  resembling  pigeon  holes,  and 
placed  at  one  end  of  the  machine,  has  been  thus 
recommended  by  a physician  of  some  celebrity  in 
his  day,  as  a proper  in-door  diversion  for  his  fe- 
male patients  : 44  The  ladyes,  gentle  woomen,  wyves, 
maydes,  if  the  weather  be  not  agreeable,”  says  the 
doctor,  44  may  have  in  the  ende  of  a benche,  eleven 
holes  made,  intoo  the  which  to  troule  pummits, 
either  wyolent  or  softe,  after  their  own  discretion : 
the  pastvme  troule  in  madame  is  termed*.” 

It  appears  from  the  Winter  s Tale  of  Shakspeare, 
that,  in  his  day,  the  boards  for  this  game  were  car- 
ried round  the  country  for  sale;  for  Autolycus,  in 
answer  to  the  query  of  the  clown  as  to  who  had 
robbed  him,  replies,  44  A fellow,  sir,  that  I have 

* Dr.  Jones  on  Buckstone  Bathes,  as  cited  by  Farmer. 
Vide  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  ix.  p.  326. 
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known  to  go  about  with  trol-my -dames”  Act  iv. 
Sc.  2. 

The  time,  however,  which  these  domestic  amuse- 
ments consumed  at  Skipton  was  trifling,  when  com- 
pared with  that  which  was  given  to  the  out-door 
diversions,  or  sports  of  the  field.  That  the  pleasures 
of  hunting  formed  a great  part  of  the  serious  occu- 
pation of  the  Cliffords  of  Craven  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  pursued  this 
diversion  with  more  than  common  enthusiasm,  to 
have  been  extremely  jealous  of  their  rights  and  pri- 
vileges concerning  it,  and  to  have  carried  it  on  with 
a preparation,  state,  and  train  of  attendants  truly 
imposing.  “ Their  vast  domains,55  remarks  sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  speaking  of  this  family,  cc  and 
all  the  wild  splendour  of  the  feudal  habits,  which 
they  exhibited,  fill  the  imagination  with  the  senti- 
ments and  the  figures  of  a rich  romance.  I see 
them  still  pursuing  their  manly  sports  over  the  pic- 
turesque and  magnificent  solitudes  of  Craven ; I 
see  them  afterwards  presiding  with  courteous  state 
at  the  hall  of  hospitality,  un  weakened  by  effeminate 
luxuries,  and  unsophisticated  by  the  rivalry  or  arti- 
fices of  commerce  and  manufactures 

* Censura  Literaria,  vol  vi.  p.  395. 
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It  is  scarcely  possible,  indeed,  after  such  a de- 
scription, to  look  upon  these  great  huntings  in 
Arc  and  Wharfdale,  upon  the  immense  parks  and 
forests  through  which  they  ranged,  and  which  have 
since  disappeared,  without  experiencing  some  slight 
feelings  of  sorrow  that  they  no  longer  exist. 

Of  the  vast  extent  of  Craven,  which  was  then 
tenanted  by  the  deer  of  the  lords  of  Skipton,  some 
estimate  may  be  formed  from  the  number  of  keeper- 
ships  belonging  to  the  family,  and  which  amounted, 
in  1609,  to  thirteen;  namely,  to  those  of  BirJcs , 
Grossington , Old  Par~ke , The  Hawe , Threshfield , 
where  mention  is  made  of  a buck  famous  in  its  day, 
called  “ the  Great  Buck  of  Threshfield, ” Brod- 
shawe , Craco-Fell , Thorpe- Fell,  Carlton  Parle, 
Barden,  Longstr other,  Littondale,  and  Ship  ton. 

As  to  the  apparatus  required  for  this  manly  di- 
version, it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  of  the  stud 
belonging  to  the  second  earl,  and  which  consisted 
of  about  fifty  horses,  geldings,  and  mares,  a few  are 
designated,  in  the  inventory  of  1572,  by  the  names 
of  individuals  of  the  family,  or  by  those  of  its 
friends,  such  as  Grey  Clifford , White  Dacre , S or  ell 
Tempest,  Bay  Middleton,  &c. ; a custom,  observes 
Whitaker,  much  more  noble  than  the  contemptible 
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and  nonsensical  manner  of  denominating  race  horses 
at  present.  It  brings  to  the  recollection  u saddle 
White  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow 

We  have  also,  in  the  same  inventory,  a very 
curious  enumeration  of  what  extra-equipage  was 
then  thought  necessary  for  a long  and  distant  chase 
in  Craven,  Thus,  after  a list  of  some  items  of  horse 
furniture,  and  of  various  riding  hats,  with  a morion 
covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  intended  as  a light 
skull-cap  for  the  defence  of  the  head  in  hunting, 
follows  the  mention  of  one  trussing  bedd  for  the 
field , in  two  trounks  of  rede  cloth , with  my  lord's 
armes  on,  frynged  with  rede  silke , and  lyned  with 
rede  sarcynet ; one  bedd  of  downe,  and  a bolster 
thereto  belongynge , and  one  matter  ess ; articles  which 
being  placed  under  the  head  of  my  lord’s  apparel, 
and  not  classed  with  the  munition  of  the  castle,  were 
evidently  meant  for  the  accommodation  of  hunting 
parties,  and  which,  it  has  been  justly  remarked, 
might  be  used  in  an  ordinary  house  where  it  might 
be  necessary  to  spend  the  night,  and  where  every 
convenience  might  be  wanting.  After  a hard  day’s 
chase  in  Longstroth-dale,  for  instance,  it  would  be 
too  much  for  a wearied  train  of  men  and  horses  to 


* King  Richard  III.  Act  5.  Sc.  3. 
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return  to  Skipton.  In  this  case,  mj  lord  would  be- 
take himself  to  his  trussing  bed.  and  his  servants 

o 

to  the  haymow 

Of  the  other  out-door  diversions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  intimations  relative  to  hawking  and 
fishing , there  is  no  mention.  In  reference  to  the 
first  it  is  stated,  that  in  1614,  a leash  of  hawks  cost 
sixteen  pounds,  and  that  sixty  dozen  of  pigeons 
were  killed  at  a time  for  hawksmeat ; and  with  re- 
gard to  the  second,  that  Malham  water  and  the 
fish-ponds  at  Skipton  furnished  the  chief  oppor- 
tunities for  its  exercise.  These  latter  were  situate  in 
a deep  and  very  beautiful  glen  at  the  foot  of  the 
northern  wall  of  Skipton  Castle,  which  from  its 
battlements  to  the  torrent  which  washes  its  base 
measured  not  less  than  two  hundred  feet.  They 
formed  a part,  indeed,  of  the  pleasure-grounds  of 
the  Cliffords,  to  which  this  romantic  dell,  somewhat 
intruded  upon  perhaps  by  the  topiary  works  of  the 
days  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  exclusively  appro- 
priated. 

The  account  which  has  now  been  given  of  the 
manners,  habits,  and  domestic  economy  of  the  Clif- 
fords of  Craven  will  have  presented  us  with  many 

* Whitaker's  Hist,  of  Craven,  p.  327  , note • 
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striking  and  interesting  views  of  their  magnificence 
and  hospitality ; features  which  did  not  perish  with 
the  male  branches  of  the  family,  but,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  following  number,  were  maintained  with 
even  additional  splendour  and  utility,  by  the  cele- 
brated heiress  of  their  property. 


\To  be  continued.] 


No.  XXI. 


The  Ladye  sought  her  lofty  halls. 

Where  many  a bold  retainer  lay 
Courteous  as  monarch  the  morn  he  is  crown’d. 
Generous  as  spring-dews  that  bless  the  glad  ground ; 
Noble  her  blood  as  the  currents  that  met 
In  the  veins  of  the  noblest  Plantagenet— 

Such  were  her  mood  and  her  strain. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  death  of  Henry,  fifth  earl  of  Cumberland, 
without  male  issue,  terminated  a series  of  family 
litigation  which  had,  with  all  its  customary  effects 
of  alienated  affection  and  ill-will,  existed  for  eight- 
and-thirty  years ; and  at  length,  in  her  fifty-fourth 
year,  the  daughter  and  sole-surviving  child  of  George 
earl  of  Cumberland  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  her 
forefathers,  under  the  title  of 
Anne,  Baroness  Clifford,  Fourteenth  Lord 
of  the  Honour  of  Skipton. 

This  accomplished,  munificent,  and  virtuous 
heiress  of  the  Cliffords  was  born  at  Skipton  Castle 
on  the  30th  of  January,  1589.  Under  the  eye  of 
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her  good  and  amiable  mother,  Margaret,  countess 
of  Cumberland,  she  enjoyed  every  advantage  which 
precept  and  example  could  afford,  and  no  daughter, 
perhaps,  was  ever  more  sensible  of  the  obligations 
which  she  owed  to  maternal  care.  She  never,  in- 
deed, throughout  her  long  life  spoke  of  this  parent 
but  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  veneration  for  her  vir- 
tues and  talents,  and  usually  with  the  epithet  of 
my  blessed  mother . 

It  appears  that  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  she 
was  under  the  tutorage  of  Samuel  Daniel,  the  cele- 
brated poet  and  successor  of  Spenser  in  the  laureat- 
ship  ; for,  in  an  original  book  of  accounts  discovered 
by  Dr.  Whitaker  among  the  Clifford  papers  at 
Skipton  Castle,  and  filled  with  memoranda  relative 
to  her  education  from  1600  to  1602,  occur,  under 
the  first  of  these  dates,  and  in  the  hand- writing 
of  the  bard,  four  metrical  lines,  imploring  for  his 
pupil  the  years  of  Nestor,  and  happiness  at  her  life’s 
end,  a prayer  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was 
almost  literally  fulfilled. 

These  two  years  were  spent  by  lady  Anne  in 
London,  under  the  immediate  care  of  her  governess, 
Mrs.  Tayler,  a woman  of  polished  manners  and 
high  attainments ; and  here,  whilst  she  imbibed  a 
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love  of  literature,  poetry,  and  history,  from  her 
able  tutor,  she  acquired  also  a knowledge  of  French, 
and  was  taught  the  accomplishments  of  music  and 
dancing. 

We  discover,  likewise,  from  this  interesting  col- 
lection of  memoranda,  what  is  of  yet  greater  im- 
portance, that,  during  her  sojourn  in  the  capital, 
she  continued  to  cultivate  those  habits  of  benevo- 
lence and  piety  which  she  had  learnt  from  her  mo- 
ther’s example ; for  though  her  income,  owing  to 
the  narrow  circumstances  in  which  lady  Margaret 
had  been  placed  by  the  neglect  of  her  lord,  was  so 
small  that  she  was  frequently  obliged  to  borrow, 
yet  we  find,  notwithstanding,  that  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  numerous  articles  of  expenditure  contained 
in  this  account  book  was  devoted  to  purposes  of 
charity. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  be  informed,  from  the 
same  authority,  that  conduct  such  as  this  procured 
her  many  friends.  Her  aunt,  lady  Warwick,  often 
sent  her  small  sums  of  money  packed  up  in  little 
silver  barrels,  and,  being  greatly  attached  to  her, 
had  introduced  her  to  queen  Elizabeth,  by  whom 
she  had  been  admired  as  a child  of  great  promise. 
She  visited  also  her  and  the  countesses  of  Northum- 
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berland  and  Derby,  and  lady  Scroope,  in  their  own 
coaches,  and  not  unfrequently  received  from  them, 
and  others,  presents  of  gold  trinkets,  besides  venison, 
once  a whole  stag  at  a time,  and  fish  and  fruit. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  this  early  residence  in 
London,  when  she  was  but  thirteen  years  old,  that 
Daniel  addressed  to  her  a poetical  epistle,  from 
which,  as  possessing  considerable  merit  in  a moral 
and  admonitory  point  of  view,  I shall  beg  leave  to 
extract  a few  lines. 

“ TO  THE  LADY  ANNE  CLIFFORD. 

With  so  great  care  doth  she  that  hath  brought  forth 

That  comely  body,  labour  to  adorn 

That  better  part,  the  mansion  of  your  mind, 

With  all  the  richest  furniture  of  worth 
To  make  ye  as  highly  good  as  highly  born. 

And  set  your  virtues  equal  to  your  kind. 

She  tells  you  how  that  honour  only  is 
A goodly  garment  put  on  fair  deserts, 

W^herein  the  smallest  stain  is  greatest  seen. 

And  that  it  cannot  grace  unworthiness ; 

But  more  apparent  shews  defective  parts. 

How  gay  soever  they  are  deck’d  therein. 

She  tells  you,  too,  how  that  it  bounded  is 
And  kept  enclosed  with  so  many  eyes. 

As  that  it  cannot  stray  and  break  abroad 
Into  the  private  ways  of  carelessness; 

Nor  ever  may  descend  to  vulgarise 
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Of  be  below  the  sphere  of  her  abode : 

But,  like  to  these  supernal  bodies  set 
Within  their  orbs,  must  keep  the  certain  course 
Of  order,  destin’d  to  their  proper  place  : — ■ 

Such  are  your  holy  bounds,  who  must  convey 
(If  God  so  please)  the  honourable  blood 
Of  Clifford,  and  of  Russel,  led  aright 
To  many  worthy  stems,  whose  offspring  may 
Look  back  with  comfort,  to  have  had  that  good, 

To  spring  from  such  a branch  that  grew  s’  upright : 

Since  nothing  cheers  the  heart  of  greatness  more 
Than  the  ancestor’s  fair  glory  gone  before.” 

\ 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  in  the  cha- 
racter of  this  justly  celebrated  woman,  both  in  her 
youth  and  old  age,  was  her  gratitude  to,  and  af- 
fection for,  her  preceptors.  She  ever  delighted  to 
recal  them  to  her  recollection,  and  to  associate  their 
existence,  as  it  were,  with  her  own.  Thus,  in  a 
whole-length  picture  of  her  at  Appleby  castle,  we 
behold  a small  portrait  of  her  tutor  Daniel ; and  in 
the  side  leaves  of  the  great  family  picture  at  Skip- 
ton  castle,  where  she  is  likewise  drawn  at  full-length, 
one  compartment  exhibiting  her  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, and  the  other  in  middle  life,  over  the  first  of 
these  we  again  perceive  the  head  of  Daniel,  and 
accompanied  by  that  of  her  governess,  Mrs.  Anne 
Tayler.  In  the  same  leaf,  also,  she  has  contrived, 
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by  a representation  of  her  library,  to  acquaint  us 
with  the  favourite  authors  of  her  early  days,  among 
which  we  find  Eusebius,  St.  Augustine,  sir  Philip 
Sidney’s  Arcadia,  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  the  French 
Academy,  Camden,  Ortelius,  and  Agrippa  on  the 
Vanity  of  Occult  Sciences;  whilst  in  the  second  of 
these  leaves  we  as  distinctly  learn  what  were  the 
chief  studies  of  her  maturer  age,  by  the  books  which 
are  there  depicted  being  wholly  confined,  with  the 
exception  of  one  on  distillations  and  excellent  me- 
dicines, to  the  Bible,  Charron  on  Wisdom,  and  some 
pious  tracts. 

She  was,  indeed,  throughout  life  a great  and 
persevering  reader,  deriving  from  this  source  some 
of  her  dearest  consolations ; for  44  whenever  her 
eyes  began  to  fail,”  relates  Dr.  Whitaker,  44  she 
employed  a reader,  who  marked  on  every  volume 
or  pamphlet  the  day  when  he  began  and  ended  his 
task ; many  books  so  noted  yet  remain  in  the  evi- 
dence room  at  Skipton 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  I may  add  that  her  af- 
fectionate recollection  of  him  who  had  been  a chief 
instrument  in  inspiring  her  with  a love  of  reading 


* Hist,  of  Craven,  p,  313.  ‘ 
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was  still  further  evinced  on  her  coming  into  pos- 
session of  her  long-disputed  property  ; for  shortly 
afterwards  she  placed  over  the  remains  of  the  bard, 
who  had  slept  unhonoured  for  half  a century  in  the 
parish  church  of  Beckington  in  Somersetshire,  a 
monument  at  her  sole  expense,  and  accompanied 
by  the  following  inscription  : 

u Here  lies,  expecting  the  second  coming  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  dead  body  of 
Samuel  Daniel,  Esq. ; that  excellent  Poet  and 
Historian,  who  was  Tutor  to  the  Lady  Anne  Clif- 
ford in  her  youth,  she  that  was  daughter  and  heir 
to  George  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland  ; who 
in  gratitude  to  him  erected  this  monument  to  his 
memory,  a long  time  after,  when  she  was  Countess 
Dowager  of  Pembroke,  Dorset,  and  Mont- 
gomery. He  died  in  Octob.  an.  161 9*  ’ 

It  would  appear,  notwithstanding,  that  the  early 
years  of  lady  Anne  were,  from  her  own  account, 
not  passed  without  incurring  numerous  perils  both 
from  accident  and  disease,  for,  whilst  enumerating 
in  her  Memoirs  the  mercies  which  had  been  vouch- 
safed to  her,  she  adds,  “ I must  not  forget  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  in  my  infancy  and  youth  I have 
escaped  many  dangers,  both  by  fire  and  water,  by 
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passage  in  coaches  and  falls  from  horses,  by  burning 
fevers  and  excessive  extremity  of  bleeding,  many 
times  to  the  great  hazard  of  my  life  ; all  which, 
and  many  cunning  and  wicked  devices  of  my  ene- 
mies, I have  escaped  and  passed  through  mira- 
culously ; and  much  the  better  by  the  help  of  the 
prayers  of  my  devout  mother,  who  incessantly 
begged  of  God  for  my  safety  and  protection.1’ 

It  was,  however,  only  to  her  maiden  state,  and 
to  her  last  but  long  widowhood,  that  this  munificent 
hen  'ess  of  the  Cliffords  could,  in  her  dosing  days, 

look  back  with  perfect  satisfaction  and  thankfulness  ; 

■ » 

for  her  married  life  was  one  of  almost  continued 
vexation  and  disappointment.  Her  first  lord,  Richard 
Saekvilie  earl  of  Dorset,  was  indeed  a man  of  cul- 
tivated talents  and  splendid  habits,  a competent 
judge  and  liberal  rewarder  of  literary  merit,  but  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  extremely  licentious  in  his 
morals,  and  inordinately  profuse  in  his  expenses. 
By  this  nobleman,  to  whom,  with  all  his  faults,  she 
appears  to  have  been  strongly  attached,  the  countess 
had  three  sons,  who  died  young,  and  two  daughters, 
Margaret  and  Isabel,  who  married  the  earls  of 
Thanefc  and  Northampton. 
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She  lost  this  husband  of  her  youth  on  the  28th 
of  March,  1624,  and  it  tells  highly  to  her  honour, 
and  affords,  likewise,  a strong  proof  of  her  unshaken 
regard  for  his  memory,  that  she  educated  and  por- 
tioned all  his  illegitimate  children.  The  character, 
indeed,  which  she  has  left  of  him  in  her  MS.  must 
be  considered  as  touched  with  the  pencil  of  tender- 
ness itself ; for  it  appears  from  the  same  authentic 
source,  that  she  had  had  considerable  dissensions 
with  him,  in  consequence  of  refusing  to  abide  by 
the  award  of  king  James,  and  sell  her  claims  of  in- 
heritance for  a sum  of  money.  “ This  first  lord  of 
mine,’"  she  says,  in  a spirit  of  affectionate  retro- 
spection, “ was,  in  his  own  nature,  of  a just  mind, 
of  a sweet  disposition,  and  very  valiant  in  his  own 
person.  He  had  a great  advantage  in  his  breeding 
by  the  wisdom  and  devotion  of  his  grandfather, 
Thomas  Sackville,  earl  of  Dorset,  and  lord  high 
treasurer  of  England,  who  was  then  held  one  of  the 
wisest  men  of  that  time  ; by  which  means  he  was 
so  good  a scholar  in  all  manner  of  learning,  that,  in 
his  youth,  when  he  lived  in  the  university  of  Oxford, 
(his  said  grandfather  being  at  that  time  chancellor 
of  that  university),  there  was  none  of  the  young 
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nobility,  then  students  there,  that  excelled  him* 
He  was  also  a good  patriot  to  his  country,  and 
generally  well  beloved  in  it ; much  esteemed  of  by 
all  the  parliaments  that  sate  in  his  time,  and  so 
great  a lover,  of  scholars  and  soldiers,  as  that  with 
an  excessive  bounty  towards  them,  or  indeed  any 
of  worth  that  were  in  distress,  he  did  much  diminish 
his  estate,  as  also  with  excessive  prodigality  in  house- 
keeping, and  other  noble  ways  at  court,  as  tilting, 
masquing,  and  the  like  ; prince  Henry  being  then 

alive,  who  was  much  addicted  to  those  noble  exer- 

< 

cises,  and  of  whom  he  was  much  beloved 

About  eight  years  previous  to  the  death  of  her 
first  lord,  and  not  long  after  her  marriage  with  him, 
she  was,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1616,  deprived  of  her 
good,  and,  on  her  own  part,  almost  idolized  mother. 
She  had  parted  with  her  only  seven  weeks  before, 
on  the  road  between  Penrith  and  Appleby,  and  this 
last  interview  was  cherished  by  her  through  life 
with  such  fond  and  regretful  remembrance,  that  very 
soon  after  the  means  were  in  her  power,  and  when 
she  was  countess  dowager  of  Pembroke,  she  erected 
a pillar  on  the  spot,  with  the  following  inscription, 


u 2 
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commemorative  of  the  circumstance,  and  connected, 
in  the  pious  spirit  of  her  lamented  parent,  with  an 
annual  benefaction  to  the  poor. 

44  This  pillar  was  erected  in  the  year  1656,  by 
Ann,  Countess  Dowager  of  Pembroke,  &c.,  for  a 
memorial  of  her  last  parting,  in  this  place,  with 
her  good  and  pious  mother,  Margaret,  Countess 
Dowager  of  Cumberland,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1616 ; 
in  memory  whereof  she  hath  left  an  annuity  of 
oCl  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of 
Brougham,  every  2d  day  of  April  for  ever,  upon 
the  stone- table  placed  hard  by.  Laus  Deo  l11 
There  is  something,  it  must  be  owned,  peculiarly 
pleasing  in  this  act  of  filial  piety,  and  it  has  drawn, 
forth  from  a deservedly  popular  poet  of  the  present 
day  a few  lines  remarkable  for  the  pensive  sweet- 
ness, of  their  expression,  and  worthy  indeed  of  the 
subject.. 

Hast  thou  through  Eden’s  wild- wood  vales  pursued 
Each  mountain-scene,  majestically  rude  ; 

To  note  the  sweet  simplicity  of  life, 

Far  from  the  din  of  Folly’s  idle  strife  : 

Nor  there  awhile,  with  lifted  eye,  revered 
That  modest  stone  which  pious  Pembroke  rear’d  ; 

w The  Eden  is  the  principal  river  of  Cumberland,  and 

rises  in  the  wildest  part  of  Westmoreland. 
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Which  still  records,  beyond  the  pencil’s  power, 

The  silent  sorrows  of  a parting  hour  ; 

Still  to  the  musing  pilgrim  points  the  place. 

Her  sainted  spirit  most  delights  to  trace  * ? 

Very  soon  after  the  decease  of  her  first  lord,  the 
countess  had  the  misfortune  to  catch  the  small-pox, 
by  which  her  life  was  endangered,  and  her  face  so 
scarred,  that  she  is  said  to  have  declared  her  deter- 
mination, in  consequence  of  this  loss  of  personal  at- 
traction, never  to  marry  again.  It  had  been  for- 
tunate for  her  had  she  adhered  to  this  resolution  ; 
but,  with  a frailty  of  purpose  of  which  she  had 
soon  reason  to  repent,  she  was  induced,  in  the  year 
1630,  to  re-enter  the  pale  of  matrimony  with  Philip, 
earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  a connexion  by 
which  her  existence  was  embittered  for  many  years. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  indeed  to  assign  any  other 
motive  for  this  step  than  what  may  be  inferred  from 
a passage  in  her  own  Memoirs,  where,  speaking  of 
this  second  marriage,  she  says,  it  “ was  wonderfully 
brought  to  pass  by  the  providence  of  God,  for  the 
crossing  and  disappointage  of  the  envy,  malice,  and 
sinister  practices  of  her  enemies a declaration 
which,  as  leading  us  to  conclude  that  she  had  sought 

* Rogers’s  Pleasures  of  Memory,  Part  2d. 
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protection  from  her  union  with  this  nobleman,  would 
place  him  in  a very  different  light  from  that  in 
which  he  has  been  represented  by  lord  Orford  and 
Mr.  Pennant,  the  former  terming  him  a memorable , 
and  the  latter  a brutal  simpleton. 

The  picture  also  which  the  countess,  herself  an 
excellent  judge,  has  given  of  the  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  must  be  considered 
as  perfectly  incompatible  with  these  appellations  ; 
for  though  she  acknowledges  his  want  of  education, 
she  speaks  in  the  most  decided  terms  of  the  mental 
activity  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him.  45  He 
was  no  scholar  at  all  to  speak  of,”  she  says,  44  for 
he  was  not  past  three  or  four  months  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  being  taken  away  thence  by  his 
friends  presently  after  his  father’s  death,  in  queen 
Elizabeth’s  time,  at  the  latter  end  of  her  reign,  to 
follow  the  court,  as  judging  himself  fit  for  that 
kind  of  life  when  he  was  not  passing  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  old  : yet  he  was  of  a very  quick  appre- 
hension, a sharp  understanding , very  crafty  withal, 
and  of  a discerning  spirit,  but  extremely  choleric 
by  nature,  which-  was  increased  the  more  by  the 
office  of  chamberlain  to  the  king,  which  he  held 
many  years.  He  was  never  out  of  England  but 
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some  two  months,  when  he  went  into  France  with 
other  lords,  in  the  year  1625,  to  attend  queen  Mary 
at  her  first  coming  over  into  England  to  be  married 
to  king  Charles,  her  husband.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  noblemen  of  his  time  in  England  in  all 
respects,  and  was  throughout  the  realm  very  well 
beloved 

It  unfortunately  happens,  that  whatever  differ- 
ence of  opinion  may  be  entertained  with  regard  to 
the  mental,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  lord  Pembroke,  for  he  appears,  from  every 
account,  to  have  been  profligate  in  his  private  habits, 
and  unprincipled  in  his  public  life.  His  treatment 
of  lady  Anne  was  such  as  certainly  to  merit  one  of 
the  epithets  by  which  he  has  been  described,  that 
of  brutal ; and  the  result  was,  that  after  enduring 
nineteen  years  of  domestic  misery  and  dissension, 
she  was  obliged  to  separate  from  him.  Of  the 
tyranny  to  which  she  was  subjected  by  this  arbi- 
trary peer,  a striking  proof  has  been  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Park  from  the  Harleian  MS.,  where, 
in  a letter  to  her  uncle,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  dated 
Ramosbury,  January  14,  1638,  she  implores  him 


* Lady  Pembroke’s  Summary. 
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to  speak  earnestly  to  her  lord  that  she  may  be  al- 
lowed to  go  up  to  town  for  a few7  days,  promising 
to  return  thither  again  whensoever  her  lord  appoints 
it ; and  she  adds  in  a postcript : 64  Iff  my  lorde 
sholld  denie  my  commiog,  then  I desire  your  lord- 
ship  I may  understand  itt  as  sone  as  may  bee,  that 
so  I may  order  my  poore  businesses  as  well  as  I 
can,  withe  outt  my  once  comming  to  the  towne  ; 
for  I dare  not  ventter  to  come  upe  withe  outt  his 
leve ; let  he  sholld  take  thatt  occasion  to  turne  mee 
outt  of  this  howse,  as  hee  did  outt  of  Whitthall, 

^ f 

and  then  I shall  nott  know  wher  to  put  my  hede. 
I desire  nott  to  staye  in  the  towne  above  10  dayes, 
or  a forttnight  att  the  most 

We  learn,  in  fact,  from  another  letter  in  the  same 
collection,  addressed  to  the  countess  dowager  of 
Kent,  and  dated  Appleby  Castle,  January  10,  1649? 
that  she  w7as  so  restricted  in  her  pecuniary  allow- 
ance as  to  be  obliged  to  pawn  some  of  the  most 
favourite  and  valuable  articles  iii  her  possession  ; 
for,  after  acknowledging  a loan  from  the  countess, 
and  returning  the  sum,  she  beseeches  her  ladyship 
to  deliver  up  44  a little  cabinett  and  Helletropian 

* Had.  MS.  7001.-—  Park’s  lloyal  and  Noble  Authors, 
vol.  iii.  p.  173.  . 
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wipe.”  The  letter  closes  in  a manner  which  strongly 
paints  her  love  of  books,  and  how  soothing  and  per- 
manent was  the  consolation  which  she  derived  from 
their  aid.  She  sends  her  love  and  service  to  worthy 
Mr.  Seldeii,  and  adds,  44  she  should  be  in  a pitiful 
case  if  she  had  not  exelentt  Chacer’s  booke  to  com- 
fort her  ; but  when  she  read  in  that,  she  scorned 
and  made  light  of  her  troubles 

From  these  troubles  she  was  delivered  very  shortly 
afterwards  by  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
and  Montgomery  in  January,  1649.  Her  married 
years  had  been,  with  few  intervals,  a state  of  morti- 
fication and  sorrow  ; for  though  both  her  husbands 
had  led  a life  of  gaiety  and  even  splendour,  it  was 
gaiety  such  as  she  could  not  partake,  and  splendour 
such  as  she  could  not  but  despise.  In  the  first  of 
these  connexions,  formed  in  the  fervor  of  youthful 
fancy  and  affection,  love  for  a time  might  sweeten 
the  cup  of  disappointment ; but  in  the  second,  there 
was  nothing  to  relax  the  fetters  of  domestic  co- 
ercion. 44  It  was  my  misfortune,”  she  says,  speak- 
ing of  these  partners  of  her  days,  44  to  have  contra- 

...  .*  _ ...  v * , ■ 

* Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  apud  Park,  v.  hi.  p.  174, 
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dictions  and  crosses  with  them  both  ; with  my  first 
lord,  about  the  desire  he  had  to  make  me  sell  my 
rights  in  the  lands  of  my  ancient  inheritance  for  a 
sum  of  money,  which  I never  did,  nor  never  would 
consent  unto,  insomuch  as  this  matter  was  the  cause 
of  a long  contention  betwixt  us,  as  also  for  his  pro- 
fuseness in  consuming  his  estate,  and  some  other 
extravagances  of  his  ; and  with  my  second  lord, 
because  my  youngest  daughter,  the  lady  Isabella 
Sackvil,'  would  not  be  brought  to  marry  one  of  his 
younger  sons,  and  that  I would  not  relinquish 
my  interest  I had  in  five  thousand  pounds,  being 
part  of  her  portion,  out  of  my  lands  in  Craven  : 
nor  did  there  want  divers  malicious  illwillers  to 
blow  and  foment  the  coals  of  dissension  betwixt  us  ; 
so  as  in  both  their  life  times,  the  marble  pillars  of 
Knowle  in  Kent,  and  Wilton  in  Wiltshire,  were  to 
me  oftentimes  but  the  gay  arbour  of  anguish,  inso- 
much as  a wise  man  that  knew  the  insides  of  my 
fortune,  would  often  say  that  I lived  in  both  these 
my  lord’s  great  families,  as  the  river  of  Roan  or 
Rodanus  runs  through  the  lake  of  Geneva,  without 
mingling  any  part  of  its  streams  with  that  lake  ; for 
I gave  myself  wholly  to  retiredness  as  much  as  I 
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could  in  both  these  great  families,  and  made  good 
books  and  virtuous  thoughts  my  companions,  which 
can  never  discern  affliction,  nor  be  daunted  when  it 
unjustly  happens  : and  by  a happy  genius  I over- 
came all  these  troubles,  the  prayers  of  my  blessed 
mother  helping  me  therein 

It  was  in  her  second  widowhood,  and  very  shortly 
after  the  death  of  her  lord,  that  she  began  that 
career  of  munificence,  hospitality  and  utility,  which 
has  not  undeservedly  thrown  so  much  splendour  and 
veneration  round  her  memory.  She  had  now,  in- 
deed, the  means  of  adequately  carrying  her  plans 
into  execution,  for  to  an  income  already  great 
were  added  the  product  of  two  large  jointures  ; and, 
taking  up  her  abode  in  the  North,  she  set  about 
the  work  of  repairing  the  castles  of  her  ancestors 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  nothing  could  repress. 
Her  friends,  indeed,  cautioned  her  against  rebuild- 
ing her  castles  whilst  Cromwell  remained  in  power, 
under  an  apprehension,  that  as  soon  as  they  were 
completed,  he  would  issue  orders  for  their  demoli- 
tion. 66  Let  him,1’  she  replied,  “ destroy  them  if 
he  will  ; he  shall  surely  find,  as  often  as  he  does  so. 
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I will  rebuild  them,  while  he  leaves  me  a shilling  in 
my  pocket 

As  early  as  July,  16-19,  she  visited  Skipton  and 
Barden  for  a few  days,  and,  returning  to  the  former 
place  in  the  February  following,  continued  there 
for  nearly  a twelvemonth,  occupying  the  only  parts 
of  the  castle  which  had  not  been  rendered  unin- 
habitable ; namely,  the  long  gallery  and  adjoining 
apartments.  Here,  in  holding  courts,  fixing  bounda- 
ries, and  giving  orders  for  immediately  necessary 
repairs,  she  passed  her  time ; but  it  was  not  until 
October,  1655,  that  she  commenced  the  restoration 
of  the  old  castle,  which  had  been  little  better  than 
a mass  of  half  demolished  walls  and  rubbish  since 
the  year  1618.  Her  task  was  completed  in  about 
three  years,  and  the  following  inscription  over  the 
entrance  into  the  modern  fabric,  remains  as  the 
record  of  her  labours. 

u This  Skipton  Castle  Was  Repay  red  By 
The  Lady"  Anne  Clifford,  Countess  Dowager 
or  Pembroke,  Dorsett  And  Montgomerie, 
Baroness  Clifford,  Westmorland,  And  Ves- 
cie,  Ladye  Of  The  Honour  Of  Skipton,  In 

* Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  apud  Park,  v.  iii.  p.  1 66. 
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Craven,  And  Sheriffesse  By  Inheritance 
Of  the  County  Of  Westmor, eland,  In  The 
Yeares  1657  And  1658,  After  Th  is  Maine 
Part  Of  Itt  Had  Layne  Ruinous  Ever  Since 
December  1648,  And  The  January  Follow- 
inge,  When  Itt  Was  Then  Pulled  Downe 
And  Demolished,  Almost  To  The  Founda- 
tion, By  The  Command  Of  The  Parliament, 
Then  Sitting  At  Westminster,  Because  Itt 
H ad  Been  A Garrison  In  The  Then  Civil 
Warres  In  England. 

“ Isaiah,  chap.  Iviii.  v.  12.  God’s  Name  Be  Praised.” 

The  verse  to  which  we  are  referred  at  the  close 
of  this  inscription  runs  thus  : “ Thou  shaft  raise 
up  the  foundations  of  many  generations , and  thou 
shaft  be  cafled  the  repairer  of  tiie  breach , the  re- 
storer of  paths  to  dwelt  in  f and  certainly  no  one 
was  ever  better  entitled  to  the  application  of  this 
text  than  her  whom  we  are  now  commemorating. 
In  fact,  the  restoration  of  Skipton  castle  was  but 
the  commencement  of  her  exertions  in  this  way ; 
for,  in  the  very  year  of  its  completion,  she  began 
the  repair  of  Barden  Tower,  which  having  been 
neglected  by  the  last  two  earls  had  fallen  into  ruin; 
and  here  likewise,  as  upon  almost  every  other  edi- 
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fice  which  she  rebuilt,  she  left  an  inscription  com- 
memorative of  her  title  and  her  labours,  and  con- 
cluding with  the  same  verse  from  Isaiah ; so  that, 
as  hath  been  appositely  remarked,  there  is  scarcely 
any  English  character  which  has  been  so  frequently 
and  so  copiously  recorded  in  stone  and  marble  as 
the  countess  of  Pembroke  * 

This  queen  of  the  North,  as  she  was  often  termed, 
now  passing  from  Yorkshire  into  Westmoreland, 
her  castles  of  Brougham,  Appleby,  Brough,  and 
Pen  dragon,  three  of  which  had  long  lain  in  a dila- 
pidated state,  again  reared  their  dismantled  heads. 
Pendragon  celebrated  for  the  romantic  origin  of  its 
name,  and  not  less  so  for  the  wild  grandeur  of  the 
scene  around  it,  and  which,  at  the  command  of 
Roger  de  Clifford,  had  opened  its  gates  in  1337  to 
receive  Edward  Baliol  on  his  expulsion  from  Scot- 
land, was  completely  restored  by  her  in  1661,  after 
having  been  unroofed  for  a hundred  and  twenty 
years ; but  the  walls,  being  twelve  feet  thick,  had 
resisted  the  assaults  of  time  and  weather,  and  only 
required  once  more  to  be  covered  in,  in  order  to 
last  for  centuries.  But,  alas ! such  is  the  insta- 


* Whitaker’s  Craven,  p.  312. 
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bility  of  all  human  projects,  scarcely  ten  years  had 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  lady  Pembroke,  when  in 
Westmoreland  three  of  these  castles  were  destroyed 
by  her  grandson,  Thomas  earl  of  Thanet,  Appleby 
alone  being  preserved  ! 

The  liberal  and  munificent  spirit  of  the  countess, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  the  restoration  of  her 
castles  ; she,  who  had  frequently  declared  that  she 
would  not  “ dwell  in  ceiled  houses  whilst  the  house 
of  God  laid  waste,”  was  as  diligent  in  repairing  the 
churches  as  the  fortified  mansions  of  her  ancestors. 
It  is  said  that  not  less  than  seven  of  these  eccle- 
siastical structures  rose  from  their  ruins  under 
her  care  and  direction,  and  among  them  Skipton 
church,  whose  steeple,  which  had  been  nearly 
beaten  down  during  the  siege  of  the  neighbouring 
castle,  was  rebuilt  by  her  in  1655.  She  also  en- 
dowed two  hospitals,  and  might  be  considered,  in- 
deed, as  through  life,  the  constant  friend  and  bene  - 
factress of  the  industrious  poor. 

With  these  pleasing  features  of  charity,  philan- 
thropy and  beneficence,  was  mingled  in  the  dis- 
position of  lady  Anne  an  uncommon  share  of  oc- 
casional dignity  and  firmness  of  spirit  ; for  whilst 
she  was  singularly  kind  and  condescending  to  her 
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inferiors,  whilst  she  conversed  with  her  alms-women 
as  her  sisters,  and  with  her  servants  as  her  humble 
friends,  no  one  knew  better  how,  in  the  circle  of  a 
court  or  the  splendour  of  a drawing-room,  to  sup- 
port their  due  consequence  and  state  ; and  with 
what  dauntless  independency  of  mind  she  could  re- 
pel the  encroachments  of  corrupt  power,  the  fol- 
lowing memorable  reply,  addressed  to  sir  Joseph 
Williamson,  secretary  of  state  to  Charles  the  Second, 
and  who  had  written  to  nominate  to  her  a mem- 
ber for  the  borough  of  Appleby,  will  sufficiently 
show. 

64  I have  been  bullied  by  an  usurper  ; I have 
been  neglected  by  a court ; but  I will  not  be  dic- 
tated to  by  a subject : your  man  shan't  stand. 

44  Anne,  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and 
Montgomery 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  44  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,” 
speaking  of  the  spirit  to  be  derived  to  composition 
from  concinnity  of  expression,  adduces  this  brief 
but  energetic  answer  of  lady  Anne,  as  one  of  the 

* This  anecdote  was  first  introduced  by  lord  Orford  into 
the  periodical  paper  entitled  ff  The  World,”  No.  14,  April  5, 
1753,  and  afterwards  repeated  in  his  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors. 
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strongest  illustrations  of  the  precept.  u If  we  con- 
sider the  meaning,' ” he  remarks,  “ there  is  mention 
made  of  two  facts,  which  it  was  impossible  that  any 
body  of  common  sense,  in  this  lady's  circumstances, 
should  not  have  observed,  and  of  a resolution,  in 
consequence  of  these,  which  it  was  natural  for  every 
person  who  had  a resentment  of  bad  usage  to  make. 
Whence  then  results  the  vivacity,  the  fire  which  is 
so  manifest  in  the  letter?  Not  from  any  thing  ex- 
traordinary in  the  matter,  but  purely  from  the 
laconism  of  the  manner.  An  ordinary  spirit  would 
have  employed  as  many  pages  to  express  the  same 
thing,  as  there  are  affirmations  in  this  short  letter. 
The  epistle  might  in  that  case  have  been  very  sensi- 
ble, and  withal  very  dull ; but  would  never  have 
been  thought  worthy  of  being  recorded  as  contain- 
ing any  thing  uncommon  or  deserving  a reader's 
notice 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  strikingly  prove  to 
what  compressed  and  high-toned  eloquence  indig- 
nation of  mind  may  give  rise  than  this  famous 
epistle ; for  the  general  style  of  lady  Pembroke 
was  minute,  diffuse,  and  often  languid ; of  which 

* Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  vol.  ii.  pp.  263,  264. 
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we  have  a curious  specimen  in  the  manuscript  folio 
of  her  writing  preserved  in  the  Harleian  Collection, 
No,  6117,  and  from  which,  under  the  title  of  u A 
Summary  of  the  Records,  and  a true  Memorial  of 
the  Life  of  me  the  Lady  Anne  Clifford, ” &c.  I 
have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  quote. 

Long  life,  a gift  only  valuable  when  connected 
with  mental  peace  and  enjoyment,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  utility  to  others,  was  granted  to  the 
countess  of  Pembroke,  who  for  twenty-six  years 
after  the  death  of  her  last  husband  undeviatingly 
pursued  a course  which,  whilst  it  ministered  to  her 
own  happiness,  showered  blessings  on  all  around 
her.  She  died  on  the  22d  of  March,  1676,  in  the 
eighty-eighth  year  of  her  age,  and  was  buried,  at 
her  express  desire,  by  the  side  of  her  beloved  mo- 
ther in  the  church  of  Appleby. 

On  the  14th  of  the  following  month  her  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  within  the  same  edifice  by 
Dr.  Edward  Rainbow,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  from  a 
text  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  very  appositely 
alluding  to  one  of  the  chief  employments  of  her 
latter  days,  her  architectural  restorations : “ Every 
wise  woman  buildeth  her  house.”  To  this  worthy 
dignitary,  indeed,  who  has  executed  his  task  con 
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amove , and  at  great  length,  we  are  indebted,  amongst 
other  things,  for  a striking  picture  not  only  of  the 
natural  powers  of  her  understanding,  but  of  the 
extraordinary  extent  and  versatility  of  her  know- 
ledge. After  commenting  on  the  former,  and  tell- 
ing us  that  she  had  “ a clear  soul,  sprightful,  of 
great  understanding  and  judgment,  faithful  me- 
mory and  ready  wit,”  he  adds,  te  she  had  early 
gained  a knowledge,  as  of  the  best  things,  so  an 
ability  to  discourse  in  all  commendable  arts  and 
sciences,  as  well  as  in  those  things  which  belong  to 
persons  of  her  birth'  and  sex  to  know.  She  could 
discourse  with  virtuosos,  travellers,  scholars,  mer- 
chants, divines,  statesmen,  and  with  good  house- 
wives in  any  kind ; insomuch,  that  a prime  and 
elegant  wit,  Dr.  Donne,  well  seen  in  all  humane 
learning,  is  reported  to  have  said  of  this  lady,  i that 
she  knew  well  how  to  discourse  of  all  things  from 
predestination  to  slea-silk meaning,  that  although 
she  was  skilful  in  housewifery,  and  in  such  things 
in  which  women  are  conversant,  yet  her  penetrat- 
ing wit  soared  up  to  pry  into  the  highest  mysteries. 
Although  she  knew  wool  and  flax,  fine  linen  and 
silk,  things  appertaining  to  the  spindle  and  the 
distaff,  yet  c she  could  open  her  mouth  with  wis- 

x CZ 
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dom,’  and  had  knowledge  of  the  best  and  highest 
things,  such  as  4 make  wise  unto  salvation/  If  she 
had  sought  fame  rather  than  wisdom,  possibly  she 
might  have  been  ranked  among  those  wits  and 
learned  of  that  sex  of  whom  Pythagoras  or  Plu- 
tarch, or  any  of  the  ancients,  have  made  such  ho- 
nourable mention.  But  she  affected  rather  to  study 
with  those  noble  Bereans,  and  those  honourable 
women,  who  searched  the  scriptures  daily ; with 
Mary,  she  chose  the  better  part,  of  learning  the 
doctrine  of  Christ 

Educated  during  one  of  the  most  magnanimous 
periods  of  the  English  monarchy,  under  the  eye  of 
a pious  and  sensible  mother,  and  early  accustomed 
to  privations,  disappointments,  and  self-denial,  lady 
Pembroke  preserved  an  almost  heroic  firmness  and 
purity  of  conduct ; and  when,  under  the  dissolute 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  it  was  her  lot  to  fall 
on  degenerate  days  and  godless  tongues,  she  stood 
uncontaminated  by  the  scene  around  her,  and  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  exemplary  female  character  of 
that  age.  Repeatedly  had  she  been  solicited,  we 
are  told,  to  go  to  Whitehall  after  the  Restoration, 

* Vide  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  apud  Park,  vol.  iii. 
p 169, 
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but  she  constantly  declined  it,  saying,  44  that  if  she 
went  thither  she  must  have  a pair  of  blinkers,  lest 
she  should  see  such  things  as  would  offend  her  in 
that  licentious  court  It  was  on  her  own  estates, 
in  the  halls  of  her  ancestors,  that,  at  such  a 
time,  she  could  alone  hope  to  preserve  her  dignity 
and  independency,  could  alone  hope,  through  the 
medium  of  charity,  hospitality,  and  personal  in- 
fluence, to  be  useful  to  her  country  and  her  kind. 
And  here,  as  the  historian  of  Craven  in  very  forcible 
language  has  remarked,  44  equally  remote  from  the 
undistinguishing  profusion  of  ancient  times,  and  the 
parsimonious  elegance  of  modern  habits,  her  house 
was  a school  for  the  young,  and  a retreat  for  the 
aged ; an  asylum  for  the  persecuted,  a college  for 
the  learned,  and  a pattern  for  all-fA 

Her  love  of  literature,  indeed,  and  especially  of 
poetry,  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  in 
her  character.  We  have  seen  that  she  erected  a 
tomb  and  wrote  an  epitaph  in  honour  of  the  poet 
Daniel,  her  friend  and  tutor,  and  she  paid  a fur- 
ther and  still  more  disinterested  tribute  to  genius 

* Granger’s  Biographical  History  of  England,  vol.  ii. 
p.  54.  Ed.  1775. 

t Hist.  Craven,  p.  313. 
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by  a similar  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  our 
admirable  Spenser,  over  whose  grave  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  when  more  than  thirty  years  had  passed 
without  any  record  of  the  kind,  she  placed  a hand- 
some monument  with  a suitable  inscription. 

Ancestral  and  filial  affection,  too,  which  latter 
never  burnt  brighter  in  any  bosom  than  in  that  of 
lady  Anne,  drew  from  her  several  other  comme- 
morative tributes  of  regard : she  repaired,  for  in- 
stance, and  re-inscribed  the  tombs  of  her  ancestors 
at  Skipton ; she  built  a monument  over  the  ashes 
of  her  father  at  the  same  place,  and  beside  the  pillar 
I have  already  mentioned  on  last  parting  with  her 
mother,  she  erected  a statue  of  that  beloved  parent 
at  Appleby.  Few  individuals,  indeed,  have  ever 
shown  stronger  marks  of  gratitude  for  past  love 
and  services  than  the  countess  of  Pembroke ; and, 
as  a striking  proof  of  the  assertion,  it  merits  to  be 
told,  that  when  age  had  broken  down  her  faithful 
servants,  she  suffered  them  not  to  feel  its  too  fre- 
quent attendants,  poverty  and  neglect,  but  gave 
them  wherewith  to  close  their  days  in  ease  and  in- 
dependency. 

Of  a character  thus  firmly  good,  and  often  great, 
yet  at  the  same  time  highly  original,  and  frequently 
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eccentric,  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  the 
personal  manners  and  appearance  would  offer  some 
indications;  and,  accordingly,  the  few  particulars 
of  the  kind  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
by  tradition,  or  which  may  be  deduced  from  her 
por trait,  are  of  this  description.  In  her  person  she 
was  tall,  upright,  and  dignified,  and,  if  we  may 
judge  from  her  picture  at  Knowle,  with  features 
more  indicative  of  decision  and  intellectual  acute- 
ness than  of  feminine  sweetness  and  reserve.  In 
her  manners  and  dress  it  is  probable  that  she  rather 
cherished  than  shunned  peculiarity,  for  bishop  Rain- 
bow has  told  us,  that  she  was  u of  a humour  pleas- 
ing to  all,  yet  like  to  none ; her  dress  not  disliked 
by  any,  yet  imitated  by  none.”  This  latter  ap- 
pears to  have  been  after  her  second  widowhood, 
and  when  she  resided  in  the  North,  generally  of 
black  serge.  Yet  these  singularities,  though  some- 
what affected,  perhaps,  are  but  as  dust  in  the  ba- 
lance, when  weighed  against  what  has  been  uni- 
formly affirmed  of  this  excellent  woman,  that  her 
charities  were  almost  boundless. 

I have  thus  closed  a biographical  and  historical 
sketch  of  the  House  of  Clifford  from  its  first  esta- 
blishment in  Craven  to  its  extinction  in  the  same 
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district,  a period  of  four  hundred  years,  during 
which  we  have  seen  it  not  only  implicated  in  events 
of  the  first  national  importance,  but  presenting  us, 
in  the  history  of  its  own  members,  with  traits  of 
character  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune  of  the  most 
interesting  and  singular  description.  It  has  fur- 
nished us,  in  fact,  with  many  striking  features  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  our  forefathers,  and 
with  many  extraordinary  details  of  incident  and 
adventure;  and,  above  all,  with  many  moral  and 
prudential  lessons,  forming  altogether  a picture 
alike  calculated  to  gratify  the  imagination  and  to 
improve  the  heart. 


No.  XXII. 


— — - Immortal  friends  ! well  pleased  on  high 
The  Father  has  beheld  you,  while  the  might 
Of  adverse  Fate  with  bitter  trial  proved 
Your  equal  doings.  Akensjde  *. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
most  interesting  circumstances  in  the  early  life  of 
Milton,  and  during  the  period  of  his  travels  on  the 
continent,  is  his  interview  with  the  celebrated  Ga- 
lileo. ‘4  There  it  was,”  he  says,  speaking  of  Italy 
in  his  speech  for  unlicensed  printing,  44  that  I found 
and  visited  the  famous  Galileo,  grown  old,  a pri- 
soner to  the  inquisition,  for  thinking  in  astronomy 
otherwise  than  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  li- 
censers thought 

It  is  probable  that  the  attention  of  our  immortal 
countryman  had  been  peculiarly  directed  to  this 
illustrious  victim  of  bigotry  and  superstition,  by  the 
compassionate  sympathy  of  Hugo  Grotius,  who, 

* With  slight  alteration, 
t Prose  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 
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during  the  very  month  in  which  the  poet  was  intro- 
duced to  him  by  lord  Scudamore,  then  our  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  Paris,  thus  mentions  Galileo 
in  a letter  to  his  friend  Vossius.  44  Senex  is,”  says 
he,  44  optime  de  universo  meritus,  morbo  fraetus, 
insuper  et  animi  aegritudine,  haud  multum  nobis 
vitas  suae  promittit ; quare  prudentiae  erit  arripere 
tempus,  dum  tanto  doctore  uti  licet  'V’  44  This 

old  man,  to  whom  the  universe  is  so  deeply  indebted, 
worn  out  with  maladies,  and  still  more  with  anguish 
of  mind,  gives  us  little  reason  to  hope,  that  his  life 
can  be  long ; common  prudence,  therefore,  suggests 
to  us  to  make  the  utmost  of  the  time,  while  we  can 
yet  avail  ourselves  of  such  an  instructor  -J\” 

Little  could  be  wanting  to  induce  Milton  to  visit, 
and,  with  reverential  awe,  to  offer  an  unfeigned 
homage  to  this  truly  memorable  sufferer  in  the 
cause  of  science.  Shortly,  therefore,  after  reaching 
Florence,  he  sought  out  his  abode,  and  found  him 
at  his  seat  near  Arcetri,  in  Tuscany.  Galileo  in 
1639,  the  period  of  Milton’s  visit,  was  seventy-five 
years  of  age ; he  had  been  twice  imprisoned  by  the 
Inquisition  at  Rome,  for  the  supposed  heresy  of  his 

* Grotii  Epist.  904. 

t Hay  ley’s  Life  of  Milton,  4to.  p.  37. 
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philosophical  opinions  in  defending  the  system  of 
Copernicus,  and  his  last  liberation  in  December 
1633,  after  a confinement  of  nearly  two  years,  was 
on  the  express  condition  of  not  departing,  for  the 
residue  of  his  life,  from  the  duchy  of  Tuscany. 

Let  us  now  place  before  our  eyes  the  picture 
which  tradition  has  left  us  of  this  great  and  much- 
injured  character,  when,  at  the  close  of  a life  of 
persecution,  when  4 6 fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil 
tongues,”  the  youthful  Milton  stood  before  him. — 
Not  only  was  he  suffering  from  the  natural  pres- 
sure of  advancing  years,  but  he  was  infirm  from 
sickness,  and  had,  a very  short  time  before  Milton 
was  admitted  to  his  presence,  become  totally  blind, 
from  a too  fiitense  application  to  his  telescope,  and 
consequent  exposure  to  the  night  air.  Yet  this, 
the  greatest  calamity  which  could  have  befallen  a 
person  thus  engaged,  he  bore  with  Christian  forti- 
tude, with  the  piety,  indeed,  of  a saint,  and  the  re- 
signation of  a philosopher.  He  permitted  it  not, 
in  fact,  either  to  break  the  vigour  of  his  spirit,  or 
to  interrupt  the  course  of  his  studies,  supplying,  in 
a great  measure,  the  defect  by  constant  meditation, 
and  the  use  of  an  amanuensis.  Nor,  though  the 
first  astronomer  and  mathematician  of  any  age  or 
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country,  had  he  confined  himself  to  these  pursuits ; 
his  learning  was  general  and  extensive ; both  theo- 
retically and  practically  he  was  an  architect  and 
designer # ; his  fondness  for  poetry  was  enthusi- 
astic and  he  played  upon  the  lute  with  the  most 
exquisite  skill  and  taste.  To  these  varied  acquisi- 
tions in  science,  literature,  and  art,  were  added  the 
blessings  of  an  amiable  disposition ; for  though 
keenly  sensible  of  the  injustice  of  his  enemies,  whose 
malevolence  and  oppression,  indeed,  have  scarcely 
had  a parallel,  he  was  yet  cheerful,  affable,  and 
open  in  his  temper,  and  his  aspect,  we  are  told,  was 
singularly  venerable,  mild,  and  intelligent. 

That  such  a man,  though  living  in  an  age  of  ex- 
treme bigotry,  should  be  an  object  of  ardent  attach- 
ment to  those  who  best  knew  him,  may  be  readily 
conceived.  We  shall  not  be  surprised,  therefore, 
to  learn  that  he  was  enthusiastically  beloved  by  his 

* A manuscript  treatise  by  Galileo  on  Military  Archi- 
tecture, in  twenty-three  chapters,  is  still  existing  in  the 
library  at  Milan. 

+ Galileo  wrote,  when  young,  Considerations  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto ; an  essay  which,  not 
having' been  printed  in  any  edition  of  his  works,  was  thought 
to  have  been  lost,  until  lately  discovered  by  Serassi.— See 
Black’s  Life  of  Tasso,  4<to.  vol.  i.  p.  375, 
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pupils,  and  that  when  visited  by  Milton,  Vincenzo 
Viviani,  his  last  and  favourite  disciple,  then  a youth 
of  seventeen,  was  attending  upon  him  with  all  the 
zeal  of  the  most  affectionate  son.  So  great,  indeed, 
was  the  veneration  entertained  for  him  by  this 
young  man,  who  subsequently  became  his  bio- 
grapher, and  a mathematician  of  great  celebrity, 
that  he  never  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and 
he  reached  the  age  of  eighty-one,  subscribed  his 
name  without  the  addition  of  the  66  scholar  of  Ga- 
lileo and  had  constantly  before  him,  in  the  room 
in  which  he  studied,  a bust  of  his  revered  master, 
with  several  inscriptions  in  his  praise  *. 

How  must  Milton  have  been  interested  and  af- 
fected by  the  spectacle  which  opened  to  his  view 
on  entering  beneath  the  roof  of  Galileo  ; how  deeply 
must  he  have  felt  and  penetrated  into  the  feelings 
of  the  characters  then  placed  before  him ; the 
sublime  fortitude  and  resignation  of  the  aged  but 
persecuted  astronomer,  and  the  delighted  love  and 
admiration  of  his  youthful  companion  ! It  is,  in- 
deed, highly  probable,  that  the  poet's  deep-rooted 
abhorrence  of  bigotry  and  oppression  was  first  im- 


* Fabroni  Vi  tee  Italornm. 
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bibed  on  beholding  this  illustrious  martyr  of  in- 
tolerance. There  can  also  be  little  doubt  but  that 
the  conference  which,  on  this  occasion,  took  place 
between  the  philosopher  and  the  bard,  led,  as  the 
Italian  biographer  of  Milton  has  remarked  *,  to 
those  ideas  in  the  Paradise  Lost  which  approxi- 
mate to  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  the  planetary 
system.  It  can  also  admit  of  less,  that,  when 
Milton,  old  and  deprived  of  sight,  was  composing 
his  immortal  poem,  he  must  often  have  recalled 
to  memory  this  interview  with  the  blind  and  suffer- 
ing Galileo,  under  feelings  of  peculiar  sympathy 
and  commiseration  ; and  with  the  same  Christian 
patience  and  firmness  which  so  remarkably  distin- 
guished the  great  Florentine,  he  could  truly  say, 

— — I argue  not 

Against  Heaven’s  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ; but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward  t . 

* u In  Firenze  certamente  egli  apprese  dagli  Scritti  e dalle 
Massime  del  Galileo  invalorite  gia  ne  di  lui  Seguaci,  quelle 
Nozioni  filosofiche  sparse  poi  nel  Poema,  che  tanto  si  unifor- 
manoal  Sistema  del  cavalier  Newton.”  Rolli,  Vita  di  Mil- 
ton,  1735. 

f Sonnet  to  Cyriack  Skinner. 
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Independent  of  a succinct  annunciation,  in  the 
eighth  book  of  his  poem,  of  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse as  taught  by  Galileo,  he  has  twice  by  name 
distinctly  alluded  to  him  : thus  in  the  first  book, 
when  describing  the  shield  of  Satan,  he  says,  its 

broad  circumference 

Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orh 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 

Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands. 

Rivers,  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe. 

And  again  in  his  fifth  book  : 

As  when  by  night  the  glass 

Of  Galileo,  less  assured,  observes 
Imagined  lands  and  regions  in  the  moon. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Milton,  who 
appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Co- 
pernican  theory  of  the  world  as  taught,  and,  I may 
say,  indeed,  demonstrated  by  Galileo,  should  have 
hesitated  a moment  in  his  choice  between  the  sys- 
tem of  his  great  contemporary  and  that  of  Ptolemy; 
— yet  this  dubiety,  this  trimming,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  modern  doctrines,  is  but  too 
apparent  in  his  sublime  account  of  the  creation,  and 
interrupts  in  some  measure  the  satisfaction  of  the 
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philosophical  reader.  “ If  Pliny  in  regard  to 
Hipparchus,”  says  a pleasing  and  popular  writer, 
66  could  extravagantly  say,  4 Ausus  rem  Deo  im- 
probam  annumerare  posteris  Stellas  f what  would 
that  historian  of  nature  have  said,  had  it  been  fore- 
told him,  that  in  the  latter  days  a man  would  arise 
who  should  enable  posterity  to  enumerate  more  new 
stars  than  Hipparchus  had  counted  of  the  old  ; 
who  should  assign  four  moons  to  Jupiter,  and  in 
our  moon  point  out  higher  mountains  than  any 
here  below  ; who  should  in  the  sun,  the  fountain 
of  light,  discover  dark  spots  as  broad  as  two  quar- 
ters of  the  earth,  and  by  these  spots  ascertain  his 
motion  round  his  axis ; who,  by  the  varying  phases 
of  the  planets,  should  compose  the  shortest  and 
plainest  demonstration  of  the  solar  system  ? Yet 
these  were  but  part  of  the  annunciations  to  the 
world  of  a single  person,  of  Galileo,  of  unperishing 
memory  * !” 

This  great  and  good  man  died  at  Arcetri,  near 
Florence,  in  1642,  three  years  after  Milton's  visit, 
and  in  the  same  year  which  gave  birth  to  sir  Isaac 

* Adams’s  Lectures  on  Natural  and  Experimental  Philo- 
sophy, v.  ii.  p.  477. 
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Newton,  who,  as  hath  been  well  observed,  took  up 
from  Galileo  the  thread  of  astronomical  science,  and 
carried  it  from  world  to  world,  through  regions  as 
yet  unexplored  and  unknown  *. 

I have  been  drawn  into  these  notices  of  Galileo 
by  reading  a very  interesting  little  effort  of  imagi* 
nation,  entitled  <c  The  Dream  of  Galileo,  or  the 
Pleasures  of  Knowledge,”  professedly  a translation 
from  the  German,  and  which  having  been  originally 
published  in  a voluminous  periodical  paper  now 
very  scarce,  I have  much  pleasure  in  again  bringing 
before  the  public  eye.  It  would  appear  from  the 
moral  of  this  ingenious  contribution,  which  is  writ- 
ten with  much  pathos,  and  includes  the  mention  of 
some  of  the  most  important  astronomical  discoveries 
of  the  Florentine  sage,  that  the  usual  equanimity  of 
his  temper  had  occasionally  been  broken  in  upon, 
by  the  ignorance  and  persecuting  spirit  of  his  op- 
ponents ; a result  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
recollect  the  history  of  his  life,  and  which,  indeed, 
he  must  have  been  more  than  mortal  altogether  to 
have  escaped. 

* Eulogy  of  Galileo,  by  father  Frisi.  See  Monthly  Re- 
view, old  Series,  v.  liv.  p.  556. 
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a Galileo,  whose  labours  in  the  cause  of  science 
had  given  him  so  fair  a claim  to  immortality,  was 
now  living  at  Arcetri  in  Tuscany,  and  enjoying  a 
peaceful  and  honourable  old  age.  He  was  already 
deprived  of  the  noblest  of  his  senses,  but  he  still 
rejoiced  at  the  appearance  of  the  spring ; partly  on 
account  of  the  nightingale,  and  the  sweet  fragrance 
of  the  reviving  blossoms  ; and  partly  on  account  of 
the  lively  recollection  which  he  still  retained  of  the 
pleasures  that  were  past. 

6C  It  was  in  the  last  of  these  seasons  which  he  lived 
to  enjoy,  that  Viviani,  the  youngest  and  most  affec- 
tionate of  his  scholars,  carried  him  out  to  the  fields 
at  Arcetri.  He  perceived  that  he  was  advancing 
too  far  for  his  strength,  and  therefore  entreated  his 
conductor,  with  a smile,  that  he  would  not,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  prohibition,  carry  him  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Florence ; for  you  know,  added  he, 
the  solemn  engagement  which  I was  obliged  to  come 
under  to  the  Holy  Inquisition.  Viviani  set  him 
down  immediately,  to  recover  his  fatigue,  upon  a 
little  mount,  where  being  still  nearer  to  the  plants 
and  flowers,  and  sitting  as  it  were  amidst  a cloud 
of  fragrance,  he  recollected  that  ardent  desire  for 
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liberty,  which  had  seized  him  once  at  Rome,  upon 
the  approach  of  the  spring ; and  he  was  about  to 
discharge  upon  his  barbarous  persecutors  the  last 
drop  of  bitterness  which  he  had  in  his  heart,  when 
he  checked  himself  suddenly  with  this  expression  : 
c the  spirit  of  Copernicus  must  not  be  provoked.’ 

“ Viviani,  who  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  dream 
to  which  Galileo  here  alluded,  begged  for  an  ex- 
planation of  these  words ; but  the  old  man,  who 
felt  that  the  evening  was  too  cool  and  moist  for  his 
weak  nerves,  insisted  upon  first  being  carried  back 
to  the  house. 

You  know,  he  began  when  he  had  refreshed 
himself  a little,  with  what  severity  I was  treated  at 
Rome,  and  how  long  my  deliverance  was  delayed. 
When  I found  that  all  the  powerful  intercessions  of 
nty  illustrious  protectors,  the  Medicean  princes? 
and  even  the  recantation  to  which  I had  descended , 
remained  wholly  without  effect,  I threw  myself 
down  in  despair  upon  my  bed,  full  of  the  most 
melancholy  reflections  upon  my  fate,  and  of  secret 
indignation  against  Providence  itself  So  far,  I 
exclaimed,  as  thy  recollection  extends,  how  blame- 
ess  has  been  thy  course  of  life  ! With  what  un- 
wearied labour  and  zeal  for  thy  employment  hast 
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thou  explored  the  labyrinths  of  a false  philosophy, 
in  search  of  that  light  which  thou  canst  not  find  ! 
Hast  thou  not  exerted  every  faculty  of  thy  soul  to 
establish  the  glorious  temple  of  truth,  upon  the  ruins 
of  those  fabrics  of  prejudice  and  error  which  were 
reared  by  ignorance,  and  sanctified  by  time  ? Didst 
thou  not,  as  soon  as  nature  was  satisfied,  retire  with 
reluctance  from  the  social  board,  and  deny  thyself 
even  the  slightest  indulgence  which  could  interfere 
for  a moment  with  intellectual  pursuits  P How 
many  hours  hast  thou  stolen  from  sleep,  in  order  to 
devote  them  entirely  to  wisdom  ? How  often,  when 
all  around  thee  lay  sunk  in  careless  and  profound 
repose,  hast  thou  stood  shivering  with  frost,  while 
employed  in  contemplating  the  wonders  of  the 
firmament  ? or  when  clouds  and  darkness  concealed 
them  from  thy  view,  hung  over  the  midnight  lamp, 
anxious  to  contribute  by  thy  discoveries  to  the 
glory  of  the  Deity,  and  the  instruction  of  mankind? 
Poor  wretch  ! and  what  is  now  the  fruit  of  thy 
labours  ? What  recompense  hast  thou  obtained  for 
all  thy  efforts  to  glorify  thy  Creator;  and  all  thy 
endeavours  to  illuminate  mankind?  only  that  the 
anguish  occasioned  by  thy  sufferings  should  gra- 
dually exhaust  all  moisture  from  thine  eyes  ; — only 
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that  those  faithful  allies  of  the  soul  should  be  more 
enfeebled  every  day ; — and  that  now  these  tears, 
which  thou  canst  not  restrain,  should  extinguish 
their  scanty  light  for  ever  ! 

“ Thus,  Viviani,did  I speak  to  myself;  and  then 
threw  an  envious  glance  upon  my  persecutors.  These 
wretches,  exclaimed  I,  who  hide  their  ignorance 
under  mysterious  forms,  and  conceal  their  vices  in 
a venerable  garb ; who  sanctify  their  indolence,  by 
imposing  on  the  world  the  inventions  of  men  for  the 
oracles  of  God,  and  join  to  pursue,  with  unrelenting 
fury,  the  sage  who  raises  the  torch  of  truth,  lest 
their  luxurious  slumber  should  be  broken  by  its 
splendor  ; these  vile  ones,  who  are  only  active  for 
their  own  pleasures,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
world  ; who  laugh  at  misery  in  their  gilded  palaces  ; 
whose  life  is  only  one  round  of  dissipation  ; how 
have  they  robbed  merit  of  all,  even  of  glory,  the 
most  precious  of  its  rewards ! With  what  blind  de- 
votion do  the  people  bow  to  them,  whom  they 
cozen  so  shamefully  of  the  fruits  of  their  possessions, 
and  provide  for  themselves  the  most  luxurious 
entertainments  from  the  fat  of  their  herds,  and  the 
produce  of  their  vineyards  ! And  thou,  poor  wretch ! 
who  hast  hitherto  lived  only  to  God  and  thy  own 
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vocation,  who  hast  never  permitted  a single  passion 
to  spring  up  in  thy  soul,  but  the  pure  and  holy 
passion  for  truth  ; who  hast  proved  thyself  a priest 
more  worthy  of  the  Deity  by  discovering  the  various 
wonders  of  his  works  from  the  fabric  of  an  universe, 
to  the  structure  of  a worm  ; must  thou  be  deprived 
of  the  only  comfort  for  which  thou  hast  pined  and 
languished  so  iong  ? of  that  comfort  which  is  not 
withheld  from  the  beast  of  the  forest,  and  the 
fowls  of  heaven  ?— of  liberty  ? What  righteous  and 
impartial  hand  deals  out  the  blessings  of  life!  thus 
to  suffer  those  who  are  unworthy  to  plunder  their 
betters,  and  engross  every  thing  to  themselves. 

“ I continued  to  complain  till  I fell  asleep  ; and 
immediately  a venerable  old  man  seemed  to  approach 
my  bedside.  He  stood  and  beheld  me  with  silent 
satisfaction,  while  my  eye  was  fixed  in  admiration 
upon  his  contemplative  forehead  and  his  silver  locks. 
s Galileo,’  said  he,  at  last,  4 what  you  now  suffer, 
you  suffer  on  account  of  the  truths  which  I taught 
you  ; and  the  same  superstition  by  which  you  are 
persecuted  would  also  have  persecuted  me,  had  not 
death  procured  my  eternal  freedom.’  ‘ Thou  art 
Copernicus,’  exclaimed  I ; and  before  he  could  an- 
swer, caught  him  in  my  arms.  How  sweet,  Viyiani, 
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are  those  bonds  of  alliance  established  among  us 
by  nature  herself ! but  how  much  sweeter  are  the 
alliances  of  the  soul  ! How  much  dearer  and  nearer 
to  the  heart,  than  even  the  bonds  of  brotherly  af- 
fection, are  the  eternal  ties  of  truth  ! With  what 
a charming  presentiment  of  that  glorious  moment 
when  the  sphere  of  our  activity  shall  be  infinitely  en- 
larged, and  our  faculties  exalted  and  rendered  equal 
to  a free  participation  of  all  the  treasures  of  know- 
ledge,  do  we  hasten  to  meet  a friend,  who  is  intro- 
duced to  us  by  wisdom  ! 

44  4 See,’  said  the  old  man,  after  returning  my 
embrace,  4 I have  resumed  the  garb  of  flesh 
which  I formerly  wore,  and  will  now  be  to  thee, 
what  I shall  be  hereafter — thy  guide.  For  in  that 
world  where  the  unfettered  spirit  labours  continually 
with  unweared  ardour,  rest  is  only  a change  of  em- 
ployment : our  own  investigation  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  Godhead  is  interrupted  only  by  that  in- 
struction which  we  give  to  those  newly  arrived  from 
the  earth  ; and  I am  to  be  the  first  instructor  of 
thy  soul  in  the  exalted  knowledge  of  the  eternal 
power.’  He  led  me  by  the  hand  to  a descending 
cloud,  and  we  took  our  flight  into  the  immeasurable 
extent  of  heaven.  I saw  here  the  moon,  Viviani, 
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with  her  mountains  and  valleys  ; I saw  the  stars  of 
the  Milky  W ay,  those  of  the  Eleiades,  and  that  of 
Orion  ; I saw  the  spots  of  the  sun,  and  the  moons 
of  Jupiter  : ail  that  I first  saw  here  below  I there 
saw  more  clearly  with  unassisted  eyes,  and  wandered 
in  heaven  among  my  discoveries,  full  of  the  sweetest 
self-congratulation,  like  some  friend  of  the  human 
race,  who  wanders  upon  earth  among  the  fruits  of 
his  beneficence.  Every  hour  of  my  labours  here 
was  there  fruitful  of  the  highest  happiness  ; of  a 
happiness  which  never  can  be  felt  by  him  who  enters 
futurity  destitute  of  knowledge.  And  therefore, 
Yiviani,  old  and  feeble  as  I am,  will  I never  give 
over  my  search  after  truth  ; for  he  who  spends  his 
life  in  the  godlike  employment  will  find  my  joy 
spring  up  for  him  hereafter,  from  every  object  on 
which  he  turns  his  eyes, — from  every  conjecture 
which  he  had  laboured  to  confirm,— from  every 
doubt  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  remove, — from 
every  mystery  he  had  attempted  to  discover, — and 
from  every  error  he  had  assisted  to  dispel.  All 
this  I felt  in  those  moments  of  exultation  ; but  the 
recollection  that  I felt  it  is  all  that  remains ; for  my 
soul,  too  much  oppressed  with  happiness,  lost  every 
single  pleasure  in  the  ocean  of  them  all. 
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u While  I thus  gazed  and  wondered,  and  lost 
myself  in  his  greatness  whose  omnipotence  and  wis- 
dom created  the  whole,  and  whose  love,  ever  active, 
upholds  and  supports  it,  I was  raised  by  the  con- 
versation of  my  guide  to  still  higher  and  more 
exalted  conceptions.  c Not  the  limits  of  thy  senses/ 
said  he,  c are  also  the  limits  of  the  universe.  Nu- 
merous, indeed,  is  the  host  of  suns  whose  lustre  is 
apparent  even  to  thy  view,  although  from  such  an 
inconceivable  distance  ; but  there  are  many  thou- 
sands more  which  you  cannot  discern,  shining 
through  the  endless  expanse  of  ether  ; and  each  of 
these  suns  is  peopled  as  well  as  each  of  the  spheres 
which  surround  them,  with  sensible  beings  and  with 
thinking  souls  ; wherever  there  was  space  sufficient 
for  their  motions,  there  worlds  were  commanded 
to  roll ; and  wherever  intelligent  beings  could  be 
happy,  there  intelligent  beings  were  produced.  In 
the  whole  immensity  of  the  Eternal's  existence, 
there  is  not  a single  span  to  be  found  which  the  pro- 
vident Creator  has  not  furnished  with  life,  or  at  least 
with  matter  serviceable  to  life  ; and  through  all  this 
countless  multiplicity  of  beings,  down  even  to  the 
smallest  atom,  reigns  the  most  inviolable  regularity 
and  order  ; all  is  maintained  by  eternal  laws,  in 
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ravishing  harmony,  from  earth  to  earth,  from  heaven 
to  heaven,  and  from  sun  to  sun  ; the  matter  for 
contemplation  to  an  immortal  sage  is  as  unfathom- 
able as  eternity  itself,  and  as  inexhaustible  the  spring 
of  his  enjoyments.  But  why,  Galileo,  should  I 
thus  speak  to  you  at  present  ? Such  enjoyments 
cannot  be  comprehended  by  a spirit  still  fettered 
to  a sluggish  companion,  which  can  proceed  no 
farther  in  its  labours  than  that  companion  is  able 
to  go  along,  and  scarcely  begins  to  carry  itself 
aloft,  before  it  is  forcibly  dragged  back  to  the 
dust.’ 

% 

44  4 It  may  not  be  able  to  comprehend  these  en- 
joyments in  all  their  godlike  fulness  and  perfection ; 
but  surely,  Copernicus,’  exclaimed  1, 4 it  knows  them 
in  their  nature,  and  in  their  essence.  For  what 
joys  does  not  wisdom  procure  us,  even  in  this  sub- 
lunary life  ? What  rapture  is  not  felt  by  the  soul, 
even  in  this  frame  of  mortality,  when  the  dark  and 
doubtful  twilight  of  its  understanding  begins  to 
give  place  to  the  dawn  of  science,  and  the  secret 
splendour  extends  wider  and  wider,  till  the  full 
light  of  knowledge  at  last  arises  and  displays 
before  the  enraptured  eye  regions  full  of  eternal 
beauty  ? Call  to  mind,  thou  who  hast  penetrated 
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so  far  into  the  mysteries  of  God,  and  the  plan  of 
his  creation, — call  to  mind  that  glorious  moment 
when  the  first  bold  conception  arose  within  thee, 
and  summoned  together  all  the  faculties  of  thy 
soul  to  comprehend,  to  fashion,  and  to  arrange  it ; 
but  when  all  the  noble  harmony  was  completed, 
with  what  intoxicating  feelings  of  love  didst  thou 
not  review  the  labour  of  thy  soul,  and  feel  thy  re- 
semblance to  that  eternal  Being  whose  sublimest 
conceptions  had  been  copied  by  thee.  Yes,  my 
guide,  even  here  below  wisdom  is  rich  in  celestial 
joys ; had  she  not  been  so,  could  we,  from  her 
bosom,  have  looked  with  such  indifference  on  all 
the  vanities  of  the  world  ?’ 

u The  cloud  which  supported  us  had  sunk  again 
to  earth,  and  now  it  rested,  as  I thought,  upon  one 
of  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The 
great  metropolis  of  the  world  lay  before  us ; but, 
full  of  the  deepest  contempt  for  its  glories,  I stretched 
out  my  hand  from  my  elevation  and  said,  Let  the 
proud  inhabitants  of  these  palaces  think  as  they 
will  of  their  own  importance,  because  their  limbs 
are  robed  in  purple,  and  their  table  loaded  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  heaped  with  the  luxuries  of 
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Europe  and  the  Indies;  but  the  sage  looks  down 
upon  these  wretches  as  the  eagle  upon  the  silk- 
worm enclosed  within  its  web ; for  in  their  souls 
they  are  only  prisoners  who  cannot  abandon  the 
leaf  to  which  they  cling;  while  the  sage  wanders 
on  the  mountains  of  liberty,  and  sees  the  world 
under  his  feet,  or  soars  aloft  upon  the  wings  of 
contemplation,  converses  with  the  Deity,  and  walks 
amongst  the  stars. 

66  While  I was  thus  speaking,  a serious  solemnity 
over-clouded  the  countenance  of  my  guide ; his  fra- 
ternal arm  dropped  from  my  shoulder,  and  his  eye 
darted  a threatening  glance,  even  to  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  my  souk  4 Wretch  f cried  he,  4 is  it  then  for 
this  end  that  you  have  tasted  upon  earth  of  these 
pleasures  of  heaven  P That  your  name  has  been 
rendered  great  among  the  nations?  That  every 
faculty  of  your  soul  has  been  exalted,  in  order  to 
be  exercised  with  more  freedom  and  perseverance 
in  the  knowledge  of  truth  through  the  ages  of 
eternity  ? And  now  that  you  are  thought  worthy 
to  suffer  persecution  ; — now  that  your  wisdom  should 
turn  to  your  advantage,—'  and  your  heart  be  as  richly 
adorned  with  virtue  as  your  spirit  has  hitherto  been 
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with  knowledge, — now  is  every  spark  of  gratitude 
extinguished,  and  your  soul  murmurs  against  your 

God  r 

66  Here  I awakened  from  my  delightful  dream, 
saw  myself  cast,  from  all  the  glories  of  Heaven, 
down  to  my  dark  and  solitary  dungeon,  and  watered 
my  couch  with  a flood  of  tears.  Then  through  all 
the  darkness  which  surrounded  me,  I raised  my 
eye,  and  spoke  thus : Oh  God  full  of  love  ! has  the 
Nothing  which  owes  its  existence  to  thee  presumed 
to  censure  thy  holy  ways?  Has  the  dust  which 
received  a soul  from  thee  ascribed  to  the  account  of 
its  own  deservings  what  was  only  the  gift  of  thy 
mercy  ? Has  the  wretch  whom  thou  hast  nourished 
in  thy  bosom,  and  to  whom  thou  hast  given  from 
thy  own  cup  so  many  cordial  drops  of  happiness, 
has  he  forgotten  his  obligations  to  thee  ? Strike 
immediately  his  eyes  with  blindness  ; let  him  never 
again  hear  the  voice  of  friendship;  let  him  grow 
gray  in  this  dismal  dungeon.  With  a willing  spirit 
will  he  submit  to  it,  thankful  for  the  remembrance 
of  the  pleasures  that  are  past,  and  happy  in  the 
expectation  of  futurity. 

“ It  was  my  whole  soul,  Viviani,  which  I poured 
forth  in  this  prayer  ; but  it  was  not  the  murmur  of 
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discontent,  but  the  voluntary  resignation  of  grati- 
tude, which  was  heard  and  attended  to  by  that 
God  who  still  reserved  me  for  so  much  happiness  ; 
for  do  I not  live  here  in  freedom  p And  has  not  my 
friend,  this  very  day,  carried  me  forth  among  the 
flowers  of  the  spring  ? 

C£  Here  he  felt  for  the  hand  of  his  scholar,  in 
order  to  give  it  a grateful  pressure ; but  Viviani 
seized  upon  his,  and  carried  it  with  veneration  to 
his  lips 


After  this  well  imagined  scene,  which  paints  in 
such  affecting  ^colours  the  genius  and  character  of 
the  great  Tuscan  astronomer,  I must  beg  once  more 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  interview 
which  I have  described  in  the  prior  part  of  this 
paper,  as  having  taken  place  between  the  sage  of 
Arcetri  and  our  immortal  Milton,  and  to  request 
their  indulgence  for  the  following  slight  attempt 
to  commemorate  it  under  another,  and,  perhaps,  a 
more  acceptable  form. 

* The  Bee,  or  Literary  Weekly  Intelligencer,  conducted 
by  James  Anderson,  LL.D.  vol.  ix.  p.  179,  et  seq. 
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SONNET. 

The  west’ring  sun  had  shed  his  farewell  ray 
On  Arcetri,  as  Milton  with  deep  awe., 

Ent’ring  th’  abode  of  Galileo,  saw'  * 

That  great  and  god-like  man  in  act  to  pray - 
The  beams  of  heaven  glowed  on  his  tresses  gray, 

But  his  shrunk  eye-balls  sought  their  light  in  vain 
Father,”  he  cried,  “ thy  son  shall  not  complain. 

But  spare,  he  prays  thee,  spare  his  mental  day  !”— ■ • 

O,  be  it  mine  ! exclaim'd  the  youthful  bard. 

When  fallen  on  evil  days,  to  copy  thee, 

And,  whilst  contending  for  truth’s  fond  regard. 

Ask  light  from  heaven,  nor  heed  what  men  decree  !— - 
It  shall  be  thine,  a seraph-voice  replied, 

Pass  but  a few  short  years,  and  be  your  fates  allied  ! 

I shall  close  this  paper,  and  with  it  the  Mornings 
in  Spring , by  an  attempt  to  complete  a poem  from 
the  pen  of  Collins,  of  which  only  a small  fragment 
has  descended  to  us.  The  task  is  undoubtedly  an 
arduous  one,  and  in  some  degree  a presumptuous 
one ; but  I have  been  so  much  struck  with  the  only 
four  lines  of  this  poem  which  time  hath  spared,  as 
to  disregard  the  hazard  which  must  necessarily  ac- 
company the  effort  to  finish  a design  from  so  great 
a master. 

In  a letter  from  the  late  laureat,  Thomas  War- 
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ton,  to  Win.  Hymers,  A.  B.  of  Queen's  College, 

Oxford,  that  accomplished  scholar  relates,  that  on 

a visit  to  Collins  at  Chichester,  with  his  brother, 

Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  in  Sept.  1754,  the  lamented 

poet,  after  showing  them  his  “ published  Ode  on 

the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 

produced  another  66  of  two  or  three  four-lined 

stanzas,  called  the  Bell  of  Arragon  ; on  a tradition 

that,  anciently,  just  before  a king  of  Spain  died, 

the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  of  Sarragossa,  in 

Arragon,  tolled  spontaneously.  It  began  thus  : 

The  bell  of  Arragon,  they  say, 

Spontaneous  speaks  the  fatal  day,  &c. 

u Soon  afterwards  were  these  lines  . — 

Whatever  dark  aerial  power. 

Commissioned,  haunts  the  gloomy  tower. 

The  last  stanza  consisted  of  a moral  transition 
to  his  own  death  and  knell,  which  he  called  6 some 
simpler  bell.’ 

This  letter,  which  was  originally  published  in  a 
periodical  work  entitled  “ The  Reaper,"  I have  re- 
printed in  the  last  number  of  the  selection  which 
I gave  to  the  public  in  1811,  under  the  appellation 
of  “ The  Gleaner,"  adding,  as  a note  at  the  close  of 
that  paper,  the  following  remarks  : 
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£6  Of  this  exquisite  poet,  who,  in  his  genius,  and 
in  his  personal  fate,  bears  a strong  resemblance  to 
the  celebrated  Tasso,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  reliques  are  so  few.  I must  particularly 
lament  the  loss  of  the  ode  entitled  The  Bell  of  Ar- 
ragon,  which,  from  the  four  lines  preserved  in  this 
paper,  seems  to  have  been  written  with  the  poet's 
wonted  power  of  imagination,  and  to  have  closed  in 
a manner  strikingly  moral  and  pathetic.  I rather 
wonder  that  Mr.  Warton,  who  partook  much  of  the 
romantic  bias  of  Collins,  was  not  induced  to  fill  up 
the  impressive  outline*."’' 

I have  only  to  express  a hope  that  what  is  now 
offered,  with  a view  of  supplying  the  defect,  may 
be  deemed  not  altogether  unaccordant  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  poetry  which  it  aims  to  emulate. 

THE  BELL  OF  ARB  AGON. 

The  beli  of  Arragon,  they  say. 

Spontaneous  spraks  the  fatal  day 
When,  as  its  tones  peal  wild  and  high, 

Iberia’s  kings  are  doom’d  to  die.  , 

* The  Gleaner,  No.  187,  vol.  iv.  p.  485. 
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2. 

Whatever  dark  aerial  power 
Commissioned,  haunts  the  gloomy  tower. 
So  deep  the  spell,  each  starts  with  fear 
That  strange  unearthly  sound  to  hear. 

3. 

O’er  me,  when  death  his  arm  hath  flung, 
May  no  such  awful  knell  be  rung; 

But,  breathing  mild  a last  farewell, 

Toll  sad,  yet  sweet,  some  simpler  bell ! 


THE  END. 
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